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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp ARTHUR VOORHIS, Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
New York 


TENSE f Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 104-Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. Vv , : 
. ° M Chickering Hall, New Yor OCAI NSTRUCTION, 
LAMP E RTI. CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. E a Ee 
ERNST BYSTROM, 8 East 41st Street, New York 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Concert Pianist, 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. : si m as — ay 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. Teacher of Pianoforte. A. VICTOR BENHA M, 

Studio 147 Warren Street. Brooklyn, N Y . 

Piano, Harmony, Composition, & 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, Miss EMMA HOWSON . 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, Miss EMMA HOWSON, a ee eee pooner ace 








Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Vocal Studio, : : pos : a 
eT ee eee 9 West 14th Street. New York. American Baritone RICHARD T. PERCY, . 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; 2 ramgny wore 408 Tuesdays and Fridavs . Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals Concert Organist and A mpanist 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, New York Or Se ee me eee " 
Germany CARL Le VINSE N, f  pplhresscman apie > eg =ate — 
d 4 4a " 7 - — ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caper ton is my only representa- ADELINA MUR lO-C ELLI, ‘3 is Sti dio: 14 iwa New York 
tive, and I advise all pupils s de siring to study with Vocal Instruction. V ‘AL INSTRUCTION 
r to be prepar iby A *’rotessional, Amate s’ and Teachers’ Gra OCAL INS UC O . > , >T > ( 
mere ne pegers bores . TET Pretensionn — Seat ‘ath ee vo Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and Mr LEO KOFLER, 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI “4 ha th street, : MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York UV; ( . 
~ rt’ , ~ , . . 8 » ae _ y ‘tT > bd y Yr t , + , 
ALBERTO LAURENCE. Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, —— Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chape 
rang cmp tpt OO VICTOR HARRIS, rrinly Porth Moe Wane Anthor at © Tin rt 
155 East 18th Street, New York, Pianoforte Instruction : a ; of Breathing A ddre 29 Vesey Street 1 
The voice forn i developed ; the. art of sing- Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
ing rht +r the purest Italian schools Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall Studio: The Alpine, MISS NORA MAYNA R DGREEN 
@ bad v e made good, true and be autifi il 58 West 33d Street, New York : te 
\ OCa | al 


Pianist 


WM. H. RIEGER, PAUL THVNES, Mue.MARGHERITA TEALDI,  gummer stud ae nit Avenue, New York | 





tenCe-ORS —— py meen” _ ‘ ork 314 East 15th Street, New York, Highest Voice Culture 
: = W accept a limited number of pupils Room 207 z y Building sana = “- “ 
“ener em wat saree ; y and 38th Street, Nev Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
HENRY r FLECK, cameras i ons lw ind 38th Street, New York 4 d 4 2 js . IN IV IN GY 
; GUSTAV L. BECKER, : pa gr ba = Pianist, Musical ‘Talks , 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS —_ ¢ rage , , ae | 
City of New York CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of ’ J «ore He sated veh wane, oF and ; 
Address : 100 West 125th Street. New York PIANO AND COMPOSITION Bi ART’ I" ( NE ee 40 , N.Y 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York Resumes Ins oO er 2 ™ a 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, a sites ecu eatbaate Bade ek ea art nearer 
Snes’ taatvantion Mme. KATHARINE EVANS ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
VON KLENNER. CONRAD BEHRENS, Vocal Stud 649 | . Avenue 


135 East 18th Street, New York , . 
Opera, Oratorio, Concer Vocal 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, Vocal Instruction Instruction 





Rapid Development and Complete Education of VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 687 Lexington Avenue, New York . es r\A 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street. New York Sole Authorized Representative in America . te — Mme. CORTADA 
= a nee pe Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street EDMUND ] MY ER, Vocal and Inst ent Instruction 
MR and MRS. CARL AL\ ES, 10th Street and Second Avenue, New York : Vocal Instruction \ 
irer on nport * 106 De at - € } k ' N.V | 





r and Lectu 


Vocal Instructors, oD 7 = rarTT? mata vocal topics 1d for Circular 
lew ¥ FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 2 Kast 28d Street, New York City. | RICCARDO RICCI, 











1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York p ( H ic 2% 
~— < 1ano, Jrgan, armony an vom position 
MISS CAROLL BADHAM, Lecture Recitals HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Opera, Orate ( Inst o 
r : s Agnes’ School, Alban N.Y vs 9 . tudi« >We hth Street 
Vocal Instruction. St. Agnes’ School, Altany, B. ¥ Violin School. —— _ . New Y ( 
- — Bi ee _ -OMERT Viol , Theory and Ensemble Playing : * 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York Mr and Mne. TH. B]¢ IRKSTEN, . “nent Reena Moog sem S : : 
ADOLF GLOSE, Instruction in Singing 1% Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ J. ELDON HOI! 
CONCERT PIANIST TEAC HER, : 69 West 44th Street New York HARRIET VICT« RINE WETMORE, Centl Seatentas Canwent Mt. Uileshath 
136 West 12th Street, New York e Pupil of the celebrate Tone Production and Singing Mondays and 


> MDETIMANN -ATE PERCY DOUGLAS ‘ rf hursdays 12 East 116th Street, New York 
MAX TREUMANN, KATE PER( . bt *LAS, seca Moe. it ORENZ. & AROMA a |2 i 
a 7 os Wek Gt Meet. ee Yor | MR. TORREY T. HULL, 


2h) West 71st Street, New York 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York 157 East 46th Street, New York. Ba « 
. —a . . — PATE Pupil of MME. p'ARONA 
: IE TLE ANTE te decease ete ©<RBER JBER ¢ tENE seein ae Choae Se tareetie 
SAMUEL MOYLE, an. sel es. THD.) oer, | PSPPees Ve eee CASeNe, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
Basso Cantante. Vv  haee E ocal Instruction Address: 2 ‘ ‘ew York I 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture ocal instruction. Studio ; 605-6-7, 487 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York ROMUAL DO ) SA PIO, 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue. New York GERRIT SMITH Miss GRACE GREGORY. gets Contuates Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
~ . hy ol 7 iat 1 Opera Co 
EMILIO BELARI, Organist and Conductor Contralto Vocal Instruction 
f . , io: BT i y ages . Street. | Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. | por terms eddrens \ 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 421 West Sith Street, New York P arma, OCs Roe ae and Fif Ave . New York 


118 West 44th Street. New Vork eng Be ga h, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, EMANUEL SCHMAUK, alae 0 -y ~— Solo Pi i a aad ‘Accompaniat : 





Vocal Instruction. Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at With the National Conservatory Instr Organ—Harmony ‘ 
idillindiain « Gite Siete tie aE the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. For particulars address Stud 9 We New York 
Address : 971 Park Avenue, New vues Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 4 West 36th Street, New York W ne ‘Ne w York ¢ ew f Music 
. ‘ED ‘ ADATE = : aa icon ae Saag -s 508 : ELT 
GEORGE M. GREENE, — WILL C. MACFARLANE, GEORGE FLEMING, Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, Concert Organist. Baritone ‘| B 1 
. . < ) 5 re aT tone 
Oratorio ( hurch, Concert, Opera Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and + and Cresent 7 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays Musical Theory ‘ Concert and Oratorio. : : Opera and Concerts 
Residence and address: AAbvens Att Goutal! Cheek. 209 West 123d Street, New York Vocal Schoo Northeast ner léth and Chest 
417 West 23d Street, New York Madison Avenue and 6th Street. New York City. i ee een ae 
y = - ~ - = TITRRG 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, DELAVAN HOWLAND, FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, MARY E. SCOTT, Sopranoand Pianist 
Orchestral Conductor. Choral, Orchestral and Operati« Voice Culture and Singing, DORA B. SCOT] aed ¢ \ 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con Conductor 121 West 42d Street. New York 4 >. % , Contralto 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or . sear . ; Concerts, Musicales, Keceptior Pupils accepted 
‘ ’ row . Opera ‘TH; RT sTIMacg $21 West 45th Street, New Yor 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Address 38 East 10th Street, New York SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, ec isicatet 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- = r ote : Prepares professional violinists according to " — ‘ - 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's PERRY AVERI LL—Baritone. - QUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston Miss HELEN LATHR( »P. ™ yprano. 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras M ELISE LAT! . ROP, } 
study of church music and the training of boys’ be nen Concert String Orchestra: Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M MISS BLiok ‘ 
ice and Vocal Instruction tudio Jand arnegie ew York 2220 Soprano and ste 
voices. . oan Went ath Street. New York Stud 803 and 804 Carnegie Hall, New Y Mez ae - ino 1 Pian s 
$ Kast 50th Street, New York 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 


Mr. TOM KARL, CHARLES PALM, ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, . 


‘one: Ore io ¢ Toc: ti Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of ’ : pat: 7 , - 
Pha roocs ragga Vocal Instruction. Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart wee aieteas By soy = gay — _— dae 
. r 7 s Jew York Pe ‘ ~ roices cultivated per contract 
esidence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. address: 2871 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue ‘ th S 
“ ‘ > " m y 71> ah a oreo New Yor 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE. ORTON BRADLEY, PAOLO GALLICO : 
Solo enor South lurch ( rT erry 8s) anc Jirect . : ' : ) > - ’ . > »T tr A’ 
or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church > ’ CONDUC TOR AND ao LO PIANIST Pianist, M ME LENA [¢ RIA DEV\ INE. 
Grateric, Concert and Vooal instruction Pupils rec wena Sor Piano or Cesseete and Oper Pupils accepted 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York aa acai pA aa eg erect. New York Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15 : s > Ss 
11 East 59th Street, New York City 126 itt Avenue. New York “i 


M. I. SCHERHEY, it Rl SuORGH ner 
Vocal Instruction. Musical I hy ri 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera sae usical Director. OPERA, ORAT‘¢ OR . ), CONCER’ ay I 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Music al Con Permanent address : 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City 


Mee BASIE LOUIEE TODD, | A. PARINI, Edw. Mollenhaver College i Hs Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL. , 


187 





Pianist—Teacher of the Piano Vocal Studio, 24 Irving Place, New York 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York n - ‘ “ Phe eminent violinist Ev. MOLLENHAUERK Teacher of the Voice Italian Schoo 
‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont Piano. 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd " eS: iedkae Dr. Cortesi, Singing Studio: 77 New York Ave c - p 
- miy confidence in her ability as a teacher of S( YPHIA PRIESTLEY W. F. T Mollenha ier, Violin and Ha or , 
the instrument.’’—Wwa. MASON Hans Dreher. Painting . iConrp’ “-T 
, - opp ons: a Piano Instruction RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. Cé ING -ER [ DI R E¢ ° I IC JN q 
Mamet. OGDEN C RANE, on West Sits Gerene. Mow Yack 1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. (Agency Founded 1879. F 
Voice CuLrureg, I | W 
ITALIAN METHOD > f ) a y > ; > (° 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York E A ARSONS, 3 MARIE I A R¢ ELLE ,, ERMANN OLFF. 
Pianist and Composer Contralto 
Mr. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, Knickerbocker Building, Carnegie Hall, New York Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen Broadway and 38th Street New York Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
and of the Albert Hall, Crystal Palace. St 2 > “Petes ae SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE . ; . 
James’ Hall, Covent Garden. & on-erts and SARA LAYTON WALKE R, 323 East 14th St t. N Tork I ropmietor and Manager of the Philhar 
y Profess: wof Artistic Singing, London, England Contralto a a oe a monic Concerts, Berlin the new Subs« rip P t] 
Vocal Studio, Carnegie Music Hall, New York 7 E + tion Concerts Hamburg the Bechstein . 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO Hall. Berlin : ‘ © 
. ’ 1425 Broadway, New York City and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 2 yo Tagine ane 
d A Sole representative of most of the leadin 
: ; J fi Alt . 
—“— ‘ 4 THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING ©€@ Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano artists, viz yoacnin vert »taven- 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, Instructior hagen, Mme. Carrefio, “Ml Kleeberg, Mlle 
PUPILS PROMINENT EVERYWHERE AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. Mes. WADSWORT H. VIVI AN, Marcel lla Sembr ich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Summer Studio PARIS, care Morgan, Harjes 230 East 62d Street. Soprano Philharmonic Orche Stra. Manager of the . 
a 4 os Boulevard Hat issmann ; Complete musical education givento students Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales —— od Ps es a Hofmann, Eugen 
or information and prospectus address SECRE from the beginnin ante ar Vocal Instruction d Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 1 
. ., : . om ) ing to the highest perfection. , . oe 
TARY OF LILLIE D'A. BERGH SCHOOL. care Chicker & acetates New York Conservatory of Music, Principal Agency for Music Teachers. ti 


ing & Sons. Fifth Ave. and 18th St., New York F. & H. CARRI. Directors 112 East 18th Street, New York Apply for Catalogues. 
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Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
8 East 4ist Street, New York 
ERNST BAUER, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York 


"A RTHUR WHITING, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First" 
Church of New York 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty 
Address: 40 West 93d Street 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Presbyterian 


New York 


Studio 


Mrs. HARCOURT 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
1138 West S4th Street, New York 


BULL, 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 
Soprano 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth) 
Voice Instruction 
Address : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn 


ALEX. RIHM 


Voice Culture 


Mrs. 
(Mezzo Soprano). 

ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 

Studio: 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WALTER H. 

Tenor. 
Brooklyn: 
New York 


McILROY, 
Oratorio, Concert, 
583 Madison Street 
Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Salon. 


W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor 
Concerts and Oratorio Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City 


Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE yi VOUS AU J 
CELA VOUS PRE PARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian, Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris 





NEW YORK—Continued. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 

487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

HENRY TAYLOR SvTaats, Director, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mendi ng of rt oY Style, Lamperti-Milan Method 
Studic 710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 

Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
cations for tuition must be made by mail. 
nal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 

Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 3445 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 
»f Lat he 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 
Baritone—Vocal Instruction 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
elebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIA \ BLAUVELT 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York 
CULBERTA MILLETT, 
Voca) Instruction 
318 West 56th Street 


New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 

Vocal Instruction. 
nd Ave ear 19th St 


22S New York 





The Virgil Piano 


AND 


OPEN 


thea! 


+ SUMMER. 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 


Send for '97 and '98 Catalogue. 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 





CARL 


In addition to the regular 
called to the foll« 





Classes for Children in Fundamental Training 


Technics ; Classesin Sight Playing, Ear Training 


Playing with Stringed Instruments; Classes for Training of Teac 


Prospectus Mailed Free on 


Analyzing and Memorizing ; 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


FAELTEN, Director. 


FIRST REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPT. 14, 1897. 


ourses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 


»wing Special Features of the School 


n Music; Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte 
Classes in Ensemble 
hers of Music. 


Application 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


Steinert Hall, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. SAMUEL 


EPPINGER, 


the well-known musician, director and composer, ably assisted by the most artistic and 


competent faculty, has opened 


THE EPPINCER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Lexington Ave., New York 


Commencing wa.,. pny Season of 1897-98. 


A perfect education will be given in all branches of music, 
All communications for prospectus, 


mental. from the beginning to the finish. 


Pupils pe at any time. 


both vocal and instru- 
advan- 


tages or other information shonld be addressed to 


Mr. SAMUEL. EPPINGER, 829 Lexington Ave., New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


UE CHAQUE FOIS | 





Paris. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

‘THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks ue Viet German and Spanish. Address, 
) avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists 
Advice and every information for students 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St Honoré, Paris. 
“Impresario, Paris.’ | 


Cable address 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer | 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 


| cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder 








Preparation for Concert and Opera 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


rl. JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 


9 rue Demours, Paris 






For Concert Engagement 
MISS EDITH WEHNER ( Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano 
French, Italian, German 


Address care of Musical Courier, 


8 Clément Marot, Paris 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves cor 


SaCTCeS AUX grands compositeurs, qu eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


fir. LEON JANCEY, 


Du THEATRE L’Ovton, PARIS 





Declamation, Facial Expression D amat Art 
Profess. r of French pronunciation for the pr 
al teachers of singing. i x 1 New York 
September 2. Studio 3 West 56th Street 


Paris : 3 rue yah. hes (B’d. Malesherbes | 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA | 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. | 

i 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), } 
839 rue de P rony, 


(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. GEORGES 


| Mrs. 


DELLE SEDIE, par. 





Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In 
terpretation Bee th oven Schumann, Brahms, &c 
Speaks English, French and German 
40 rue de l'Université, Paris 


M. Emive Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


Opéra and Opéra Comique 


n regular cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


HESSE, 

School of Piano. 

Maison-Musicale, 35 r 

Musical Dictation and Har 

Frequent Public Auditions 
EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 

ORGAN SCHOOL 

FOUNDED IN 1885 

Study of the Masters—an 
f students 


Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. ! 


FRANCES GRAHAM, 


Contralto—three octaves 


ue des Petits—Champs, Paris 


mony Exercises daily 


ue Jouffroy 
modern 





Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER 


MeEspEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
ars and cards address 


ies Belles Feuilles, PARIS, FRANCE, 


For cire 


27 Rue 





Stage 
languages 


Pure italien plete course 
practice ice, lyric amation 
boifege, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 
Class and single lessons 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 

Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian 

English Frenc h, Spani sh 
% place St. Georges, Paris. 


AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 


School for Singing. 


nethod 














Mme. EM. 


Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 


Pusiic Concerts Every Montu 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 


Madame BERTRAM I, 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 


Paris. 





ARIS. 
Mme. MARIE SASSE. 
Grand Opéra, Paris 
)fficier Instruction Pu rT T e Chant 
Fren iar 
| Study of Mise en Scéne ar actice of stage work 
reg ar theatre auditions 
3 Rue ewvatle | ‘Clichy , PARIS. 


| JULIANI, 


M. DUBULLE, 


Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 


Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, M usical 
Dictation, Tran — Harmony, Piano, Accom 

niment and semble Music. Violin, Singing, 

‘alks on Music. 

From rue to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. Prench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stopping - ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Parir 
The language — will be French, and taught 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, Sing- 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for 4 7 abroad or in America 
for graduates. me Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment. Competitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of eagerness artists. 
Resident pupils t taken. For terms, &c., address 

WESLEY 


White Plains, 'N. Y. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 


114s rue de Milan, Paris 
M. MANOURY, 
*rofessor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 


18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
PARIS. 
Italian Method. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, 


THE ART OF SINGIN 
62 RUE ‘Sisponcer. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHAN 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission 
Voice Articulation and 
Large and Noble Style. 


—e in 


Conservation of the 
Phrasing 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS 


years in Paris Grand Opera 
52 Faubourg St. Honore, 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


for fifteen 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home ar “4 Sc hool 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet 
Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, 
School and Comedie Francaise 

Theatre, Dance and Concert Halland Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Henri Martin, acar Bois de Boulogac. 
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the finest we have ever offered, and 


UR Productions of the present year are / 
represent both in exterior finish and 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- _» 
amination of the musical 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


profession and the public. 
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791 Tremont Street, 





THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 






4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 








Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street, 

Residence : “‘ The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street, 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not required. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 











THOMAS F. SHANNON, 


Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 
Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office : 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MARION COUDREY, 


Dramatic Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales—Vocal Instruction. 
ddress: Room 405, 487 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
aa: 539 Washington Avenue 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 








Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 54th St. ; 589 Fulton St. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


prano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 


=~ Tr 

Evsa Von Yette’s Vocar ScHoov. 
_Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. Piano: ropuiee course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert Bo 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist, 
_Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, New 


York. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Con Musicales. 





Boston. 





CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1@2 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counte: ~ gre Composition. 


French ool. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 


Vocal Art. ‘ French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 








‘New England Conservatory of Music, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Send for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, OP iiisacer. 





Mr. anv Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 


136 Boylston, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principa! 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





The AUDITORIUM, 


TOLEDO. 


An unequaled Hall for Concert or Lecture use 
Centrally located and with seating capacity of 900. 
Open for general engagement. Apply to 

Miss E. L. HAMILTON, Lessee. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 

300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
rlin. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), q 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 


correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
oe practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
erate. 





WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
: Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development. 
6 East 17th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 


208 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


SOL RAPPAPORT, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert 
and Musicales. 


Vocal Teacher of the cele- 
brated Bouhy method. 
Address : 
868 Boulevard, New York. 





school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and | 


| London, England. 


| 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. | ~ 


| Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
| Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Pf Elgin Avenue Lonten, w. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta!), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
rizes, &c., given. 

‘ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory. 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, 
Principal Piasoforte Departmcat. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 
Principal Syathctic Departmeat. 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, 
Principal Organ Departmcat. 
LOUIS SCHMIDT, Principal Violin Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a distance. 


Send for Catalogue and ies 1) of 
jJoun C. Grices, YIMER Ss ON. 
Musical Director and Sec’y.; M. KE. PALMER, Treas. 





(Phe « Hrernberg s 


Miss MARY ROLLINS MURPHY, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 








oncerts, 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mention this Paper. 


cheel of usIG, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1720 Chestnut Street. 


CONSTANTIN von STERNBERG, 
PRINCIPAL. 


SESSION 1897-98 OPENS SEPTEMBER 25. 
-_—- COMPLETE MUSICAL. EDUCATION IN ALL BRANCHES. — 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 107 AVENUE HENRI MARTIN, / 
PARIS, September 1, 1897 ‘ 


Music EvERYWHERE. 

Music in the mountains 
Music in the hills, 

Music in the fountains, 
Music in the rills 


HE staid and Sober M. le Président de la 
République Frangaise must wonder—if indeed he has 
left him the power to wonder—why in the name of things 
fitting che state has chosen Don Giovanni to be his musi- 
cal welcome! What has the good man done on this 
memorable trip that the Spanish lothario, Don /uan, 
should be roguishly introduced to him on his return to his 
native heath ? 

To be sure he Aas strayed from home through ways and 
for days never before permitted to a chef of a republic; he 
has scaled the silken ladders of social fame as no French 
President has ever; hobnobbed with seductive aristocracy 
with a familiarity allowed to no other son of French lib- 
erty before him; he has flirted with Dame Royalty in a 
most skittish fashion; he has bowed the knee to the 
powers that be; kissed the hands of vestals sacred only to 
thrones; magnetized the royal parents; borne off with 
sturdy arms the flower of Signatures from the imperial 
chambers, and proclaimed the fiangailles of two beating 
governmental hearts; but then—Don Giovanni—Fates for- 
fend! 

At all events the Mozart chef d’ceuvre has the honor of 
being chosen to celebrate this evening the prodigal’s re- 
turn, and said prodigal has been supplicated to be present, 
even though in dust-coat and sleeping-car cap, just to show 
his grateful people how grateful he is to them for being 
happy that he is glad! 

Poor M. Gailhard, who has just drawn on his sleeping cap 
down at Biarritz, after his taxing preparations for The 
Meistersingers, must be aroused from his first doze by de- 
spoiling dispatches as to fatted musical calves and tripping 
musical feet in the restless capital. Sleepily he assents to 
the Mozart comedy on the ground of—s/s ad-mzi-ra-ble 
ballet! The spectacle is to be gratuit, Caron, Alvarez, 
Renaud and Carrére in the caste, honored to represent in 
semi-tones the event of national betrothal and presiden- 
tial home coming. 

Brasseries, cafés, streets and eyes are to be wide open 
all night, the national district is to be illuminated and 
festooned, and sports and dancing through the streets is to 
be the order of the thirty-six hour day. Business is all 
suspended of course (who cares for house building at the 
wedding feast ?), and weary travelers at the various reeking 
stations may carry their own trunks to their differens stop- 
ping places, or leave them there on the railway counters, 
just according to the entrainement of their several tem- 
peraments. Who wants trunks in Parisona festal day. 

Certainly we do not hear of any ‘‘ring” in connection 
with this wonderful matrimonial event and no trace of a 
license is in sight, but then no doubt there are such things. 
Why the insignia of so sweet and innocent an affair, which 
so nearly touches all hearts, should be kept so rigidly secret 
in the bosoms of the respective parents is something that 
now and again enters the minds of even a few dull people 
whose féte spirit is damp. But why bother about trifles 
while the sun shines and the flags make windows in the 


blue heavens? Let us dance and sing and—forget. For | 


we are French ! 
** # 
Speaking of M. Gailhard, the last seen of him was pass- 
ing through Royat, the gay French watering place, his 
comely, picturesque form mounted on a superb automobile, 


| which he was taking southward to train to face a Spanish 
| frontier or a Pyrenees peak without shying. He was well, 
but pale and nervous, as are all the operatic force, with 
their interminable artistic labors. 
For it must be said, with all truth, of the Paris Opéra 
that if it does not produce that which is ‘all things to all 
| men” it is not through want of care, toil and ardor on the 
part of the contingent. 


Royat is one of the exquisite French flowers which punc- 
| tuate the way between Laqueuille, the Mont Dore exist and 
Paris. It is like an aristocratic and city bred relative of 
the latter—high strung, artificial, gayly dressed in latest 
mode, in strong contrast to the sturdy, rugged, frowning 
and untouched naturalness of the mountain district. 

The landscape fairly laughs! It is impossible to imagine 
anything more gay, open and joyous than the expression of 
| a bird’s-eye view of Royat, bathed in autumn glory, asseen 
| from a summit. 
| The triplet sisters—Royat is noted for its springs, Cler- 
mont for its superb cathedral, petrified cave and the mod- 
| est home where Pascal was born, and Montferrand, a per- 
| fect old historic curiosity shop, enough to send a connoisseur 
; mad with glee—lie spread out there in the tinted sheen like 
| pretty sleeping sheep in a flowered meadow, all around 
them skirted by rolling hills sewn with tiny pink and white 
houses like daisies in a sward 

A most remarkable, even thrilling effect is that of the 
eastern horizon, which, instead of rolling off downward to 
meet the sky, floats upward in a mirage, like a panorama 
of hill and city draped in a mauve film, and merging with 
the sky into perfect unison. The effect is heightened by 
the fact that this mauve veil cuts off distinctly the far from 
the near horizon, producing the illusion of a vision of the 
New Jerusalem, or some other unknown world, rising be- 
hind the gauze netting of an immense dream theatre. 

Like Mont Dore, Royat has its progressive spirit in M 
Servant, a Frenchman of taste, executive ability and 
enthusiasm for his work in the city, which cannot be too 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


highly commended For thirty years he has been conjur- 
ing the artistic chef d’ceuvre which, under the name of 
‘‘Grand Hotel and Grounds,” bears the marks of time, art- 
loreand money. The grounds around the place are nothing 
short of fairyland, an endless Cupid’s bower of flower gar- 
dens, shrubs, shaded walks, summer houses, steeps, steps 
shaded walks, all softened, refined and perfumed—a per- 
fect marriage between nature and art. Indeed the whole- 
place is one scene of romantic loveliness, almost sickening 
in its semi-tropic voluptuousness. 

This feeling is augmented by incessant music streaming 
about the place from 8 in the morning till 11 at night, 
and which seems as if flowing out of the conditions, a 
natura) outlet. 

M. Emile Bourgeois, the gifted sous-chef of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, who has charge of the musical affairs, 
does not admit the ‘‘ naturalness,’’ however. Fifteen hours 
of every day, including Sunday, are steadily and unremit- 
tingly devoted to the work with the natural care and 
solicitude of a rising chef. This after his heavy winter in 
Paris, where M. Bourgeois as chef, composer, teacher and 
musica] friend is an artistic centre, must be trying to the 
health of even so valiant a musician. 

He has a most excellent orchestra at Royat of artist 
musicians and excellent instruments, all in good tune and 
training, which does duty with certain changes in the dainty 
music pavilion by day and at the pretty theatre in the 
evening. Excellent programs, too, are given and listened 
to attentively by large crowds. One afternoon this week 
was devoted to a Saint-Saéns—Massenet festival, when some 
of the most attractive gems of the French masters were 
given. A gala representation next evening consisted of 
the fourth act of Carmen, Madame Bourgeois in the title 
role; the Maitre de Chapelle, and a concert, consisting of 
the Flying Dutchman overture, Rouet d’Omphale, Divin- 
ités du Styx, duos from the Contes d’Hoffmann, and the 
Dragons de Villars; harp and violoncello solos by Golter- 
mann, Dunkler and hasselmans, and two piano composi- 
tions by M. Bourgeois, Impromptu and Fileuse, played by 
the author. 

A Sunday afternoon program listened to with real in- 
terest from beginning to end had a Faust arrangement 
Liszt's second Rhapsodie; Hongroise, which does not sepa- 
rate well from its native instrument; a violin polonaise by 
Wieniawski; Regrets, for the ‘cello, by Vieuxtemps; 
overture to Le Roi d’Ys, and a taking Dépéches Telé- 
graphiques waltz, by Strobl, asa finale. Acts from Rip- 
Rip and Tohn Bohn operettes were to be given the follow- 
ing evening. La Danse Macabre, prelude to the Deluge; 
Marche Heroique, prelude to Eve; Clair de Lune, from 
Werther; Vision Fugitif, from Hérodiade, and the Cid bal- 
let, comprised the Saint-Saéns-Massenet festival, in which 
M. Bertoglio as violinist and M. Mareschal as singer were 
foremost in the generous applause. 





Paris, 

| Thetempo of the dormant beauty’s pulse begins to ac- 
| celerate, the réveille is only a question of a week or two. 
Many musical directors are already at their desks. M. 
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Carvalho returned yesterday. Professqgs are returning one 
by one. Marchesi is already at work. Perplexed students 
are opening their trunks, shaking out wrinkled skirts and 
souvenirs of ‘‘lovely Swees,” getting used to the sounds of 
the floor and height of the door handles and finding where 
would be a good place for everything with no room for any 
thing, and for the portraits of papa, mamma and ‘“ him.” 
The park bands have a line of lassitude through their har- 
monies, piano tuners are receiving abrupt postal cards, 
music stores are arranging their little window expositions, 
organists are trying dusty stops and the prime donne are 
looking discoveries of recent gold mines at each other and 
wondering how on earth they are going to keep it up and 
—everybody is writing for certain copies of Tue Musica 
Courier which they ‘just forgot” or ‘‘just read in a 
hurry” and did not know till now that it had something 
in it about ‘hem 

And now they will put somebody to the extra time and 
trouble to find back numbers for them or not to find them, 
and it will never occur to them but that it is all right that 
somebody should do so, or as to the superficiality of sub- 
scribing for a musical journal only and alone for the sake 
of reading in it what is said of ‘Aem when somebody tells 
them it has appeared 

* 2 * 

There will be many affarent discourtesies on my part 
in regard to letters, cards, visits, questions, presentations, 
&c., this month, due to withheld correspondence and 
other withheld causes. Withheld courtesy is not among 
the latter, however, and due assurance of the fact is here 
expressed, with real regret in many cases. Later on the 
genuineness of the expression will be manifest. There is 
neither slight nor neglect in the heart of Tue Musical 
Cour!erR except what is unavoidable, and Fate is respon- 


sible for that. 
* * # 


After remaining in Paris all summer, studying her réles 
in Italian, Miss Minnie Tracey is off for a rest in Genoa, 
whence she goes to Milan, where, as has been announced, 
she has a first-class engagement with Sonzogno 

Mr. Le Grand Howland, the indefatigable American 
musician, reappeared like a bird ona branch in Paris fora 
few days, but is off again to another branch. Mr. Felix 
Fox, the Boston pianist, has left for home. M. Leopold 
Godowsky has passed through here. The excellent Boston 
vocal teacher Mr. Arthur M. Hubbard and his wife are 
among the most earnest and appreciative musicians who 
have been in Paris this season. Sweet Lillian Blauvelt 
flitted by. Louis Crépaux, of San Francisco and the Paris 
Grand Opéra, will have a message next week. Miss Julie 
Opp has been here visiting Miss Blackstone-Freeman. 
Madame von Klenner has been here and is gone, like many 
another blessing. Six Americans with characteristic 
‘‘Haste makes waste” leave rendezvous indications for 
‘*to-morrow” without date. Where is to-morrow without 
to-day ? 

Mr. Franz Bellinger, of Philadelphia, is on the Continent. 
Miss Lulu A. Breed, an earnest, conscientious American 
teacher of music, full of the responsibility of her pupils’ 
advancement, is in Paris seeking light. This is the sort of 
student who needs Paris, and whom Paris can benefit, and 
who can benefit others by her increased light. 

Miss Mary Berry, of St. Louis, a promising young 
vocalist, and pupil of Madame Lankow, of New York, has 
left Paris for London. She has been spending her vacation 
in the most profitable, manner traveling and studying in 
company with her teacher. At Bayreuth they were met 
by Marie von Gelder, also a pupil of Madame Lankow, 
who is engaged at Amsterdam this season. In Paris Miss 
Berry was under the guidance of the Girls’ Club and 
friends. At Bayreuth she had the privilege of singing for 
Mr. Kneise, who expressed surprise at her volume of tone. 
She is to continue German study and return tohim. Miss 
Von Gelder is also to be his pupil. This student gives all 
the credit of her advancement to her teacher and speaks 
hopefully of a certain Berlin school for Americans which 
Madame Lankow proposes to establish in Berlin 

Miss Catherine South is among the anxious inquirers as 
to vocal salvation in Paris this season. Miss Pauline Stein 
announces her safe return to Kenwood avenue, Chicago, 
and finds her old health almost restored. She intends to 
make up for lost time with her accustomed energy and 
intelligence. She has been the recipient of several flatter- 
ing offers already in America. 

Mr. Frederick Maxon, an earnest and talented organ 
pupil of M. Guilmant, is in London en route for home. Mr. 
Maxon is organist and choirmaster of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Philadelphia, where he has been over a 
dozen years a live and ardent musical worker Under his 
direction various selections from The Messiah, Redemp- 
tion, Holy City, the Forty-second Psalm, &c., have been 
given to large audiences on special evenings. He is also 
concert organist and is associated with W. W. Gilchrist’'s 
school. He came to M. Guilmant to add to his proficiency, 
repertory and power of usefulness, and is both surprised at 
and grateful for what the master has done for him. 

Americans will have a big debt to pay M. Guilmant for 
what he has done for their young musicians in Paris. He 





is not merely a great organist and great teacher, but a 
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. SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VOCAL Srupio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST. 
801 Steinway Hall, 


HESS-BURR, 
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great souled, big hearted man, straight as a mast on a 
man-of-war and full of universal art ardor. The Ameri- 


cans are specially privileged in having him as guest, as 


artist and as a friend. 

Madame Ram, of St. Servan, closed the August days by 
a brilliant musical reunion, in which various artists on 
various instruments were heard with enthusiasm. M. 
Aigre, flutist; Mlle. Gaconnetti, M. Nandés and M. La 
Taste, as vocalists; M. Samson, as ‘cellist; Madame 
Gouirand-Gentil and Madame Ram, as pianists, had grand 
snecess. The program was largely classic, the Rams being 
of that privileged sect. Madame Ram played the sonata 
in E flat for piano and flute with M. Aigre. 

Mme. Polak von Elsner, sister of Litta, herself a singer, 
is living in Brussels. She has recently lost both husband 
and mother. She expects soon toleave for America, where 
her sister is very ill. Among her friends in Brussels is the 
well-known cantatrice, Mme. Dyna Beumer, who is going 
to America next winter. The latter’s husband is chef 
d’orchestra in Brussels and both are great favorites. The 
Queen is greatly interested in the American tour and 
invited Mrs. Potter Palmer to hear the singer at the 
former’s villa in Brussels. 

The tenor Escalais was prevented from passing his cus- 
tomary season at Mont Dore this year by being called as a 
member of the jury in the Conservatoire during the vocal 
examinations. After that concert engagements at Spa left | 
but a short season at the nearest seashore, whence he, with | 
his talented wife, return in a few days to recommence their 
vocal work in Paris. (See page 3.) 

Mme. Aita R. Bibbins, of Indiana, 


with Trabadelo. 
other side.” 

During the month of September the Institut Polytech- 
nique, of Paris (see page 3), is open to supplemental study 
for pupils preparing for superior classes or for children re- 
tarded in instruction. 
ments are also taught in private lessons, and interesting 
promenades are made in the Bois and environs under 
special direction. 

Friends of Margaret Reid are proud of her Laden suc- | 
cess this season, but Margaret Reid herself is still more | 
proud of a prize won by her Great Dane dog Mephisto at 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association, Regents Park, London, 


She is installed in an apartment ‘on the | 


the well-known | 
vocal teacher in several colleges there, has arrived to study | 


Foreign languages and accomplish- 


where all the *‘swell dogs” were exhibited, including five 
of the Princess of Wales’. Mephisto’s grandfather, by the 
way, is in the Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris. 

FanNniE Epcar THomas. 


Things in General. 
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817 Newhall street, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., September 1, 1897. § 


PEAKING of grandfathers, your RaconTeuR 
isn’t init. I had avery distant uncle called Tetzel 
the Monk. Commissioned by the Pope, he traveled around 
selling indulgences, cheap or high priced, accompanied by 
his two sons, an unusual thing for a Dominican friar to do. 
Martin Luther, who married a nun, and who, by living ina 
glass house had no business to play with a sling shot, de- 
nounced him. They had lots of fun in Wurms, burning 
each other’s sermons, &c. Not long ago I noticed that a 
Martin Luther was to be admitted to the ministry, and 
here am I a Tetzel doing business at the old stand. I am 
going to write him a letter, as follows: 
Martin Luther: 

Dear Frienp—-Times is hard, business is dull; while 
still in business, I have a large stock of able-bodied indul- 
gences left on a hands, which I would like to dispose of 
| at any price, hat will you give me for one good Al in- 
dulgence, dated ahead, and good for any crime? Have 
also a good, heavy inkstand, useful for throwing at the 
| devil. ope you will not get in the condition of seeing 
devils often, bles you have a special indulgence—price, 
$1.50—for the sin of intemperance. Let me hear from you 
soon. The Pope sends love, and says your sermons made 
fine lamp lighters. Your old friend, TETZEL. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot? Never! 


es ne# ee 


I have golden dreams for Milwaukee—dreams which never 
will be realized. Of that there is no doubt, absolutely none. 
Our location is beautiful; beautiful houses seem to be flung 
down among the fresh trees, trees made more beautiful by 
| contact with the blue lake which serves as a background; 
the streets are like white ribbons dropped in thick grass to 
| mark a path; the air near the lake, and especially where 1 
live, is heavy with the perfume of sweet clover, white and 
red clover, golden-rod and long grass. I can look out of 


| 


my window and see wild rose bushes growing between the 
cracks in the sidewalk; but this is a suburb; other streets 
are more orderly and crowded. Milwaukee everywhere is 
lovely. The country is rolling and wooded, the landscape 
almost always smiling save when the days are dark and 
the lake gloomy or angry. Where nature has done so 
much would it not be ideal if we had a correspondingly 
beautiful mental and art life, if we had serene, pure pur- 
suits beyond the comprehension of animals, whose mode of 
life we have for generations past made ourown? It would 
be a great aid if good fellowship, magnanimity, kindliness, 
reigned among our artists and musicians, instead of their 
present cut-throat policy 

Suppose we spent as much money toward cultivating our 
tastes and the general public by means of the arts as we 
in some of these 


now waste in many ways. Suppose, 


wooded spots along the lake, conservatories of pretty, 
graceful architecture, with corps of competent teachers, 
nestled. 
all parts of the States and from the neighboring States, and 
if sometimes their means were insufficient and their abilities 
good, they were assisted in the right way. 
had built around a quadrangle a vocal school, a violin 
school, a piano school, a dramatic school, a theory and har- 
mony school, a school where one could learn to play upon 
the other orchestral instruments; an art, design and archi- 
tectural school, a gymnasium and a chapel—a regular 
university of art. Suppose, also, among these buildings 
was a hall for orchestrai concerts, a theatre for the pupil re- 
citals and for the operas given by the advanced pupils; an 
art gallery where could be found the pictures painted by 
the advanced art pupils, or the artists from the city ; these 
pictures could be bought by the university. 

Suppose the institutions were sought by the scores of 
bright, talented pupils, now leading lives of penury, discom- 
fort and loneliness in strange lands, or in the larger, more 
dangerous, unwholesome cities of America. And suppose 
Milwaukee took a fervent interest in these institutions and 
in the pupils, urging them on, supporting and encouraging 
them. Suppose! Oh, just suppose! And then if we had 
a large, well trained orchestra to give symphony concerts, 
to instruct and assist the pupils, and if our musicians could 
make money enough for the barest necessities of life with- 
out leading a dog’s life by playing in saloons, and if the 
people would spend in music, books, pictures the money 


Suppose pupils came to these conservatories from 
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they now spend on vauderville shows, lithographs, French 
and English novels—if! This is an enormously rich city, 
but we haven't a conservatory worth mentioning; we 
haven’t anything—except beer, and that always makes you 
sick, unless you eat olives with it, and beerand olives is an 
ungodly, inartistic combination. Mux vomica also pre- 
vents unpleasant effects from drinking domestic beer (this 
is for the benefit of the Raconreur, who, not knowing when 


he was well off, was foolish enough to wish that he could be 


in Milwaukee with the New York Arion Society. As you 
may have surmised, I, personally, drink only ink.) We 
could be a second Bayreuth (without the traditions) if we 


wished. With our location, climate, money, what couldn’t | 


we be, and what are we ? 


* ne *# & 


Speaking of our theatre orchestras, the critic on the 
Journal suggests that seventeen men take the place of the 
nine now employed, since we can’t have forty. He admits 
that it is inartistic, but it would be a vast improvement 
over the present ridiculous arrangement. The combina- 
tion suggested is this: One flute (this would be very 
weak), one oboe, two clarinets, two French horns, one 
trumpet, one trombone, one drummer, three first violins 
(this would be rather squeaky), two second violins, one 
viola, one violoncello, one double-bass. Besides being a 
vast improvement musically, this would give employment 
to eight more men, which is a very important considera- 
tion. A ‘cellist told me that the Pabst theatre manage- 
ment intends cutting down its orchestra, which has until 
now comprised the bulk of Bach’s orchestra, and furnish- 
ing suitable music after the serious dramas given there. 
The ‘cello isto be eliminated, and probably other instru- 
ments will be dropped correspondingly. I hope this will 
not be the final arrangement, for besides decreasing the 
already small income of the men discharged, it will spoii 
the music. 

***# & # 

I wish Arthur M. Abell, whose articles we all enjoy so 
much, would give us a list of some good, fairly easy, violin 
pieces—something which does not descend to to the dreary 
nor yet require the technic of a Sauret. Something mel- 
odic, serious and modern. Such a list, coming from one 
who is in touch with the newest productions and the best 
arrangements, would be of great assistance to our teachers 
and pupils. If Mr. Abell, on his approaching American 
tour, comes to Milwaukee, I should like to show him some 
violins which are here in acollection, phenomenal in some 
respects. We are always glad to have the opinion of ap- 
preciative and competent people upon things dear to us 
and considered beautiful by us. I,wonder why no paper 
except the Sen/zne/ has written up this collection. Possibly 
because the critics do not know a vast amount about vio- 
lins, varnish, shape, model, tone, &c. 


*22 # 


How many collegians who have graduated cum laude 
have never been heard from! How many conservatory 
graduates are not worth a feeble shake of a lamb’s tail. It 
proves very little that one has been turned out of some 
conservatory mill. We all know unfortunate conservatory 
graduates who, after passing a good examination, have 
grown old and gray, finally wondering what in thunder 
they were ever born for, since they could never score 
heavily as musicians. I noticed in the August 25 issue of 
Tue Courier a communication signed by one who had been 
‘*for quite some time” in Milwaukee, in which a tolerably 
mediocre violinist receives a quantity of free advertising. 
I am supposed to cherish, for some occult reason, an ani- 
mosity for one who, had he not received too much fulsome 
praise, to the exclusion of those his superiors, is invisible 
to me both personally and musically. I don’t know him. 
I have chronicled in the past reasons why I consider him 
only average, if that. 

The correspondent must be ‘real smart” to visit a town 
‘*for quite some time” and be competent to judge what 


| 

things are fair or unfair, important or the reverse. He 
knows lots, except English, which possibly degenerated 
during his intimacy with the violinist in question, who, 


although he has been in America five or six years, has not | 


| yet learned to speak the tongue of the land which supports 
him. That's nothing; we have musicians who have been 
here thirty years—thirty years! and cannot yet make them- 
selves understood in English. 


tained by musicians who, were their real opinions to 
become known to the young man in question, would give 
his conceit a great shock—possibly. Let him play me 
Ernst’s F sharp minor concerto, Paganini’s solo for the G 
string, Paganini’s Witches’ Dance, Paganini’s D major 
concerto, Hubay’s A minor concerto, La Rondo des Lutins, 
Wieniawski's F sharp minor concerto, the Kreutzer Sonata 
—let him play them within 50 per cent. as wellas Jacob 
Reuter plays them and I will gladly praise him as I praise 
Reuter. This 1s more than fair. To ask him to play as 
well as the man whose work he derides and for whose 
tone he wouldn't give ‘‘ 2 cents,” it should be a very simple 
thing for him to do. 

These people are so ignorantly childish—the Trio Club, I 
mean. Here are three men, each an average musician, 
not one of them extra gifted, intelligent or educated, be- 
cause our local critics have handled them like sniveling 
babies they have come to believe that of all the mu- 
sicians of this town they positively have the best and 
only right to exist. The truth is, they play fairly well, and 
they consider it an insult for anyone to criticise them, or 
that any other organization should be tolerated in or around 
Milwaukee—this is what their speech and actions denote 
That they regard criticism as an insult is proved by the 
rage which arose in the shirt front of their ‘cellist because 
I simply remarked that Hugo Bach played better than he, 
and that he missed intonation. 

If he doubts Bach’s superiority, let him play on a concert 
stage with Bach, before a fairly intelligent audience, and 
he will learn his lesson. This is a fact, and admits of no 
rage, spleen or vituperation. Any musician who thinks 
otherwise is a fool—no unusual thing. Anyhow, they are 
going to get even, because I won't flatter their vanity and 
lie about them. They, it is darkly hinted, are going to re- 
fuse me passes to their concerts. Dreadful, to be so afraid 
of criticism. A musician should profit by criticism, a// 
criticism. He is a silly fool to get angry over it, for his 
getting angry is the surest mark of his inferiority. This is 
a fair little club, and I wish it success. There should be 
room and support for a dozen such. 


se 2 & 


A picture of gentlemanly manners, brotherly love, grati- 
tude and a sample of the magnanimous feeling for each 
other existing among our musicians! A benefit was given 
for the members of a certain orchestra. A violinist of rare 
ability contributed his services, which he could ill afford 
to do. The audience stamped and bravoed and shrieked 
praises to him. Instead of thanking this musician who 
had brought them such honor, certain members of the 
orchestra were furious at his success; they mimicked him, 
tore him to pieces, and growled, where no one could jerk 
them up that he played like a ‘‘Schmear painter.” We 
need new musicians here who are incapable of making 
these disgusting exhibits of bad manners and spite, and 
who are not as ignorant as horse blocks generally. 


**# £# # 


The /ourna/ said, you can see, that the things of which 
I write are acknowledged here at home 


The colleagues of my friend, the ‘‘ Dramatic Critic,” are 
all very lenient to distinctly bad shows, and for repayment 
they should not complain that their readers learn to disre- 
gard their opinions and refuse to be lead by them to the 
expending of their available amusement pocket money. 
Here also there is great room for reform. If all the critics 
of this city would agree to tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, in one season Milwaukee could 
be raised triumphantly from the slough of despond into 


Now, in my opinion concerning this violinist, I am sus- | 
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which it has dropped, theatrically speaking. But this is a 
hopeless dream. The critics on the German papers do not 
understand half of what they see and hear in the English 

| theatres, and when they do they deliberately judge it from 
a different standard than under which it is presented. The 
other English papers believe that it is ‘‘ bad business"’ to 
| criticise anything, no matter how bad it is, adversely, and 
that is the situation. The dramatic criticism of Milwaukee, 
instead of being a power, is a farce, and until the critics can 
act unitedly there is little hope of improvement. My friend 
cannot accomplish it single-handed, and the others are 
| either unwilling or unable to help him 


This is the case, put mildly. The critics either lack in- 
telligence, ability to tell the truth, or are cowards. It 
doesn’t matter much which. I’m weary 


* *# # & 


Mrs. Stacy Williams, an energetic vocal teacher, opens 
her studio September 1. 

The A Capello Choir commence rehearsals September 2. 

The Academy of Music opened the season with a bur- 
lesque, and will become a burlesque house. The play was 
said by one critic to be unfit for feminine ears, but he 
hoped fora change. Lord help us—ewig und immer. 

The Alhambra remains a vaudeville house, with good 
soloists interspersed semi-occasionally 

The Sentinel says 

The Pabst Theatre will open on Wednesday evening, the 15th prox., 
when Angela Bormann and Max Kappner, two newly engaged mem- 
bers of the company, will make their American début. On Sunday 
evening, the 19th, the new soubrette, Emmy Borowska, will be wel- 
comed. Two new plays will be presented on these occasions 
Fraeulein Doctor, by Walter and Stein, and Die Goldene Eva, by 
Schoenthan and Koppel-Ellfeld 

This theatre is well managed by Ferdinand Welb and 
Leon Wachsner, who endeavor to keep the tone up, and to 
give satisfactory productions. They should spare no ex- 
pense to secure a good orchestra of at least thirty men. 
Bach is the musical director; Max Winné, capellmeister. 


** * 

The Sentinel says 
The regular season at the Davidson Theatre wl! begin on Monday 
evening, September 6, at which time the Lyceum Theatre Company 
will appear in a number of plays, among which will be The Prisoner 
of Zenda, which will be the opening attraction ; other pieces will be 
The First Gentleman of Europe. The Mayflower and The Late Mr 
Castello. fames K. Hackett will be seenin the leading male roles 


while an actress new to this city, Miss Mary Mannering, will appear 
in the principal female parts 
This is intended to be a first-class theatre and should be 
kept such. Good troupes and good works only should be 
secured. The Davidson audiences would do well to mend 
their manners. If they are not ladies and gentlemen, they 
might imitate the manners of those who are—even monkeys 
can imitate Pax vobiscum, 
Emity GRANT VON TETZEL. 


Aana Miller Wood.—Anna Miller Wood, who is spend- 
ing the summer in San Francisco, has made an instan- 
taneous success wherever heard in concert. In Southern 
California she sang at Los Angeles and Pasadena, receiv- 
ing most complimentary notices, some of which are ap- 
pended 

Miss Wood hasa rich contralto voice of great power and feeling 
and she controls it easily A remarkable evidence of her versatility 
was afforded by her first four numbers. Franz’s Aus dem Meer 
was superbly rendered and won rapturous applause.—/asadena 
Correspondent of Los Angeles Daily Times, July 9, 1807 


Miss Wood scored a distinct success, winning her way to the hearts 
of her audience with her first song and deepening the favorable im- 
pression with each succeeding number. She possessesa well trained 


voice of a delicious quality, rich, powerful and thrilling with feel- 
ing, which she controls easily and artisticall, Her enunciation is 
refreshingly distinct and adds immensely to the charm of her sing- 
ing.—Los Angeles Times, July 7, 1807 

Miss Wood's voice is a rich, powerful contralto of wide range, 
which she uses with a very great deal of intelligent art. Her diction 
is delightful in either French, German or English, and she sang last 


night in all three; she infuses a fine dramatic spirit into all she sings 
and her tone production and modulation are admirable.—Los An- 


geles Herald, July 7, 187. 
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NoTEs FROM GERMANY. 
ts the final performance at Bayreuth this sum- 


mer, which was also the one hundredth performance 
so far of Parsifal, a great row occurred anent the imperson- 
ation of the part of Kundry. There have been two Kun- 
drys at Bayreuth this summer—Madame Brema and Miss 
von Mildenburg. The latter is the declared favorite of 
the Wagner family, but the former is by far the better rep- 
resentative of the part. 

Now, Madame Brema had it specified in her contract that 
she should sing Aundry three times this summer, including 
the initial performance. This clause and the entire contract 
have been strictly complied with by the Wagner heirs, but 
Madame Brema finally insisted upon singing Aundry a 
fourth time, the latter in the centennial performance of 
Parsifal, and in order to gain her point she refused to sing 
Fricka in the last Walkiire performance unless she was 
also intrusted with the final Kundry impersonation. 

Cosima Wagner, who had no other Fricka on hand, had 
to yield and give the promise, but she and Madame Brema 
had not reckoned with the prowess of Frl. von Mildenburg, 
who was likewise bent upon singing Kundry inthe final per- 
formance, and sing it she did! While Brema, relying 
upon Madame Wagner's promise, was quietly biding the 
time to be driven up the hill to the Festspielhaus, Frl. von 
Mildenburg stole up there three hours before the beginning 
of the performance, took possession of the three Kundry 
dresses and locked herself in with them in her dressing 
room. Half an hour before the unfolding of the curtain 
this state of affairs became known and, of course, there 
was a great row and fuss. Herr Commerzieurath von 
Gross in person went to the door of the artist’s dressing 
room, but was denied admittance. Threats of forcing the 
door did not avail any, and the occupant shouted from 
within the fort that she was dressed for the first act and 
that if Madame Brema wanted the dress she would have to 
tear it from her (Frl. von Mildenburg’s) body. Possession 
is nine-tenths of the law, even in Bayreuth, and, despite 
Frau Cosima’s promise and Madame Brema’s rage, Frl. 
von Mildenburg was the Kuadry of this year’s final Parsi- 
fal performance. I have this scene from an eye-witness 
and it is true and authentic. 


sn *# 


As I announced in my first letter from Bayreuth, there 
will not be any performances at Bayreuth in 1898, all 
rumors to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* a2 


Tam-Tamagno, the miserly and penurious rich tenor, has 
been fleeced out of more than 2,000,000 frs. by a clever 
Italian deputy. He made the tenor buy an old and de- 
crepit hotel in the Italian capital for the luxuriant sum of 
over 2,000,000 frs., under the false pretense that it would be 
bought back at a great advance by the Government, which 
was in need of this building for one of its departments. 
Then the same deputy sold the tenor a piece of real estate 
worth 200,000 frs. for the sum of 900,000 frs. Now the 





| tenor is suing the clever Denes Cavallini in the courts of 
Como. 
**# * 

The Raconreur, in his interesting list of the works of 
Richard Strauss, omitted to enumerate that most graphic- 
ally descriptive ot all of the young composer’s symphonic 
poems, his Tod und Verklaerung, which was the first of 
his orchestral works that drew the attention of the civilized 
world to the Munich composer. 

2 *# # 

The Wolff concert agency furnishes the papers with the 
following interesting list of musical artists and their where- 
abouts during the summer vacation: Arthur Nikisch and 
family are spending the summer at Ostend; Eugen d’Al- 
bert and his wife, neé Finck, are at Hoehenried, on Lake 
Starenberg, in Bavaria. He is devoting himself to the 
wheel and to rowing, while incidentally he is reported to 
be composing a new opera, this time in a ‘‘ popular” vein. 
I hope it will not prove in vain and that it will become 
popular. Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, the graceful pianist, is 
at Gerardmer, a lovely littlespotin the Vosgues Mountains. 
‘*His Excellency’’ Pablo de Sarasate spends the summer 
in Spain, partially in his native town of Pamplona and 
part of the time at Santiago. 

Marcella Sembrich was first at Bad Elster, then at Kalt- 
lentgeben, near Vienna, and is now on her way to Italy. 
Teresa Carrefio is at Achensee in the Pertisan, where she 
is surrounded by a host of young lady pupils. She will be 
the soloist at the tirst of Manager Wolff's ten Philharmonic 
subscription concerts under Nikisch’s direction. Josef 
Hofmann spent the summer at Kissingen, not at the piano, 
but at lawn tennis, which is decidedly more invigorating. 
Messrs. Alfred and Heinrich Gruenfeld, the popular artists, 
were first, as usual, at Marienbad, and are now summering 
at Sylt. Dr. Ludwig Wuellner, the singer-recitator of 
Cologne, is also there. Camilla Landi spent a part of the 
summer in Switzerland. Alexander Petschnikoff was at 
Ilmenan until he was called to Berlin through the arrival of 
a little daughter. Busoni is likewise in Berlin, busy with 
important musical studies. Professor Halir and wife are at 
Marienbad. Joseph Joachim, after his return from Eng- 
land, went to Bergamo, where he will take part in the 
Donizetti festival. Willy Burmester, the Paganini redi- 
vivus, spent his time at Cuxhaven. Arrigo Serato was at 
his home in Bologna. Sophie Jaffé was at Odessa, and 
Raimund von Zur Muehlen is now also in Russia. Miss 
Rose Ettinger spent the summer in the United States, but 
will return to Berlin in September. Lillian Sanderson 
summered in Mecklenburg, and Moritz Moszkowski is pre- 
paring to change his residence from Berlin to Paris. 

I can add to the list the name of Court Conductor Wein- 
gartner, of Berlin, whom I saw ascending the Rochers de 
Naye, on Lake Geneva, in company with his very pretty 
wife. We did not speak as we passed by. 


7 **# * 


As I announced in one of my previous letters, the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin will introduce the Virgil Practice 
Clavier and its study for its next winter scheme. Mr. Vir- 
gil himself will begin a three months’ course of instruction 
for teachers and pupils on October 1. 


* *# 


At Cologne, day before yesterday, I had the pleasure of 
meeting two young American singers, Misses Olive Frem- 
stad and Marion Weed, who are engaged there at the Opera 
House until 1899. Miss Fremstad will open her season at 
Cologne with Carmen on September 9. 


* 2 # 


Miss Minnie Dilthey, the pretty little opera soprano, is at 
Berlin at the present moment. 


ss *# 
Elsa Kutscherra, the great dramatic soprano, has married 
Director Maximilian Denys, of Brussels. Congratulations 
are in order. O. F. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, September 11, 1897. 

HE Sunday musicals arranged by Mrs. S. B. 
Field at the Hotel Preston, Beach Bluff, this summer 
were most popular with the guests of the hotel and also 
with the large colony of cottagers at that charming resort. 
All the artists who appeared were much admired, and Miss 
Alice Robbins Cole, contralto, and Miss Laura Webster, 
‘cellist, were so much liked that by special request they 
appeared a second time. At the concert on August 29 the 
program was given by Mr. Stephen Townsend, Miss Laura 

Webster and Mrs. S. B. Field. 

A song recital, by Anna Miller Wood, contralto, of the 
First Church, Boston, took place in San Francisco on the 
afternoon of September 4 at the First Unitarian Church, 
corner Franklin and Geary streets, under the auspices of 
the Channing Auxiliary. The talented contralto was as- 
sisted by Miss Herne, Miss Olivia Edmunds and Mrs. J. M. 
Pierce. 

Miss Clara Munger, with Miss Lincoln and Miss White, 
will return to Boston from Europe about September 15. 

Mr. B. T. Hammond, of Worcester, will resume his in- 
struction in singing on Wednesday, September 15. Mr. 
Hammond's studio is one of the handsomest, if not the 
handsomest, in Massachusetts, and there are many objects 
of interest to entertain the visitor. The room isa large 
one, and is arranged in the most artistic manner—carved 
oak, Spanish leather and everything that goes to make up 
a charming and attractive apartment. 

Mr. Charles McLaughlin resumed lessons in organ, piano, 
violin and ensemble playing on September 8 at his studio 
in the Steinert Building. 

Mr. Frank E. Morse, in addition to the regular study of 
voice culture and the art of singing, offers two special 
courses for the coming season’s work. The normal course 
is for students intending to teach, and the church music 
course for those wishing to study that particular branch of 
music. The lectures of this course will include music in its 
varied relations to the church, to the music forms, schools, 
and on the completion of a course a certificate will be given 
to students, stating what has been accomplished. Mr. 
Morse began lessons at his studio in the Steinert Building 
on September 7. 

At the coming Worcester festival Mr. Franz Kneisel 
will play a concerto written for and dedicated to him by 
Mr. Gustav Strube. Mr. Strube is already known to the 
Boston public from two of his works that were played a 
couple of years ago by the Symphony Orchestra—an over- 
ture, The Maid of Orleans, and asymphony. Mr. Strube 
was born in Germany, and studied first under his father, 
who was kapellmeister, and he completed his musical edu- 
cation in the Leipsic Conservatory. After completing his 
studies he was offered and accepted a professorship in Mann- 
heim, where he remained until he accepted the position of 
first violinist in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, where he 
still remains. The violin concerto, in G major, is in three 
movements, the first and second of which are continuous, 
and the work is said to be the best that he has yet com- 
posed. The cadenza has been written by Mr. Franz 
Kneisel, who will play the concerto in the performance to 
be given at Worcester on Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 22. 

Mr. Edward Mollenhauer, New York, who is announced 
for a series of violin recitals in Steinert Hall, will give the 
first of the series on the evening of Tuesday, October 26. 

Miss Katherine Hurley, who is a pupil of Mr. Warren 
Davenport, and also a young singer of much promise, will 
give a recital on the evening of Thursday, October 14, in 
Steinert Hall. She will be assisted by several of the lead- 
ing Boston artists, including Hodgson’s Orchestra. 

Mr. Plunket Greene expects to open his American season 
with a series of song recitals in Steinert Hall during early 
November. 

Francis W. Perry, vocal teacher, has returned from his 
vacation trip, which was spent in South Florida, where he 
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has an orange grove and other large interests. He will 
begin at once the rehearsal of one of the well-known operas, 
which will constitute a part of a plan of operatic recitals 
to be given by his advanced pupils during the season. 


A few evenings ago a musical was given at Parker Point, | 


Blue Hill, Me., by the following Boston talent: Mrs. Bertha 
J. Topper, piano; Mr. Junius W. Hill, piano, and Mr. 
Wulf Fries, ‘cello. Piano and 'cello sonatas of Rubinstein, 
Runberger and Beethoven were given, as were two of the 
Kinder symphonies, under the direction of Mrs. Topper. 
The efforts of the performers were heartily responded to, 
and were greatly appreciated by all the cottagers at this 
beautiful seashore resort. 

The auction sale of seats for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts begins on Monday, September 27, and 
goes on for several days during the week. 

The Worcester Sfy says in regard to the coming music 
festival: 

Five hundred of the 700 season tickets offered at the 
festival auction sale, Wednesday morning, in Washburn 
Hall, were sold, and the total premiums amounted to about 
$1,000, or within about $200 of last year’s total. The sale 
will be continued in Washburn Hall. 

The festival bulletin, the preliminary folio issued by the 
association, will be ready for distribution Saturday and 
possibly at the rehearsal Friday evening. It contains the 
programs, sketches and portraits of the artists and a variety 
of interesting items relating to music. 

The festival book of programs, written by Mr. Lancaster, 
will probably be issued from the press by the last of next 
week. 
performed, its contents will be of more than ordinary value. 


The Astoria Entertainments. 


HE new ballroom of the Astoria, Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-fourth street, will be the scene of a brill- 
iant series of eutertainments during the coming winter. 
They will be given under the direction of the Society of 
Musical Arts, with Clarence Andrews as manager. The 
following dates have been fixed for them: December 6, 13 
and 21, January 4, 11, 18 and 24 and February 1. The 
society, of which J. Norman de R. Whitehouse is president, 
Charles T. Mathews vice-president, George H. McLean 
secretary, and John Du Fais treasurer, has sent out its cir- 
culars to those whom it wishes to become subscribers. 

The scale of prices ranges from the single subscription, 
$30, admitting one to the eight performances, to the family 
subscription, $50, which admits two members, or one mem- 
ber and a guest, as desired, to all the entertainments. 
There are to be several rows of seats, and behind them 
tables conveniently placed for the service of refreshments. 
There are two tiers of forty boxes, containing seven seats 
each, in which refreshments may be served. 

Half past 9 o'clock is the hour fixed for the perform- 
ance to begin. From then to 11 o'clock there will be opera 
and concert, and after that until midnight there will be 
vaudeville, specialties and ballet. There will be complete 
stage and scenic accessories and a first-class orchestra. 
Among other inducements held out in the circular are that 
new works by foreign and American composers will be 
produced, and the best vaudeville specialists and vocal and 
instrumental artists will be engaged. 

The circular states that operas comique and operettas of 
not more than two acts, short comedies and dramas, and 
musical pantomimes and ballet will be given.—Swua. 





Trabadelo in Paris.—The /igaro and other Paris jour- | 
nals announce the return to Paris of this celebrated pro- | 
fessor, who has passed his vacation in his Chateau d’ Arrona, 
and who has had the pleasure of witnessing the success of 
various pupils in the theatres at Bilboa, San Sebastian and 
Biarritz. M. de Trabadelo recommenced his lessons on 
September 1. This season he proposes to give several , 
grand musical soirées, in which artists of distinction and 
his best pupils will participate. Studios, 4 rue Marbeuf, 
Paris. 


In view of the large amount of new music to be | 


Miss Anna V. Metcalf. 


BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
21 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W. | 
HOSE Americans who come to Europe after 
having had experience in concert and church work 
usually make the most of their opportunities here. 

Miss Anna V. Metcalf is not an exception to this rule, for 
she is one of the most practical young artists we have seen 
in London, She possesses a pure soprano voice, of suffi- 
cient range to enable her to do any work required of a 
| soprano ; and the tones have that velvety quality which 
charms the ear. Miss Metcalf has been endowed by nature 
with musical talents of a high order; and not only that, but 
a disposition to develop those talents to their normal ex- 
tent. She has plenty of energy and intelligence, so that 
her study abroad has not only enabled her to acquire a 
large repertory, but has fitted her to interpret whatever 
she sings in a masterly manner. 

She is a native of Iowa, but her people removed to 
Southern California when she was a mere child, so that 

















ANNA VY. METCALP. 


she had the advantage of the beautiful, exhilarating atmos- 
phere of that glorious country, which will certainly con- 
tribute its full quota to the select company of stars of song 
who have and will adorn the firmament of the musical 
world. 

Visitors from the East who made pilgrimages to the 
Golden Gate in quest of health were attracted by the nota- 
bly fine singing of this young artist in concert and church 
work, as she held at different times positions in several of 
the leading churchesjn Southern California, and it was their 
discernment which led her to still further seek study in the 
development of her voice and the art of singing. One of 
the principal musicians who thus inflvenced her was Mr. 
D. H. Morrison, the well-known teacher of Philadelphia, 
with whom she studied at Los Angeles. In Chicago she 
was offered and accepted the position of soprano of St. 
Paul’s Church, corner Thirtieth street and Prairie avenue. 
During the year and a half she remained there she studied 
most of the time with Mr. William Nelson Burritt, who 
found her an apt pupil, and seeing that she had the talent 
to justify study abroad, advised her to go to Florence and 
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study first with Vannini, his former master, and then come 
to London. 

She accordingly crossed the Atlantic and sought the in- 
struction of this teacher. So pleased was he with her 
talent that he secured her the exceptional opportunity of 
singing at a distinguished concert of classical music, given 
in aid of charity by the leading aristocratic society of 
Florence, at the Amari Palace. The most noteworthy 
people of Italy were the patronesses, among the chief of 
whom were Principessa Di Scilla Margherita, Contessa 
Cugia di S. Orsola Eugenia, Contessa de la Rochepouchin 
Maria, Baronessa Frenche Elena, Marchese Montagliari 
Ernestina and Marchesa De Cardenal. 

This honor was conferred upon her only five months 
after her arrival in Florence, and so successful was she 
that she awakened a great deal of interest from the mem- 
bers of this distinguished audience, who have continued to 
Soon after she was specially en- 
| gaged tosing in the Philharmonic Hall of that Italian 
musical city. To give an idea of the success she won on 
this occasion, some of the press notices she received are 
given below. 

After winning success in Italy, she came to London, 
where she first studied with Mr. Georg Henschel, who, by 
the time this article appears, will be in America, where he 
is so highly esteemed. After lessons with him she had the 
advantage of further study with Mr. William Shakespere, 


| both in the interpretation of English songs and hints as to 


those finishing touches in voice production which enable 
the artist to secure such fine effects when they have mas- 
tered interpretation. 

During nearly all her stay in London she has studied 
oratorio with that famous teacher, Signor Randegger, and 
so faithfully has she worked that she has now a large re- 
pertory mastered under his direction, including The Mes- 
siah, Elijah, Creation, St. Paul, The Redemption, The 
Golden Legend (Sullivan), Verdi's Requiem, Berlioz’s 
Faust, Dvordk’s Spectre’s Bride, Athalie, the Hymn of 
Praise, the Stabat Mater (Rossini), Judas Maccabeeus and 
others. T'o take lessons of this great teacher is really a 
revelation to an artist whose intelligence is developed suffi- 
ciently to grasp what he imparts. He is so earnest in his 
work that he inspires his pupils with the love of serious 
study, and inculcates in them that artistic spirit which must 
be their guide in the trying care as imposed upon public 
favorites. 

Miss Metcalf's experience in church work helped her to 
grasp his instruction, and consequently she received the 
maximum amount of good, and doubtless will make her 
mark in this important field of music. 

While in Italy she studied the Italian language and dic- 
tion very diligently with Signor Chechi. She has made a 
special point, during her stay in London, of learning 
French and German songs, and has acquired a large rep- 
ertory of these, with Italian arias and songs. She goes 
back to America well equipped for her chosen work. 

The following press notices from Italy and London are a 
few of the encomiums passed upon her work abroad: 

Miss Anna V. Metcalf, a talented American who has come to 
Florence to study singing under Signor Vannini, amply proved her 
rapid progress, revealing artistic talent and a voice sympathetic 
and robust Her singing is full of sentiment and expression. The 
large and select audience testified spontaneously with merited ap 
(Translated from L'/talia Termaie, Florence.) 


plause 


At the concert at the Sala Filarmonica Miss Anna V. Metcalf sus- 


tained the vocal part, and was vigorously applauded. She isa stu 
dent of Vannini, and sings with exquisite art, and with much senti- 
ment, which will procure her merited recognition (Translated 


from Don Chisciot te of Rome.) 


At the Sala Filarmonica (Philharmonic Hall), before a large 
and select audience, took place the concert which gave us the 
pleasure of applauding in the romanza of Forza del Destino of 


Verdi, in a graceful, delicate and original composition of Signor 
Vannini and other selections, Miss Anna V. Metcalf. She has a 
voice sweet, beautiful and of much volume. She sings with exqui- 
site accent and demonstrates that she has had the finest instruction 


of her master, who is Vannini. If she should undertake an operatic 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM, 
No. 35 East 62d St., New York 


XAVER SCHARWENKA (Royal Court Pianist), . Masical Director. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

A special course for students desirous of obtaining the most 
complete conservatory advantages will begin Monday, September 
27, 1897, and continue shroughe a term of eight months he different 
branches taught in this course are of special value to teachers and to 
students desirous of becomiing professionals. The details of the 
course are as follows, viz.: 

1. Two half hours or one full hour weekly, private instruction 
in either piano, violin, vocal or organ. 

2. One half hour weekly, private, harmony, counterpoint 
composition 

8. Seminary for teachers; training for the profession of teagher 





(weekly) 

a Ensemble playing; partitur (full score playing). 

5. Free organ recitals and lectures on the history, development, 
construction and literature of the organ. N. B.—For those desirous 
of studying choir training privilege will be granted of attending 
weekly rehearsals of All Souls" Choir (thirty-five voices) 

6. Analytical lecture recitals on the programs of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, Anton Seidl conductor 

7. Free admission to the concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
(reserved seats in balcony). 

Certificates will be awarded to those who merit them. 

N. B.—It is of the greatest importance that students enter 
promptly at the beginning of the term, in order to gain the full benefit 
of a course unequaled in its opportunities and comprehensiveness. 
No reduction allowed for those entering on a later date or 
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career, hers could not fail to be a path of roses. Our sincere and 
best wishes to her. (Translated from Sfafi/e, Dramatic and Art 
Journal, Florence, Italy.) 

Miss Anna Metcalf, a charming American, who has been here 
studying the art of singing under Maestro Vannini, showed ample 
proof of her advantages, revealing skillfully a voice at once beauti- 
fuland robust. Her method, style and expression were admirable 
in Forza del Destino, of Verdi; Chant Hindoo, of Bemberg, and 
Non ti Ricordi, of Vannini, written expressly for her; all winning 
the liveliest expressions of applause on the part of the numerous 
and select audience.—7he Fieramosca, of Florence. 

Miss Anna Metcalfe, an American (no one, however, would say so 
from her beautiful diction, purely [talian), del‘ghted the audience 
with various numbers, among which was a romanza, Non ti Ricordi, 
of Maestro Vannini, of whom she is a pupil. She has acquired a 
beautiful method of singing, which won her great applause and 
many flowers.—Z7he Conte Verdi, journal of the aristocracy, Flor- 
ence. 


Miss Anna V. Metcalf, a handsome brunette, of splendid figure, 
delighted the audience with the air Pace mio Die, of Verdi. Inces- 
sant applause greeted the finish of fhe clever artist, who toa full 
sympathetic voice unites an excellent method. Miss Metcalf is a 
pupil of Vinnini, well known in Italy and abroad.—7he Fan/ulla 
Journal, Rome, ltaly. 


Miss Anna Metcalf proved herself a graceful and artistic singer ; 
the several soprano recitatives were rendered by her magnificently, 
evoking great applause. She also p'eased greatly inthe air Jerusa- 
lem, Thou That Killest the Prophets, and the arioso I Will Sing of 
Thy Great Mertcies, for both of whfcha flattering acknowledgment 
of approval was made.—London Echo. 


Miss Metcalf sang most effectively her renderings of the air, Jeru- 
salem, Thou That Killest the Prophets, I Will Sing of Thy Great 
Mercies, and the various recitations with which the work abounds, 
calling forth loud applause.—7o/¢tenham (London) Herald. 





Miss Anna Metcalf sang with sweetness and good expression, her 
efforts gaining for her golden opinions. Among her more note- 
worthy items were the airs Jerus.lem, Thou that Killest the 
Prophets and I Will Sing of Thy Great Mercies.—London Chronicle. 





The soloists (in a performance of Mendelssohn's Athalie) included 
Miss Anna Metcalf as first soprano. She sang well and greatly 
pleased her audience. She especially distinguished herself in the 
first part with a really beautiful and highly finished rendering of 
Gounod’s Tell Me, Beautiful Maiden.—London Standard. 


Miss Anna Metcalf in the first part enchanted her hearers with 
Gounod’s barcarolle Tell Me, Beautif:l Maiden, and sang with 
much charm throughout the excellent performance of Athalie.— 
Westminster Times. 


New York College of Music.—'The present season at the 
New York College of Music makes the tenth year of its 
existence under the direction of Alexander Lambert. As 
evidence of the work being done, a large orchestral concert 
will be given in October in Carnegie Music Hall, at which 
only pupils of the college will appear as soloists. 


Music at Richfield Springs.—The successful concerts 
which were such a feature of the life at the Spring House 
earlier in the season have been continued at the Hotel 
Erlington. 

During the last two weeks the artists appearing have been 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mr. Purdon Robinson and the Park 
Sisters, assisted by the admirable orchestra of the house. 
Mr. Robinson has been the principal organizer of these 
concerts, and to his enterprise and ability is largely due 
their success. Mrs. Snelling, particularly, made a decided 
hit with her French and German songs, to say nothing of 
her numerous English ballads, which were charmingly 
presented. A long residence abroad as a child in both 
France and Germany has given Mrs. Snelling a thorough 
command of not only the language of these two countries, 
but also of esprit of their music. This makes it a genuine 
pleasure to hear her interpretation of these chansons and 





VIENNA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
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S I was in Vienna yesterday I came back with 
quite a budget of live news for THe Musicai 
Courier, 

The opera season began here early in August, and since 
then Wagner and the Niebelungen Ring have been in full 
sway at the Court Opera House, for you must tinderstand 
that our new director is a man of fiery zeal, and the Wag- 
ner cult seems to prosper and multiply in the hands of the 
scholarly Mahler. Last night the trilogy was opened with 
The Rheingold. The play was given a new study and pre- 
paration and with every attention to the musical details. 
For the first time here I understand the Bayreuth pre- 
cedent was followed and The Rheingold was given without 
entr’acte. 

Director Mahler showed his ability at once in the first 
scene of the rolling, flowing Rhine and the song of the 
Rhinedaughters, when, for the first time in my life, I | 
heard the song without any over-pouring of the subaque- 
ous accompaniment. For the first time in Vienna I really 
enjoyed thesong of the RAimedaughters, so finely modu- | 
lated, so ‘‘klingend,” and so exactly and perfectly given, 
showing the result of much unwearied effort and unsparing 
diligence and zeal. 

No matter what climaxes of passion or elemental forces 
Mahler summons in his orchestra, he knows how at the 
right moment to dismiss them, so to speak, and to give the 
full right of the floor to the singers; and in accord with the 
great poet-composer, he keeps his Niebelung orchestra in 
the mystic background. Never wasa more thrilling effect 
produced than by the modulation to A flat and the remarkably 
strong sostenuto of the pedal point, the long tone sounding | 
more prolonged and sonorous than ever before. 

But I could consume volumes in expatiating upon the 
qualities of Mahler as a Wagnerian director—a pity that | 
such a man cannot have better support, but we are thank- 
ful that such a performance has been given in Vienna, the | 
‘only musical German city,” as Wagner then spoke of it in 
his talks with Frau Wille. 


*s* # 


Your Racontgeur’s account of King Ludwig and the | 
Duchess Sophie recalls many a storydere of the romantic 
young prince whose life ‘‘so beautiful, intellectual, sym- 
pathetic and delightful” Wagner feared ‘‘ must fade away 
like a dream in this common world,” and of whom I must 
always think, whenever I attend a Wagner performance, 


as of the great debt we owe to the ardent first love of the 
young king, and who so unexpectedly fulfilled this prophetic 
utterance of Wagner's, as all must who are at all like him. 
There is no place in the common world of to-day for lofty 
idealism, romantic attachments and noble intellectuality. 
It may, I grant you, have once existed in Greece, but the 
folk of to-day are of coarser fibre, formed in a coarser 
mold and live on commoner soil. Little wonder, thy spirit, 
O lovely Ludwig! could not brook its surroundings, broke 
away and fled! eee 


Excepting Ritter, Grengg and Frl. Pahluer, there was no 
adequate supportin The Rheingold—no Wagnerian voices, 
nor but little Wagner material in the Vienna Hofopera, 
now that Sedlmair is guesting, to stand at the right hand of 
a man like Mahler and be an Aarons Huss to him, so to speak. 
Great is the discontent generally expressed in Vienna, and 
many are the conjectures afloat as to what will happen next 
in the direction of the Court Opera. 

They appear to be determined to retain all their poor 
material and dismiss or allow to depart the best voices 
among woman artists. l’aradoxical as it seems, though, 
Vienna is not contented with her own Austrian artists— 
Germany, z. ¢., the people—will have no others but Chris- 
tians, at least until now. The protest and petition made by 
German leaders in the musical world looks as if the discon- 
tent in Vienna was spreading and German patriotism being 
aroused, so that soon Austrian artists will be ousted from 
their foreign positions and will have to look homeward for 
I have spoken before of the dearth of large 
Mark is reported to 


new ones 
voices in our Vienna Court Theatre 
have failed entirely, twice having to leave her position to 
recruit her broken forces in Abbazia. Renard is charming 
only in roles of special genre. Schlager has been dis- 
missed. 

Emma Telepz has resigned. Director Jahn found her in 
Dresden—a truly brilliant acquisition she appeared to me, 
and I was delighted with her art and acting, her brilliant 
coloratura and her great personal beauty. But the report is 
that she did not find here the musical circle she had hoped 
for. Besides that, I fear there is much jealously and intrigue 
going on behind the scenes, if all I hear can be trusted. 
Report has it that ‘‘ protection” is all powerfulin the Court 
Opera direction ; then Jahn is very objectionable to many 
on some accounts. I know a fine singer who will not ac- 
cept a position so long as Jahn is director. So much for 
gossip, and, om dit, 1 donot vouch for the truth of any of it. 

But I do dare to say that things have come to a bad pass 
indeed when an artist cannot retain her respectability and 
become a singer at the same time in an opera, however 
much she may wishto. It is not told in Gath, nor whis- 
pered even in Askalon, but all the world knows that the 
state of things long since existing in France has spread 
through Germany and other countries, and the very name 
of opera singers, divas, prima donna, star, carries a taint 
and a scandal along with it. 

One of the first requisites in Vienna for the success of an 
operatic singer is a liaison with some count or baron or 
prince and then itis assured. An opera house is Turkey 
en miniature; and it is a well-known fact that no young 
girl can make her way on the operatic or theatrical stage 
and carry out her natural wishes to be an honest, respect- 
able girl without incurring the hostility and intrigue of 
those whom she rejects, and her final dismissal from the 
opera house where she is engaged, as well as the probable 
failure of her career at its very outstart. 

Thus is art, which is divine in itself, degraded, and the 
whole world sits still, looks on approvingly and no one lifts 


a voice against this debasement. © Art, how long! how 
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long shall thy sacred name be covered with shame and 
opprobrium, thy banners trailed in the dust, thy white wings 
blackened? And the world forgives, forsooth, because it is 
art (?), the artistic temperament (?) or the great artist (?). 
I verily believe that before long I shali develop into a 
shouting Methodist preacher. 

Oh, that Vienna and Europe might feel and enjoy some 
of those fresh ethical breezes from our purer New England 
shores! But to return from this digression. Hanslick has 
long written in the Neue Fret Presse of the discontent 
prevailing in Vienna. Materna, Lehmann, Schlager have 
left us. Tilekz is going. Frau Sedimair, who has fine 
Wagnerian capabilities, but not a remarkable voice, and a 
poor method, will remain (and there is hope in her end). 
So will Abendroth, whose voice in the higher register is 
metallic, sharp and throughout cold, with not a very re- 
markable coloratura. Fursten’s voice is broken and her 
intonation uncertain, and so on with many of the others. 
Van Dyk, Schrodyer, Ritter and Garrison (a new acquisi- 
tion) are the best voices we have. 

Winkelmann is growing older every day, and so is 
Reichmann. The former can scarcely sing any opera 
through well; the latter sings now half the time off the 
key distressingly. Jahn was sent out in search of new 
voices last year. Telekz, Garrison, Hesch, Jenny Pohluer, 
from the Theatre an der Wien, were among the new mem- 
ber selected, and Jahn went in search, too, of new operas. 
The result was just two, and one of these was already in 
the repertory of two smaller theatres in Vienna. The other 
was the Chevalier d'Harmental, a dire failure. This year 
the novelties thus far reported are La Bohéme, Leonca- 
vallo, which will be given early in the autumn. It was 
first reported for October 2, but has been postponed for 
November 19, according to reports. 

Dalibar is also soon to be produced here. The Court 
Opera House has sent to-day a representative to Prague tu 
get points on the Bohemian representation in the Prague 
National Theatre of Smetana’s latest, which I believe is the 
one showing Wagner's influence for the first time in Sme- 
tana’s work. In Prague I will just say that Kénigskinder 
has been given with a most brilliant mise-en-scéne, and with 
Neumann's personal direction took Prague by storm. The 
applause and excitement mounted to a real ovation. Zar 
and Zimmermann (Lortzing) and Donizetti's Lucrezia 
Borgia are being newly staged. The former is to be given 
in a short time. 

Iolanthes (Tschaikowsky) is announced for December, and 
then there is a new ballet forthcoming by Richard Hen- 
berger, Strumwelpeter. E. Potrer-F Risse. 

(To be continued.) 


Circulars and Pamphlets. 


b lonase artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions 
of the photographs and portraits published in this 
paper are known to the whole musical profession. These 
are printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 
Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 
most artistic kind of circulars and pamphlets and cata- 
logues for muscians or others. 

The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week Tue Musicat Courier as the best evidence of 
rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact. 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 


C. L. Staats.— Among the concert engagements already 
booked by Mr. C. L. Staats, the clarinet virtuoso, are con- 
certs in Fitchburg and Worcester, Mass. In both places 
he and his company will open the season's entertainment 
course, 


A Theory of Interpretation. 


By A. J. Goopricn. 





EPOCHS IN MUSIC. 


Tt will be remembered by those who attended the late 
musical convention in New York that A. J. Goodrich 
presented a synopsis of his latest work, A Theory of 
Interpretation, with piano illustrations by Wiliam H. 
Sherwood. 

By special arrangement with Mr. Goodrich his paper 
was to be reproduced in THE Musica Courier, but as 


the accompanying illustrations (including several entire | 


compositions) could not be printed in a magazine article, 


Mr. Goodrich concluded to substitute one of the best | 


chapters from his book in place of his informal talk at 
the conventiou.—[Epirors Musica Courier. | 
O one who reads musical history intelligently 
can doubt that different ages possessed certain 
peculiarities of style and expression. These were infu- 
enced by the conditions of the art at a given period. by 
religious thought and impulse, by literary and political 
revolutions, and by the quality of musical instruments. 
I.—Tue SixteentH Century. 
In vocal music it is unnecessary to antedate those great 
contemporaneous masters—Tallis,, Palestrina and Masso. 
Their music expressed the religious spirit of the age; 
classic in outline, formal in construction, but intolerant of 


innovation. The canons of musical art were rigorously | 


enforced, and while the masses and motets attained to a 
high degree of artistic excellence, yet the all pervading in- 
fluence of dogmatism and asceticism hampered the produc- 
tive efforts of composers, and militated against the charm 
of natural musical expression. An important clue to the 
interpretation of those works is thus furnished, and it leads 
beyond the melodic and dynamic indications of the score. 
Grandeur and dignity of style are the main characteristics, 
though there are occasional touches of penitential gloom and 
even of pathos. 

Instrumental music was a later development. The 
organ compositions of Frescobaldi may be mentioned first. 
Though counterpoint had been very highly developed in its 
scientific aspect, harmony was but imperfectly understood. 
Also, the organ was primitive in design and crude in con- 
struction. But despite these disadvantages Frescobaldi 
produced a considerable number of interesting works for 
the ‘“‘king of instruments,” and when it is remembered 


| latti. Hiindel and J. S. Bach, and includes Tartini, Sam- 
| martini, Paradisi, Galuppi and P. E. Bach. The music of 

this epoch is mostJy thematic, this style having been in- 
| fluenced by the spinet, clavichord and harpsichord then in 
vogue. Canonic imitations pervaded almost every form, 
even the simple dance tunes. While this style of music 
admits more or less artificiality in its construction, it hasthe 
| advantage of more logical development than appears in 
the lyric style which followed. One motive was deemed 
sufficient for a movement in thematic style, whereas there 
| are six different themes in Mendelssohn's wedding march. 
| Such pieces as the Lesson in G, by Handel (quoted in chap- 
ter 19); Allemande, in G minor by D. Scarlatti; Sarabande, 
} 





in D minor, by J. S. Bach, Toccata in A, by Paradisi, or the 
** Solfeggio,” by P. E. Bach, illustrate the peculiarities of 
the Couperin-Bach epoch. The music is direct, consistent, 
intellectual and wholesome, and it admits but little devia- 
tion from the prescribed movement and the prevailing 
mood. Grace and charm of expression, as well as vigor 
and incitement, are demanded of the performer, but he 
must ignore the present and live for a time in the past. 
He must woo the spirit of a bygone age, in which 
methods were guarded as sacred secrets and musicianship 
cost years of serious, unremitting toil. Alas! there are few 
| now who will suppress the feverish tendencies of our age, 
even for the sake of communing with the exalted spirit of 
| good father Bach. 

The author does not intend to imply that the lyric ele- 
ment was unknown during this epoch, for it was consider- 
ably developed by Carixsimi, the elder Scarlatti, Purcell 
and nearly all the opera composers of that time. After 
| the bonds of strict polyphony had been broken by Monte- 
verdi and the immediate successors of Palestrina, com- 
posers of vocal music naturally sought a more euphonious 


style, especially in solo numbers for voice or violin. But 
the keyed string instruments from the time of Fresco- 
baldi until after the birth of Mozart possessed so little sus- 
taining power as to discourage lyric composition. Hence 
the prevailing thematic style, with its countless and curious 
agrements, fioriture and manieren. 

A tonal peculiarity of the epoch should be mentioned. 
The passing notes and appoggiaturas were almost invari- 
ably diatonic, seldom chromatic. Whereas in music of a 
later date the ascending appoggiatura and certain passing 
notes are written a minor second below the harmonic or 
principal note. But in descending the unrelated notes are 
taken diatonically. according to the signature of the pre- 
vailing tonality. Therefore the difference occurs when the 
unrelated note is below the principal note, thus 


that his performances attracted to St. Peter's congrega- | 


tions of 40.000 and 50,000 people, we must acknowledge | 


that this pioneer was a virtuoso of marked ability. 
The principal characteristics of the vocal music of that 
time entered into the instrumental works of Frescobaldi 


and his immediate disciples. Formality and austerity are | 


the dominant features of the music, and these traits should 

largely influence the manner of performance. This epoch 

includes Reinkin, Frohberger and Buxtehude, though these 

masters undoubtedly improved upon the original model. 
I].—Eariy Cuamper Music. 

The art of viol making was more highly developed than 
that of aay other instrument at this time, and consequently 
the early violinists possessed great advantages in this 
important respect. Torelli and Corelli undoubtedly com- 
manded excellent violins,* and their compositions naturaliy 


included more euphonious melody than is to be found in | 


the organ music and masses uf that period. The technica: 


development of the instrument was limited, but some of | 
the music, particularly that of Corelli, is happily conceived, | 
The chamber | 


melodious and skillful in construction. 
music of Zock, Zulli, Purcell, A. Scarlatti and Couperin 
may be included in this epoch. 
I1Il.—Tue Harpsicuorp anp CLavicnorp Epocn. 
A more important period hegan with Rameau, D. Scar- 





* The first Amati began to fabricate viols about 1500. 


MODERN STYLE. 





OLD STYLE. 
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EXAMPLE 1. 

In translating the signs and symbols of music composed 
| during the fifteenth, sixteenth or seventeenth centuries it 
will be well to understand these tonal distinctions, because 
they do actually exist and should therefore be observed. 
Even as modern a composer as Dr, Callcott (born ten 
vears later than Mozart) employs the diatonic in preferenvze 
to the chromatic method, as here: 
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EXAMPLE 2 
| This is froma very well written glee, ‘Once upon my 


cheek he said the roses grew.” Attention is directed to 
| the bass solo. The diatonic passing notes in measures one 
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and two are not only more quaint, but really more express- | different age, though all four composers were living in the | and symphonies. But the smiles and the tears are nearly h 
ive of the sentiment of the words than the modern chro- | year 1770! akin. Too gentle ‘‘to scorn the sordid world,” and meeting 2: 
matic method would have been. : In addition to the more tuneful element of the new in- | but little substantial encouragement, Mozart resigned him w 
These tonal peculiarities are observable in the har- | strumental lyric style there is also less strictness of move- self to whatever fate might decree, and he wes thus induced p 
monic as well as in the melodic construction of the music | ment than was observed by the earlier clavier composers. | frequently to fulfill the composer’s task in a careless or y 
under notice. The result was a freer u-e of secondary (non- | And on account of the greater importance attaching to mel- | perfunctory manner. He required a special motive to stir 
transitional) seventh chords than in the music of Haydn, | ody it may be stated that a more strict legato is required | the calmness of his soul life. The Jupiter and the last G S 
Clementi and Mozart. The older method has this advan- | for the music of Mozart than for that of Scarlatti. The | minor symphony show the depth and versatility of his li 
tage, that it presents a greater variety of harmonies; the | style and expression became more human and less scien- genius when an incentive did appear. This is still more d 
modern method employs the dominant seventh chords more | tific; more musical, but less logical. (It is easier to ana- | apparent in the operas and the immortal swan song. tl 
frequently; and therefore, while the harmonies are less | lyze a rondo by Mozart than an allegro by Bach). From After listening to these it seems incredible that such a n 
varied in character, the changing tonalities offer a greater | contrapuntal theorem and rhythmic contrivance we pass to | composer could have written the Turkish March in his A ce 
variety of keys. The former is illustrated inthis excerpt: | the almost artless simplicity and naiveté of folk music. A | minor sonata! al 
Pa greater contrast can scarcely be imagined. Having mastered the style of Mozart it will be an easy ir 
pment £4 ’ erranee We read pretty rhapsodies about the ‘‘ pathos” and | matter to interpret his contemporaries. In form and out- 
—s— = = s—=5) | “tender sentiment” of the old clavier music, but it rarely | line the sonatas of Clementi and Hummel are similar, but 
ned sought to express more than the artistic illustration of | there is more formality and less poetry in the music. 
theory. There is design, as in tapestry or a mosaic; Dussek was a follower of Mozart, so was Steibelt. Even “ 
©. symmetry, as in architecture, and logical application of | Beethoven worshipped at the Mozart shrine, and for a con- & 
. a : principles, as in all artistic accomplishment. Major and | siderable period we can trace distinct echoes of the Salz- b 
Iv I T Se a minor were symbols of sunshine and shadow; rhythm rep- | burg master. Butere long there came a new dispensa- P 
EXAMPLE 3. resented the impelling force in nature. For the remainder | tion, and the Flemish tone poet was its prophet. fi 
There are here four species of the seventh chord, in- it was a theoretical problem: Howto build a musical struc- V.—BEETHOVEN—SCHUBERT. 7 
dicated by Roman numerals according to the author's | ‘7 in a certain form and create variety without sacrificing | The principal clue to Beethoven's music is to be derived 
analytical harmony. These secondary discords are much unity ? It was a test of the material to be employed in | from a knowledge of the man and the artist. He was an “i 
more reposeful than a series of principal seventh chords composition, as here: ys emancipator, a poet and a philosopher ; a herald of futurity. B 
would be. In fact the almost constant use of transition sane We must follow his varied and storm crossed career, weep | 
chords is one of the signs of our impatient electrical age. = oa Fe gS for his suffering, rejoice in his moments of victory, laugh } 
In Example 3 a dominant relation is maintained in the T : <. ee with his merriment, penetrate his motives, and stand 
sequence (see the short slurs below), and yet the tonality against the world for the psychologic art creed of the ¢ 
of G is not disturbed, even by a passing modulation. 4-0, 9-0 —o wt 5 —_ a +s choral symphony. ay 
The modern tendency would be to change the secondary or == Almost the entire gamut of emotional expression is to be : 
into principal discords, thus substituting the chromatic for EXAMPLE 5. sounded, and every possible variety and shade of tone Z 
the diatonic element: A two-part design in suspension serves as accompaniment cater ts dommaties of the eres arene. si 
Gs te Gheaws Wide. ‘Sh Deis eek one in dial to Orchestral effects occur in many of the solo sonatas. 
2 : Pea BE oe eee ., | For example, op. 2, III., first allegro : h 
— = consistent, but does it signify anything further? Does it , ‘ : a 
" express a scene, a sentiment or an emotion? Assuredly Strings wees wins. 
not. We should, however, render due homage to those ———— BP =~ ; t 
= sturdy pioneers who broke through forest gloom a path a s+ 5 f. 
ee which led Mozart and his followers to the sunlit elysium p a 
EXAMPLE 4. beyond. Without Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Couperin and — oe 2 r 
Occasional examples of this kind may be found in the | Bach there could have been no Mozart or Beethoven, no — —— : 
works of the harpsichord composers, but the prevailing | Chopin, Tschaikowsky nor Wagner. Sraueee ¢ fi 
tendency was toward diatonic progressions, as illustrated This era, beginning about 1760, includes the first period After this there is a cadens, violins ascending, then two t 
in Examples 2 and 3. The influence of this upon style and | of Beethoven and a considerable portion of the music of Rien Aad te the Gitedl ncn thle ic effect S 
interpretation is so manifest that the author deems it un- | Méhul, Schubert, Von Weber and Mendelssohn. It dealt a ne a ee ee 0 
necessary to offer further explanation. almost exclusively with human affairs. Man comes upon a a i: 
Though Bach was far in advance of his time he adhered | the stage and plays his part. There is sorrow and joy, SS. =—==>= Ss on : 5 t 
very closely to the polyphonic style. Lyric themes may be | tragedy and burlesque, domestic scenes and rustic life, fl ; t 
found among his works, but these are usually accompanied | emotional excitement, vain striving and various other le 
contrapuntally rather than harmonically. His song My | moods and sentiments with which we are familiar. = = # 3 1s" 3 * P 
Heart Ever Faithful is aninstance. Nearly all his clavier A noticeable feature of the music of this Mozart epoch is Eo te. es =. ow = c 
music is instrumental, rarely vocal in style, the themes | the regularity of its period construction. The lyric themes — Se a t 
being motivized as in fugue construction. It isso with the | Were usually periodized in a uniform manner, the rhythmic EXAMPLE 8 E 
clavier music of Couperin, Purcell, Hiindel and other com- | phrases being equal, as in popular rhymes. Thematic i , \ 
posers of that epoch—it is mostly thematic, rarely lyric. works we have found to be much less regular in this re- a ~ largo, op. 4, eager vn atts os meee y t 
These styles having been explained and illustrated under | spect, the periods usually being uneven or extended. - aeons : pis ee a va ee? a = t 
their several heads, we may pass on to In Chapter 20 the author has attempted to show that lyric 10 ‘ we "Go ps Araki . +“ " — val t 
SV. n-fn Shanes Menite compositions require very little punctuating or special ac- Ane? win ne a 99 _& 4 F 1 a a 
‘ hrs , : , cent in order to reveal the outline divisions, which are mannetto: weeswns, Op. MH, the pejncips! motive 
This was a lyrical age. The clavichord and harpsichord usually well marked by the regular organic structure of Trumpet > 
began to be superseded about 1750 by the forte-piano, | the melody, thus: 2p — 
which possessed greater volume and a more sustained tone. HaYpN = TS SS | F 
Chord progression, in its application to harmonic accom- SSS SS 2 e of 
paniment, also became more diversified and more generally ‘2 Sar <= ST Ss ZAMPLE 8 
understood. It is unnecessary here to exactly trace the EXAMPLE 6. Op. 27, L., last allegro: brass, woodwind and strings in , 
origin of harmonized melody as it so abundantly appeared The performer may bestow ever so much care upon the antiphonal semiphrases. Same movement: trombones 4 
during this period. But the improvements in keyed string delivery of this simple theme, but if he undertakes to responding to the trumpet : e t 
instruments undoubtedly enabled Boccherini, Haydn, “phrase” it (as many do) he will most assuredly destroy eS x ‘aoe ane | i 
Clementi, Mozart and other composers to treat the forte- | that simplicity of expression which is its principal charm. er ee = { t 
piano in a more lyrical eum Ss The new style seems al-| [n the great majority of such instances the usual ‘‘ method ae r 
most to have leaped into existence and favor. Por example. of phrasing” is a palpable absurdity. EXAMPLE 10. ‘ 
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horn, then the violins, Adagio, same opus, measures 17 to 
22: tympani, violoncelli and fagotti. These examples 
were selected almost at random from Volume I. of the 
piano sonatas and are merely intended as hints to the 
young pianist. 

A composer so original and spontaneous as was Franz 
Schubert necessarily demands particular attention. His 
life was obscure, but his personality will, if properly un- 
derstood, afford assistance and inspiration to the singer, 
the performer or the conductor who essays Schubert's 
music. Though mostly lyric in style, he anticipated to a 
considerable extent the romanticists who came immediately 
after. Refined touch and poetic imagination are required 
in the interpretation of his works. 

VI.—Tue NINereentH CENTURY. 

The epoch of Chopin and Schumann is the most impor- 
tant in piano literature, especially since it includes the 
greatest of all keyboard virtuosi, Franz Liszt. When Kalk- 
brenner remarked that he would like to give Chopin some 
piano lessons, because ‘‘ his method was very faulty,” the 
famous professor merely voiced a belief generally enter- 
tained at that time that the music and the performances of 
Chopin alike were heterodox. And so they were. 

The works of Chopin and Schumann do not, as commonly 
supposed, represent anti-classicism, but art development. 
Piano manufacture had made rapid progress; the material 
of composition had been greatly enlarged, and Chopin and 
Schumann merely expressed in their individual ways the 
spirit of the age in which they lived. The music changed 
with changed conditions, and since the tonal expression 
was new, so was the style of performance. Greater variety 
of harmony and rhythm, more sparkling brilliance, less con- 


ventionality, finer nuances, and withal a certain mysterious | 


significance (which the interpretive artist must discover for 
himself )—these are the principal characteristics of Chopin's 
and Schumann's best works. 

Alas! what vain attempts are made to cajole and conjure 
the spirits of those ever living masters! Loud and soft, 
fast and slow, these are the weapons with which amateurs 
and alleged pianists attack and mutilate the creations of 
romanticism. 





It is true that the best music of this period admits greater | 


freedom of movement in performance; but it is not true | 


that all semblance of regular tempo disappears. Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein, all have recorded their 
opinions on this point, and the unanimity which character- 
izes their various statements leaves no room for doubt as 
to the proper application of that much abused license, 
tempo rubato. It is recorded of Liszt that while hearing a 
lesson he severely criticised a pianist for his spasmodic 
accelerando and ritardando. In answer to the master’s 
the pupil gave as a reason 
that the music was marked ‘‘tempo rubato.” ‘ But,” re- 
plied: Liszt, ‘‘that is not tempo rubato. Come here by the 
Pointing to a large shade 
tree hard by, he continued: ‘‘ You observe the swaying of 
those branches and the agitation of those fluttering leaves, 
but the trunk of the tree remains firm and steady. 
an illustration of tempo rubato.” 

It is known that the peculiar expressiveness of Chopin's 


query, ‘‘Why do you so?” 


window and I will show you.” 


playing was in a large measure owing to the ad libitum | 


style of the right hand part, while the left hand maintained 
the regular movement of the accompaniinent. 

Melody notes may thus be shortened or lengthened, de- 
claimed or sung without arresting the progress of the 
music or disturbing the poise of the accompanying back- 
ground. Brief examples of this have been given in Chap- 
ters 13, 20 and 26 

Slow movements are more susceptible to these effects 
than are fast movements. A quick rate of speed is a sign of 
motion and animation, whereas a slow movement is as- 
sociated with meditation, deliberation and repose. More- 
over, the expressive deviations from the regular beats of an 





That is | 





andante or largo do not suggest that unpleasant, hysterical 

effect which results from an unsteady allegro movement. 

It was this uncertain, “drunken gait” against which | 
Schumann so vigorously protested. The tendency of the | 
present time is to exaggerate musical expression into 
bathos and to degrade psychologic emotion to the level of 
mawkish affectation. Yet the example of all great pianists 
is against this misapplication of tempo rubato. Not alone 
the profoundly analytical Von Biilow, but the electric 
Rubinstein disdained this convulsive style of performance. 

The works of Schumann are even more romantic and 
mystical than those of his great contemporary. If the 
German was less poetic he was also less mutable. There 
are, however, many features of style common to both com- 
posers, though each must be studied independently and 
sympathetically. Schumann was one of the most unfortu- 
nate of men, but his soul-life was as beautiful as any which 
history records. All this, and more, is impressed upon his 
musical creations. 

The changes which have taken place since the death of 
Chopin and Schumann are unimportant so far as piano 
literature is concerned. 

Wagner created an epoch in dramatic music, yet his in- 
fluence, like that of Handel in England, has been more 
harmful than helpful to creative impulse. Especially in 
Germany and to considerable extent in France, Italy, 
Great Britain and North America, we hear more or less 
distant echoes from Bayreuth. These impressible com- 
pilers deceive no one, excepting themselves, with their 
leading motives and portentous sounding chords. Fortu- 
nately, there are composers who have retained their indi- 
viduality: Rubinstein, Balikarew, Stcherbatcheff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Brahms, Max Bruch, 
Volkmann, Heinrich Hofmann, Raff, Smetana, Dvorak, 
Grieg, Verdi, Bazzini, Mascagni, Jensen and Moszkowski. 
Some of our American composers also are striving credita- 
bly to express that which they find within their own ex- 
perience. 

The various styles of the present period present insur- 
mourtable obstacles to the interpretative artist. This is 
an eclectic, as well as an electric age. It does not seem 
possible for a violinist or a pianist to faithfully represent 
or reproduce all the.styles which have been described, be- 
cause some of these conflict with others. From the stu- 
pendous psychologic tone impressions of a Tschaikowsky 
to the thematic sphinxes of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is too great a span to be encompassed by a sinyle 
artist. Rubinstein, with his almost universal genius, came 
the nearest to a solution of this many-sided problem. Yet 
a remark which he made to the author in New York shows 
that even he could not wholly satisfy the demands of every 
musical epoch. 

After his first series of American concerts the author 
mentioned in a gratulatory way the antique halo which | 
Rubinstein imparted to the old harpsichord music. Mod- 
estly remarking that he could not conceive of Scarlatti and 
Bach in Prince Albert coat, mutton-leg trousers and patent 
leather boots, he confessed that the music of certain com- 
posers was ‘‘uncongenial” to him, and that he ‘could not 
do justice to it.” Unfortunately there is too much of 
eclecticism and conventionality in the arranging of our 
recital programs. The Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue; 
Beethoven's op. 27, II., 53, 57, or III; several numbers from 
Chopin and Schumann (usually the most familiar works) ; 
Brahms variations on a Paganini theme (because they are 
difficult); a rhapsody from Liszt, and a paraphrase on 
Wagner (who ought not to be heard without scene or 
orchestra), these are the works upon which so many 
changes have beenrung. Wou!d it not be better if artists 
confined themselves to compositions with which they are 
in touch and sympathy ? Temperament rather than custom 
should be the controlling influence in the choosing of solu 
works. 


(Copyright by the author.) 
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HE Promenade Concerts open to-night, and as 

every preparation has been made to make the season 

as successful as possible I anticipate that Mr. Newman's 

scheme, which is only now entering on its third season, 

will be arecord of artistic and probably financial success 
not heretofore seen in London. 

As I have before stated, the audience come to hear the 
music rather than to meet for drinking, sothat the revenue 
for the latter is small. The seats are all taken out of the 
body of the hall, except a row around the walis and a row 
around a small fountain, which plays over beautiful plants 
inthe centre. The standing room, which will accommo- 
date some 2.000 people, is pretty well occupied. The ad- 
mission to this partis 1s., the second balcony 2s., unre- 
served, and the first balcony 3s. and 5s., reserved, accord- 
I shall speak of the programs and the 


The system of devoting 


ing to the row. 
work of the orchestra next week. 
the first half of the program to the works of a single com- 
poser last year proved to the public taste, and consequently 
Mr, Newman has adopted the same plan this year. Each 
of these evenings is alternated with ‘* popular” nights. 
Wagner is chosen for Monday, Tschaikowsky for Wednes- 
day and Beethoven for Friday next week F 

The metropolis of London is growing to such an extent 
that manigers have found ready remuneration in giving 
the successes of our leading theatres in the suburban dis- 
tricts. To that end there has been a large number of well 
equipped and commodious theatres built in all of the sub- 
urban districts. The lust one to be finished was at Fulham 
It was opened Monday night with The Geisha. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, since his return from America, 
has taken up more than ever the reciting of poems, like 
The Lost Soul, Lorraine, Lorraine Lorree and others, to 
the accompaniment of music. Mr. Stanley Hawley, who 
has achieved considerable fame in England for his settings 
of these poems, is about to accompany Mr. Davies on a 
tour in the provinces, when the latter part of the program 
will be devoted to two of these selections. The superb 
vocal equipment that Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies possesses— 
the power to color his work according to the meaning of 
the text and the intelligence he evinces in the interpreta- 
tion of these masterpieces of English verse—has enabled 
him to make a sensation in reading them. It would not 
surprise me if he went to America and gave a series of re- 
citals—when these poems would largely figure in the pro- 
gram—taking the composer with him. 

I understand that Mr. Plunket Greene will visit America 
about the middle of October for a series of forty recitals. 

Mr. Arthur Rousbey, who, with his wife, form the lead- 
ing artists of the company which gives popular English 
operas through the provinces, will add to their repertory 
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for this,coming season Le Villi; or, The Elfin Dancers. 
This half program work by Puccini was first brought out 
at the Dalverme Theatre, Milan, in 1884, and II Piccolo 
Haydn; or, Little Haydn, a one act opera, by Gaetano 
Cipollini, which was first produced at the Theatre Sociale 
Como, January 24, 1893. 

I understand that the business interests of the Savoy 
Theatre have been turned into a limited company. The 
policy of the house will be essentially the same as hereto- 
fore, and Mr. d’Oyly Carte, Mrs. d’Oyly Carte and their 
son will be joint managers. M:. Carte will retire for some 
time on account of ili health and his son will act in his 
stead. 

The Queen has presented Mlle. Janotha with a Jubilee 
medal. ‘This artist played last week before Her Majesty at 
Osborne, and has always been a favorite there. I believe 
she has used the Steinway piano in all these performances 

Mr. J. M. Glover, who was one of the late Sir Augustus 
Harris’ conductors and right-hand men, has composed a 
successful comic opera, entitled Reginy, B.A, which was 
produced at Birmingham on Bank Holiday. It seems to 
bid fair to have the run of the provinces, and will be played 
at Brighton next week. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is taking a holiday on the Continent 
to recuperate his health. It is rumored that he is contem- 
plating composing a setting to the Vicar of Wakefield. 

The disposition on the part of the English people to give 
support to legitimate comic opera has not only led to 
revivals of that form of music and to the composition by 
some of our leading men of new works of that order, but 
has led enterprising managers to the belief that there is a 
public in London that will support grand opera in English. 
I understand that there is a scheme well forward which 
has for its object the giving of varied repertories of the 
standard works of grand opera and opera comique at the 
Olympic Theatre, which is being redecorated and will be 
rechristened for the purpose. 

My readers will remember the season of Signor Lago, 
which took place four years ago this autumn, when he 
he introduced to London opera-goers Tschaikowsky's 
Eugenie Onegin. The Carl Rosa Company, it is thought. 
will meet with success at Covent Garden, and the company 
has the right, by arrangement with the heirs of the late 
Sir Augustus Harris, to produce the Wagner dramas, as 
well as all the other works in the repertory of that house. 
It is to be trusted that Rip Van Winkle will have a long 
run, but in case it does not I understand that not only the 
operas the Prentice Pillar and Catharine, of which I have 
spoken before, will be given, but Mr. Hedmondt will put 
on other grand operas, of which he can either secure the 
rights or which are non-copyright here. 

Among the artists engaged for the classical concerts on 
Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Pulace, which open 
October 9, are the prodigy pianist, Master Bruno Steindl, 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, Miss Maude McCarthy, the clever 
violinist; Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Santley, Miss Fanny Davies, 
Mme. Ella Russell, Mr. Ten Have, a pupil of Ysaye; Mr. 
Eugen d’Albert, Mr. John Child, Mile. Zelie de Lussan, Mr. 
Gregorowitsch, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Herr Robert Haus- 
mann, the ‘cellist, and the young pianist, M. Gabrilowitsch 

A very successful performance of As You Like It, by 
Mr. Augustin Daly’s company, took place at Stratford-on- 
Avon Thursday afternoon. The play commenced in the 
open air, but rain coming on a change was made to the 
Memorial Theatre, where Ada Rehan, according to the 
press, made a great success. 

Among the callers at this office this week have been Mr. 
Maxson, organist and choirmaster of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Philadelphia; Mr. E. F. Kreiser, organist 
of Grand Avenue Methodist Church, Kansas City; Mr. 
D. D. Comey, organist of the Baptist church, Fall River. 
These three gentlemen have been enjoying instruction un- 
der M. Guilmant, of Paris, and were en route for America. 
Another caller was Miss Mary N. Berry, of St. Louis, who 


has been studying abroad with Mme. Anna Lankow, and 
had the pleasure of attending the first cycle at Bayreuth 
with Mrs, H. B. Chamberlain and our Mr. Otto Floersheim. 
Miss Berry returns home much pleased with her European 
visit. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company opened its autumn season 
at Liverpool last week. On the opening night Carmen was 
chosen, which gave an opportunity for the American mezzo 
soprano Mile. Théo Dorré, who, according to our corre- 
spondent, achieved a success. Mr. Brozel, a young Italian, 
who sang with the company last year, was the Don José; 
Signor Maggi, another Italian, the Fscamél/o. The other 
members of the company do not call for mention in this 
connection. The orchestra and chorus were hardly up to 
their usual form, but their performances were fairly good 
under the conductorship of Mr. Claude Jaquinot. 

On Tuesday evening they introduced La Bohéme. This 
gave Miss Cecile Lorraine, whose real name is, I believe, 
Miss Riley, of Boston, who had some experience in church 
work in Philadelphia, an opportunity. That she used it to 
the best advantage is open to some question. Our critic 
thought that the part did not suit her particularly well, and, 
although she was an agreeable singer, she lacks experience. 
and time only will show whether she has the qualifications 
to make a great artist or not. The part of M/uze//a was 
taken by Miss Bessie Macdonald, an American, who made 
herself a favorite with the company and the public last 
year. 

Wednesday evening was reserved for the most interest- 
ing début of any of the artists they have introduced this 
year. This was Mr. Barron Berthald, in the part of Zann- 
hiduser. Mr. Berthald’s pure tenor voice enabled him to 
vive a dramatic reading of the part seldom seen outside of 
London, aud his expressive singing made him an imme- 
diate favorite. His tine acting in the Tournament Scene 
and his pathetic return in the last act were characterized 
by great intensity of feeling. His métier evidently lies in 
dramatlc roles. Miss Rita Elandi, also an American, sang 
the part of £/zzadbeth, and Mr. Ludwig that of Wo//fram. 
The minor parts were fairly well taken. Herr Eckhold 
conducted. The chorus and orchestra showed improve- 
ment on previous performances. 

On Thursday a matinee of La Bohéme was given, and 
in the evening the Bohemian Girl, and Maritana on Friday, 
when a large audience at these performances showed dis- 
tinctly that these two evergreens still have ample following 
in the provinces. In the latter Mr. Berthald, in the part ot 
Don Cesar, showed he could sing lighter roles with facility 
—a thing little dreamt of when we saw his interpretation of 
Tanuhduser. 

Saturday afternoon Gounod’s Faust was drawn upon, 
when Miss Elandi sang the part of Marguerite tothe Faust 
of Mr. Brozel. Mr. Lempriére Pringle was the A/ephis- 
lopheles, and his work on this occasion indicated that we 
may look for very good things from him. 

La Bohéme was repeated in the evening. The report of 
their work in Dublin I will give in my next Jetter. 





SEPTEMBER 4, 1897. 

Mr. Hedmondt produces his opera Rip Van Winkle at 
Her Majesty's Theatre to-morrow evening. ‘The cast does 
not include any well-known names, except his own in the 
title rule, and that of Mr. Homer Lind, as Derick von 
Slaus. Mr. Hedmondt has, however, carefully selected 
artists who have talent, and while individually they will 
not be of much value as ‘‘ draws,” he hopes the ensemble 
they have been able to obtain will be a potent feature in 
attracting the public. Mr. S. P. Waddington will be the 
conductor, and an orchestra requisite for the demards of 
the music has been retained. Nothing has been spared 
either in the mounting, and it is earnestly hoped that at 
last there will be support enough given to the performance 
of a serious opera, so that it may have a good run. 

On account of dates clashing The Wizard of the Nile at 


the Shaftesbury has been postponed until the 6th inst. 
Unfortunately, this work can only be run at this house a 
few weeks, as Messrs. Williamson & Musgrove, the Aus- 
tralian managers, have secured the theatre for a run of 
one of Mrs. Brown Potter’s successes, enjoyed at their 
theatresin Melbourne, Sydney and other places. 

In my mention of the people who had been honored by 
having conferred upon them the Gold Medal of the Phil- 
harmonic Society 1 inadvertently omitted the name of 
Madame Albani, who was given this distinction the past 
season. 

A new work, which is attracting considerable notice in 
the musical world, is A Welsh Singer, by Allan Raine, to 
be published in America, I understand, by the Appletons, 

It is reported that Signor Mancinelli’s Hero and Leander, 
which was given at the Norwich Festival last year as an 
oratorio, is already booked for performance at several 
Italian theatres the coming season. The Weekly Sun 
says that this composer-conductor is collaborating with 
Mouzzuccato on another opera. 

Among the foreign soloists who expect to visit us this 
coming season are Stavenhagen, Busoni, M. Gabrilowitsch, 
the Russian pianist, and M. Gregorowitsch, the violinist, 
whom my readers will remember in America last year. 

Herr Georg Liebling, from Berlin, will give an orches- 
tral concert in St. James’ Hall November 8, to be fol- 
lowed by a piano concert later. 

Among the tours which Mr. Vert has arranged for the 
autumn are those of Dr. Richter with his orchestra, the 
Meister Glee Singers, Madame Albani and the composer 
Edward Grieg. 

I understand that Lady Hallé has made arrangements 
through Mr. Vert for her first visit to America next year. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company has been continuing its 
work in Dublin the past week, the works performed being 
Carmen, Faust. Taunhiuser, La Bohéme, Maritana, and 
ll Trovatore. As I spoke about the artists and the per- 
formance last week there is nothing special to add. 

I have received word from Mr. W. C. Carlof his success in 
Stockholm. He expects to be in London early next week. 
Madame d’ Arona left London on Wednesday for Paris. 

I have just received reports of the playing of young 
Marc Hambuurg in Melbourne. These speak highly of his 
work, and the improvement he has made during the two 
years since he first visited the colonies. 

Mme. Frances Saville, one of the prima donnas at Covent 
Garden the past season, will sing the part of A/m/ in La 
Buhéme, in German, at Vienna the coming season. After 
a series of engagements there she will make a tour in 
Russia. 

Mme. Alice Esty, formerly with the Carl Rosa Company, 
is now studying with Herr Kneise, of Bayreuth, the role of 
/solde, preparatory to singing the part in English next 
month at Covent Garden. 

I have just heard of the death of Mrs. Charles Lockey, 
whose demise at the age of seventy-six is announced at 
Hastings. Like the eminent tenor, her husband, she was 
a member of the original cast of The Elijah, first given at 
the Birmingham Festival in 1846 under Mendelssohn. She 
sang for many years as contralto in duets with her sister— 
Anna Williams—and afterward attained some renown as a 
soloist. 

Signor Sarasate has decided not come to London for the 
forthcoming season. It is understood that he has recently 
come in for a large fortune. 

The following Wagner operas will be given by the Cari 
Rosa Company in English at Covent Garden during their 
autumn season: Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Tristan, Tann- 
hiauser, Lohengrin and Die Meistersinger. 

Mr. Plunket Greene's tour of forty-five recitals, which I 
announced last week, will take place in Canada, British 
Columbia and California. Mr. Greene returns to England 
in January. 

Miss Mary N. Berry, a mezzo soprano from St. Louis, 
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sailed for home on Tuesday after a three months’ sojourn 
in Europe. She studied during the summer with Madame 
Lankow, the New York voice specialist, who had a number 
of her other pupils at her summer residence at Bonn. Miss 
Berry has a sympathetic mezzo soprano voice of ample 
range and volume, which she uses with intelligence. She 
has the qualifications to makea first-class oratorio or church 
singer; and from what I gleaned in conversation with her 
she has the practical side of voice production down to 
such a fine point that she naturally would make a good 
teacher were she to turn her attention in that direction. 
THE PrRomMeNaDe CONCERTS. 

The first of these popular entertainments, on Saturday 
evening, drew together an audience of music lovers that 
filled the capacities of the Queen’s Hall in all parts. It was 
with some regret that I left the green fields and the sweet 
scent of the country, doffed my cap and provincialisms and 
betook me to the smuke-laden air of the erstwhile deserted 
hall, But the freshness of the music and the authoritative 
voice of the orchestra soon transported me to regions more 
beautiful and glorious than the lanes and hedges I had 
quitted. 

Perhaps by the end of the season I shall be more critical. 
But on this occasion the roughness of finish of the orchestra, 
not yet quite unanimous in spirit and tempi, did not jar on 
my rested nerves. What if a horn note now and then 
wobbled, or a trumpet tone split, or a violin string snapped, 
or a trombone tried to sound two notes at the same time ? 
Had not they as well as I been holiday making ? 

As regards Mr. Wood's work, little can be said now of a 
man so well known and so well criticised as he. It struck 
me that there was justa little of the perfunctory in his 
reading of some of the scores, notably the brilliant descend- 
ing violin passage about the middle of the Siegfried Idyll. 
The prelude to Tristan was a trifle unsympathetic. I mean, 
of course, as far as the real meaning of the music was con- 
cerned, for it is needless to say that all the ‘* expression 
marks,” as the current phrase is, were carefully heeded. In 
the closing scene of the same work, however, one felt that 
the spirit of the music had touched the conductor more 
neurly. I was delighted at the tempo of the prelude. 

It is a pleasure to note that Mr. Wood has got over the 
Mottlism which used to make this same score hang fire and 
languish in a restless and at the same time dragging 
tempo. The fire and enthusiasm of youth animated his 
batun. In the same terms must I speak of the Tann- 
hauser overture on Tuesday evening. Here the modified 
tempi, or, to speak less technically, the give and take, the 
quickening and retarding of the pace in keeping with the 
ever-changing mood of the composition, was employed in a 
most legitimate and artistic manner. Of the soloists I will 
speak later. 

For the sake of reference I give the first three programs: 

SATURDAY.—Capriccio Italien, op. 4 (Tschaikowsky); two Hun- 
garian Dances in G and D minor (Brahms); overture, Di Ballo (Sul- 
livan); waltz and mazurka from Coppelia (Delibés); Norwegian 
Dances, op. 3 (Grieg); Ride of ths Vaikyries (Wagner); Rakoczy 
March (Liszt); Grand Puntaisie, Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 
Slavonic Dance (Dvorak). Artists—Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Her- 
bert Grover, Mr. Arthur W. Payne, Mr. W. H. Squire, Mr. Howard 
Reynolds, Mr. Percy Pitt 

MONDAY (WAGNER NIGHT).—Kaiser Marsch; Siegfried Idyll; 
overture, Die Meistersinger ; Traume; prelude to Act IIL, Lohen- 
grin; prelude to Tristan und Isolde; Grand Fantaisie, Paust (Gounod); 
Marche Hongrvise (Berlioz). Artists—Mme. Lucile Hill, Mr. Louis 
Frolich, Mr. Howard Reynolds, Mr. Percy Pitt. 

TUESDAY.—Ballet mus’c from Colomba (A. C. Mackenzie) ; scherzo 
from M dsummer Night's Dream (Mendelssohn); three dances from 
Henry VIIL. (Ed. German); overture, Tannhduser (Wagner); largo 
in G (Handel); Suite No. 1, Peer Gynt (Greg); Grand Fantaisie, 
Carmen (Bizet ; Marche Rowidine (Gouned). Artixts—Mme. Belle 
Cole, Messrs. Lioyd Chandos, B. P. Parker, Albert Fransella, 
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A® the readers of our musical journalsare aware, 
a very bitter war is just now being waged between 
what may be called the physiologists and psychologists in 
voice culture. To put the matter tersely: the former claim 
that, in so far as the human voice is primarily a physical 
instrument, subject to the laws of acoustics to the same ex- 
tent as an organ, a violin or piano. the singer must first 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the anatomy of the 
vocal apparatus and then gain the fullest mechanical con- 
trol of said apparatus, of each and every muscle of abdo- 
men, diaphragm, soft palate, tongue, cheeks, lips, &c. 
With this end in view they prescribe minute mechanical 
exercises ad infinitum for all these muscles, singly and col- 
lectively, which, together, are supposed to bring about that 
rare phenomenon, a good, healthy, resonant voice, full of 
modulation and expression, equally rich in piano and forte 
passages—in fine, a voice at once flexible and resonant, at 
once brilliant and sympathetic. 

The psychologists, on the other hand, decry this method 
as being dry, crude, violent, unmusical and inartistic. They 
claim that, in so far as singing (if it is to approach, even 
approximately, the quintessence of musical art) is and ever 
must be a matter of psychic emotion, vocal art must be 
taught by influencing the emotions and musical imagination 
of the pupil; that the voice, as far as it is a physical instru- 
ment and subject to physical laws, will and must yield to 
the auto-suggestions of the psychic idea as to quality of 
tone and technic, as well as to expression and modulation 
In support of this position they offer very elaborate and 
recondite metaphysical proofs, covering the entire ground 
of molecular and nerve vibration, will power, mind reading, 
Christian science, faith cure, second sight, and I know not 
what. 

It is quite obvious that here, as elsewhere, the truth lies 
in the golden mean. The human voice is a most complex 
arrangement, which, in its final results, baffles the 
research of the dissecting knife altogether. 

Not that there have been no attempts to lay bare the subtle 
working of the tone producing apparatus. We know that 
Garcia, the inventor of the laryngoscope; that Helmholtz, 
who first established the theory of tone and vowel color 
on a scientific basis; that Merkel, Sir Morell Mackenzie 
and a host of others have done much to enlighten us on the 
subject of physiological process during the act of singing, 
and valuable addition to our knowledge of the human voice 
they have furnished, well worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of the progressive voice teacher; but this knowledge 
has never yet made a voice teach r, nor has this knowledge, 
put into practice by means of the aforementioned physio- 
logical gymnastics, taken alone, ever made a singer of a 
pupil. 

Has it ever occurred to you what a marvelous process the 
singer undergoes when sounding any given note suggested 
by a piano or other instrument? How do you account for 
this accuracy of musical ear, as this faculty is commonly 
called? Certainly no physiological gymnastics, no matter 
how ingeniously devised. will assist you one whit in this 
matter of accurate ear. Of course, the healthy larynx 
must be presupposed to give audible utterance to this 
musical suggestion; but by what process is the vocal ap- 
paratus enabled to prepare itself for the sounding of the 
exact pitch of the tone suggested? Surely this is perhaps 
the most marvelous manifestation of nerve vibration trans- 
lated to vocal cord vibration we know of. 

Now, that which is entirely automatic as regards height 


or pitch, provided the musical ear or brain has a clear pre- 
conception of same, ought to be and finally must be equally 
so as regards tone color or quality, as far as the nature and 
construction of the vocal apparatus will permit. And yet 
right here the physical asserts itself, 1 said, advisedly, 
‘as far as the nature and construction of the vocal ap- 
paratus will permit.” This construction refers to all the 
attributes of the voice : compass, timbre, power, kind of 
voice, &c. No imagination, however vivid, can make a 
tenor voice out uf a baritone or a soprano out of an alto, 
any more than you can make a viola or ‘cello sound like a 
violin. It is a physical impossibility, pure and simple, and 
there the matter ends absolutely. 

Again, you cannot force the voice to sing higher or louder 
than the nature of the physical apparatus readily permits 
without seriously impairing and even ruining the voice; not 
that the musical imagination of the higher or louder tone is 
wanting, but because of the physical impossibility of the in- 
strument to carry out such preconceptions or auto-sugges- 
tions. I will go further and say that, while within the 
proper limits of a given voice as to range of registers, 
power, &c., this psychic tone idea will suffice in general for 
the manipulation of the larynx, the vocal cords, but not 
for the jaws, the lips or the tongue. These organs, not be- 
ing directly in evidence in tone production, are infiuenced 
by the pyschic tone idea, but indirectly at the most. The 
tongue, which insists upon curving up in front, or pulling 
back toward the pharynx in the rear, or wrinkling into a 
thousand folds, must be taught to lie easily and smoothly in 
the mouth-pit, gently touching the teeth at the sides and in 
front. And thus it is with the diaphragm, the soft palate, 
the lips and jaws, &c.* 

Let me illustrate the aforementioned points by referring 
to the violin. Why the difference in value between a coarse 
and imperfect $10 violin and a $5,000 Stradivarius? You 
can put the best Italian strings on the inferior instrument, 
place the latter in the hands of the finest violinist, endowed 
with the keenest sense of tonal beauty, let him use the best 
bow obtainable, and yet the tones thus produced are dull, 
dead, uninteresting in the piano passages and hard, piercing, 
in the forte passages. The phrasing, style, tempo, even the 
bowing, may be perfection itself, and yet the violin solo 
will fail to make an impression; for the first requisite to 
musical beauty is lacking, viz., the physical or sensuous 
beauty of tone. 

Again, you let the same artist take up the priceless 
Stradivarius, and lo! the musical composition seems trans- 
formed, the inner contents now find an adequate medium 
of expression, the ideas of the composer and their fine con- 
ception on part of the reproducing artist now stand forth in 
their glorious beauty, And how the artist is moved on to 
deeper, warmer emotion ; how the flight of his imagination 
becomes loftier and loftier, until he, like unto the genius 
into whose soul the golden melodies were first poured by 
the gods, soars high, immeasurably high, above the throes 
and woes of creeping, crouching, cringing humanity. Ah, 
indeed ! physical beauty of tone is well worth strivirg for, 
even by the most psychic of artists 

Now, how do you account for this great difference of the 


*I might right here point to a fallacy or fad indulged in by our 
voice builders when they insist upon a fla: tongue pos tion As ‘de 
from the act that the size, length, breadth and thickness of the d_.f- 
ferent tongues vary qu‘te as much as the size and shape of the vari- 
ous noses, which in ‘tself prohib'ts a uniform position, the so-called 
flat tongue, even pnder the most favorable c r umstances, must be 
modified very largely,to meet the requirements of the different 
reg sters and vowe's—all this, of course, within ihe smooth, quiet and 
easy position referred to above What you want is an open throat; 
the tongue must therefore lie in such a pos’tion as to enable the 


tonal fluid to flow forth to placing point uninterrup:ed'y 
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two violins referred to? Itis simply a matter of physical 
law. The $10 violin, being imperfect in general design 
and course in detail, refuses to co-vibrate with the strings 
as they are set in vibratory motion by the artist's bow, 
while the $5,000 Stradivarius the moment that the bow 
touches the strings becomes like to a living thing, all trem- 
ulous with life pulsations. 

Bat all this, notwithstanding no Stradivarius, no Stein- 
way piano, touched by fingers ever so agile, can reveal to 
us the inherent beauties of a Kreutzer Sonata. The tonal 
possibilities of a fine violin and a perfect grand piano 
being given, two artists with their souls attuned to the 
colossal genius of a Beethoven must imbue these respect- 
ive fine instruments with their own heart throbs; the finer 
the instruments, however, the more subtle the yielding to 
the mysterious, poetic and musical fluid as it emanates 
from the souls of the reproducing artists. 

As a matter of course this influence of the phychic over 
the physical is much more marked in the case of the singer, 
for the reason that here both the physical instrument and 
the psychic idea as to pitch, tone quality and expression 
are vested in one and the same person. Much might be 
said on this interesting subject ; for instance, how the 
study of technic can be rendered comparatively easy by 
the playing on the vocal cords per musical idea of the 
pitch uf the tones invulved rather than by mere physiologi- 
cal manipulation; how even the physiological control of 
the diaphragm, the case of tongue position, jaw action, 
&c., can be materially assisted by this psychic influence of 
‘‘inner” versus outer vision (per means of looking-glass); 
but space forbids. What has been said will suffice to show 
the fullacy of both the physiological and psychological fad- 
dist. Perfect physiological controi of the vocal apparatus 
must mediate the psychic idea, and the psychic idea must 
dominate, transfigure, beautify and ennoble the physical 
vibration. ‘The voice teacher who follows his physivlogical 
or psychological hubby is sure to go amiss. 

Another fallacy which is being preached very much—this 
time by Italian instructors only—is to the effect that the 
Italian language should be considered the basis of ail voice 
culture, whether carried on in Italy, Germany, France or 
America. It seems to me that nothing can be more mis- 
leading and, in the majority of cases, more harmful than 
this very idea. Now, we all admire the Italian language 
when coupled with song. (As for spoken language, I think 
French sounds much more musical and fluent.) The rea- 
son for this sonority of the Italian language lies in the great 
abundance of open, rich vowels, a (as in ah) particularly, 
and the comparative scarcity of consonants. I therefore, 
with all prudent voice teachers, apply the Italian language 
wherever feasibie and practicable, particularly with pupils 
who are ready to take up the study of the Italian arias of 
Bellini, Verdi, &c. 

But this comes rather as a supplementary study than a 
primary conditio sine gua non. The reasons are obvious. 
In the first place, I can attain the same results much more 
directly by my course of vowel studies, including the 
English derivatives of a (as in fall and man), and the 
diphthongs ou and oy. It is perfectly absurd that we, in 
our advanced state of latter day intelligence, should still 
be enslaved by the historica! rather than practical do, re, 
me, fa system of solfeggization. In making use of sofeggi 
written on do, re, mi, &c , I modify these syllables to meet 
my ideas, first, by introducing the vowel u, as in do, and 
the derivatives of a (as in fall and man), and again by 
changing the others to suit the demands of the pupil’s stage 
of development. 

Much more might be said upon this point; for instance, 
of the inadvisability of having the English speaking pupils 
begin vowel studies with a, as almost all Italians do, for 
the reason that the former by reason of the scarcity of the 
pure a in the English language, are as a rule least pre- 
pared to bring about a good, easy flowing tone emission on 
a, while with a (as in has or fall) you usually have smooth 
sailing. But the main objection to this fallacy on the part 


of the Italian faddists lies in its impracticability. In the 
first place, English speaking people expect to hear their 
songs rendered in the vernacular, and so do the Germans, 
the French, as well as the Italians. Of course they will 
make due allowance to the artist who in lengthy recital 
sings his German, French or Italian songs and arias in the 
original language, but there it ends; and when it comes to 
church or parlor singing the demands for the songs in the 
vernacular are unmistakable. 

And this is perfectly correct. I think it it is a well-known 
fact that not more than 10 per cent. of the average voice 
pupils have sufficient vocal material to enable them to look 
forward to an opera or concert career. That leaves 90 per 
cent. who are either amateurs in the good sense of the 
word, or salon singers, or members of church quartets and 
concert singers to a limited extent. If these 90 per cent. 
were to prepare themselves for this, their singing in the 
vernacular, through the medium of the Italian language, 
they would lose a great deal of very valuable time, and 
ditto hard cash, for, after finishing their course in Italian, 
they would be obliged to transmit and adopt their Italian 
vowel formations to the English language, not to speak of 
the entirely peculiar problem as presented by the English 
consonants, As said before, all this can be accomplished 
much quicker and better by adapting the principles of Ital- 
ian vocalization to the English language from the very 
outset. 

I am happy to say that my view in this matter is being 
supported by all authorities of note in Germany, England 
and France. They consider it their most important task 
to teach singing in English, German and French in such a 
way as to render their language nearly if not quite, as 
sonorous and beautiful as the rich, mellifluous Italian. 

I said before that the syllables commonly used by 
Italians and others in solfeggi, do, re, mi, fa, were of his- 
torical significance rather than of practical value. Substi- 
tuting ut for do, these syllables originally represented the 
firs. syllables of a hymn to St. John, the patron of singers, 
who through his intercession was supposed to keep the 
throats of the young choir boys at the cathedral and con- 
vent schools free from contagious diseases and other harm- 
ful irregularities, The hymn ran as follows: 


Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 
Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti 
Labii reatum, 
Sancte Jvannes. 


Now, in applying these to their vocal studies, these sing- 
ers of old piously meant to constantly send up this prayer 
to the patron saint of singers—from their devotional point 
of view a capital idea, but from the standpoint of the mod- 
ern singer, who believés not in the efficacy of this prayer, 
because he knows not the meaning of the syllables he em- 
ploys, it is nothing but historical rubbish, and, as indicated 
before, it were high time to get rid of this and other rub- 
bish in our musical occupation. 

Just so with the so-called old Italian method. To make 
this clear, I must ask you tofollow me in another short his- 
torical excursion. As you know, some centuries ago Italy 
led the nations of the world in musical matters. Beginning 
with the monk Guido de Arezzo in the eleventh century, 
the author of the syllables referred to before, almost all the 
development of music as to harmony, counterpoint, instru- 
mental music, &c., was due to the Italians. To be sure, 
the Netherlanders Josquin de Pres, Roland de Lattre and 
others for a while seemed to hold their own against the 
Italians, but even Roland de Lattre acknowledged the 
supremacy of his Italian contemporary, the great Pales- 
trina, as indicated by his Italianizing his name into Orlando 
di Lasso, by which name he is now known in music history. 
This supremacy of the Italians in music theory was so ab- 
solute that the great masters of Germany and England and 
the Netherlands, almost to a man, made a pilgrimage to 
Italy, there to be initiated into the secrets of counterpoint 


and musical theory. And later on, inthe sixteenth century, 
when the Renaissance movement gave birth to the opera 
form in Florence, it was again deemed absolutely necessary 
for the gifted and ambitious musicians al] over the world to 
put the finishing touches to their musical education by 
spending a year or twoin Italy. 

Thus Handel, before finally settling in London, passed 
his years of musical apprenticeship in Italy. Simulta- 
neously with the birth of the old or primitive opera form 
came the birth of the old Italian method of singing, and a 
most excellent method it was as a medium of expression of 
the musical thoughts and tendencies of the age. And how 
they did study! We are told that ten years were required 
to finish a pupil in singing, harmony, counterpoint, theory 
and instrumental music. At the celebrated singing schools 
the pupils lived and studied very much as the students 
nowadays live and study at our boarding schools. Every- 
thing, from the number of hours for the study of solfeggi, 
the trill, music theory, down to the food served the pupils 
at the refectory, was planned most carefully with a view of 
developing the vocal and musical training of the inmates. 
Thus Caffarelli studied one page of exercises for fluency 
for six long years; Rubini, another celebrated singer of 
that period, studied seven years before making his début. 
Thus it came about that now the vocal aspirants of the 
world migrated to Italy; there to ltalianize their throats 
and names as well, as before this period the theory stu- 
dents of the world had flocked thither. And, as said be- 
fore it was a most excellent method as far it went, and it 
went just as far as the musical tendencies of that period 
required it to go, and no farther. 

Now, we all know that, generally speaking, music in 
Italy has degenerated most woefully. It is a notorious 
fact that, while Bach is being appreciated more and 
more in Germany, while Handel is the most popular of 
all choral writers in England, the Italian prince of contra- 
puntal writers, the glorious Palestrina, is practically dead 
as far as Italy goes. I never heard such a barbarous per- 
formance as I did in that unique cathedral, St. Marco in 
Venice: again, I never witnessed such talking and stamp- 
ing and whistling as at the Opera House in Milan. 

As a matter of fact Germany and France have so far 
outstripped Italy in musical matters as to leave the latter 
country out of the race for all time to come. It is just so 
with their painting, their architecture and their sculpture. 
No one for a moment doubts the superiority of the Parisian 
and Munich schools of painting over those of Italy—if you 
can really speak of an Italian schoul—and yet all these 
arts were gloriously alive in the little sea-lapped, sunny 
peninsula of Italy of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Not only have the Germans and other northern 
peoples studied and assimilated all that the Italians in their 
palmiest days had to teach, but they went farther ; they 
developed new art ideas, evolved new means of expression, 
so that to-day a Wagner score seemingly overthrows all 
the old rigid rules of Italian musical theory, while in reality 
it is based upon these as its foundation. 

As an inevitable result of this change thus brought about 
by what might be termed the musical evolution of the 
nations, no one for a mument considers the advisability of 
going to Italy for the purpose of studying the old Italian 
method of painting, or of counterpoint, or of musical com- 
position. And yet we slavishly and persistently speak of 
the old Italian method of singing as the only method, 
while in reality it is just as inadequate to meet the modern 
demands as represented in the works of Beethoven, Weber, 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, Massenet, or even the modern Italians 
themselves, as represented by such works as Verdi's Otello, 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana and Leoncavallo’s I 
Pagliacci. as the old music theories of Italy are inadequate 
to the fullest appreciation of the modern art tendencies, as 
represented by a Wagner score, for instance. The afore- 
mentioned composers, in addition to the pure tone and 
fluent technic of the old Italian method—which, by the 
way, not only suffices, but which is absolutely necessary, 
for the works ending with the early period of Verdi—de- 
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mand vastly more; they demand a perfect treatment of all 
the vowels, consonants, diphthongs, words, phrases and 
sentences; and more than this, they demand a minute por- 
trayal of all modulations of emotions and sentiments, as in- 
dicated by the underlying poem, of which the music is but 
the higher and more exhaustive expression. The voice. 
therefore, ceases to be a mere instrument, however beauti- 
fully trained; it no longer exists for its own sake only—it 
rather serves a higher purpose, z ¢., the reproduction of 
an art work, without in the least sacrificing any of its in- 
herent beauty. 

This being thecase, why insist on the old Italian method ? 
Why not teach and study what I would term the modern 
method, which, although being based on the old Italian 
method, can and will meet the demands, not only of the 
German, French or English languages, but, above all, those 
demands embodied in the great modern works. The 
answer is easily given. We go to Italy to study voice, 
although since the death of Lamperti there is not a teacher 
of note in all Italy; we study with voice teachers from 
whatever nationality, because of their announcement 
merely that they teach the old Italian method, and partic- 
ularly so if his or her name bear the label of signor or 
signora, simply because the old Italian method, time- 
honored and evenexcellent for bygone purposes though it 
was, has come to be a fallacy, a fad, on the strength of 
which many a bankrupt opera singer, bankrupt both as to 
voice and pocketbook, succeeds in building up, not his 
pupils’ voices, but his own bank account. 

I hope I need not emphasize that these remarks are not 
directed against the honest, thoughtful, progressive Italian 
singing tutor; there is no reason to believe that the Italian 
may not be a thorough and successful voice teacher. I 
know of such, but they are not successful voice teachers 
because they are Italians, nor do they teach the old Italian 
method, pure and simple; they teach what every pro- 
gressive teacher must teach, the modern method, based 
upon the experiences of the past, or, if you will, on the 
old Italian method. 

I had several other fads stored away in my mind to be 
discussed in this paper, but I have already overreached the 
time allotted me, and I am afraid I have also overtaxed 
your patience, so I will conclude, saving the other subjects 
for some future discussion. In conclusion, I would sound 
one word of warning: Beware of the teacher of hobbies, 
the man of fads; these hobbies, these fads will invariably 
do more harm than good—rather go to the teacher, of what- 
ever nationality, who, by thorough study under an acknowl- 
edged master, has conscientiously fitted himself for that 
most responsible of all responsible musical specialties, a 
modern teacher of voice. If he is endowed with a fine 
musical organization, if his sense for tone color is acute, if 
he has a comprehensive knowledge of the natural laws 
governing acoustics and the physiology of the human voice, 
if bis heart throbs with warm life pulsation, if he can call 
a thorough general musical training his own, if he, finally, 
has the peculiar although rare gift of imparting his know]- 
edge to others, you may rest assured that he will develop 
your voice as it is intended by nature to be developed, not 
in a few months, to be sure (as the quack announces), but 
in a tew years. But such a teacher will not be a man of 
Faps or Fauiacies in Voice CULTURE. 


Estelle Roy Married.—Mr. Fritz Schmitz, teacher of 
violin at the North Texas Female College and Conservatory 
of Music, in Sherman, Tex., was married on September 4 
to Miss Estelle Roy, the ceremony being performed by 
Bishop Key at the college. Miss Roy is a New Yorker, 
and was a successful teacher in this city before filling her 
position at the college in Sherman. Mr. Schmitz’s home is 
in Dusseldorf, Germany, where he has spent the summer. 
While there he gave a successful concert with M. Harold 
von Mickwitz, a pianist, who has been engaged as a teacher 
at the college. 


Paderewski Critically Dissected. 





[ComMUNICATED. ] 


CARCELY a season goes by that does not 

bring to our shores some great artist, already crowned 

with European laurels, seeking our approbation, inasmuch 

as that approval means our ducats or, perchance, our daugh- 

ters, and in recent years certainly no other has achieved 
the phenomenal success attained by Paderewski. 

What constitute the elements of his success? Exceptional 
gifts? Personal magnetism? Marvelous technic? One 
might be tempted to an affirmative answer, but there are 
too many examples still fresh in the memory of artists mag- 
nificently equipped, of whom the greatest things might 
have been prophesied, and who have returned to Europe, 
after a season in our midst, keenly disappointed, bearing 
with them a sense of failure and but a comparatively 
meagre share of our wealth. How, then, are we able to 
account for the enthusiasm evoked by Mr. Paderewski's 
every appearance, or for the financial success which 
crowned his efforts? The problem is not easy of solution. 
To how great a degree this success was the result of clever 
management and of judicious advertisement is apparent to 
the connoisseur in art, to one able to distinguish between 
factitious devices and pianistic tricks, and the noble ideals 
that mark the great interpretative artist. Was his success 
commensurate with his merits as a pianist ? 

The fair sex was doubtless responsible in a measure 
for the crowded houses, the cheers, shouts, waving of ker- 
chiefs and hysterical display so frequently manifested at 
the recitals of the Polish pianist; and his audiences at his 
last appearances here were composed not of professional 
musicians, critics or regular concert-goers, but of piano 
students, and of those who were loath to admit not having 
heard one of whom so much had been written that he had 
come to be regarded somewhat in the light of a curiosity. 
The halo of romance surrounding his history, the story of 
his early poverty, the appeal to sympathy in the sad death 
of his young wife, his devotion to his afflicted son—al! these, 
together with his personality, a certain languid grace of 
manner, the wonderful hue of his sunny and much talked of 
hair, lent him a peculiar charm to feminine eyes. 

Advertisement beyond a certain point, however, is some- 
times dangerous, for if an artist is not able to maintain the 
standard of excellence it serves but to emphasize his 
failure. That Paderewski succeeded in holding the interest 
of the public was proof positive of his ability; but when 
his admirers go so far as to compare him with Rubinstein 
at his best there are no words emphatic enough in which 
to deny the statement, and Paderewski himself would per- 
haps be the first to admit the absurdity of such a claim. 

A critical analysis of the work done by Mr. Paderewski 
while in this country reveals his limitations as a pianist, 
and the fact that outside of London his engagements are 
few and far between, and that little.or nothing is heard of 
him, is but an assurance that these limitations are fully 
recognized in the musical centres of the Continent. Bya 
standard of comparison with the greatest of his living 
rivals, and there is no other whereby he can be judged, a 
feeling of disappointment cannot be restrained. As an 
interpreter of the smaller numbers of Chopin—preludes, 
nocturnes, ballades, waltzes and mazurkas—Paderewski is 
unsurpassed. The bond of racial sympathy seemed to 
have made these works congenial to his temperament, and 
the poetic charm, the underlying spirit of sadness, the 
idyllic grace with which he imbued them no one will deny. 

His technic was all-sufficient, it is true, for larger works, 
but was not by any means phenomenal; and in the etudes 
of Chopin, which require no more than virtuosity, he was 
surpassed by De Pachmann. His repertory was not in 
any sense wonderful. Could Mr. Paderewski ever have 
attempted the gigantic undertaking of ten historical reci- 
tals, as did Rubinstein ? Could he have repeated the five 





evenings of Beethoven, as did Von Biilow. Certainly not. 
But it is as an interpretative artist that Mr. Paderewski 
must be considered if he is to be ranked among the great 
pianists of the century, and when he challenged comparison 
by his performances of the great masterpieces for the piano 
Mr. Paderewski suffered by the test. For the works of 
Beethoven he is not fitted. His reading of the E flat con- 
certo—the so-called Emperor Concerto—was lacking in 
the magnificent breadth, the emotional intensity, the depth 
of feeling for which the work calls. And in the Appassivn- 
ata Sonata his use of the rubato marred toa great extent 
the strength and the repose which are characteristic of 
Beethoven. 

How does Paderewski compare with d’ Albert and Rosen- 
thal in interpretations of Beethoven and Bach ? 

In the E minor and F minor concertos of Chopin the 
standard of excellence was set by Joseffy and has never yet 
been attained, not to say excelled, by any other artist. 

Where will we find in Paderewski the impetuosity, the 
fire, the virility that mark Rosenthal’s performance of the 
Carnival of Schumann (op. 9)? Where the wonderful 
tone modulation of which Rubinstein was master, that in 
his own D minor concerts made the listener almost believe 
he heard the full, rich, sonorous notes of a horn? 

One of our ablest critics commented upon “the mixed 
impression” created by Paderewski’s reading of the 
Schumann Fantaisie (op. 17), and referred to it as ** sadly 
and unaccountably distorted.” 

Rubinstein, Tausig, Von Biilow—these men were giants, 
and it would be almost absurd to compare Paderewski to 
them as it would be to compare a dainty miniature to one 
of the masterpieces of Raphael or Michael Angelo. The 
office of the critic is not to praise unduly, nor to blame un- 
necessarily—not to seek the ‘‘rift within the lute,” but to 
represent facts, and this article, which was suggested by 
the dignified analysis of Rosenthal in the last number of 
THe Musica, Courter, impels to the hope that a like an- 
alysis of Paderewski will result in a more sane, a more 
just estimate of his ability as an interpretative artist. 


A Protest. 
NEW YORK, September 5, 1797 

Editors The Musical Courier: 
S a reader of your valuable and interesting 
paper, and as an old opera-goer and lover of music, 
I beg to protest against the utterances of Mr. Warren 
Davenport. His attack in your last number on Victor 
Maurel, saying that this artist in his palmiest day was a 
bad vocalist, is a most remarkable assertion, and his state- 
ment (Davenport's) that had Maurel’s voice been properly 
trained it would have been of exceptional value, strikes me 

as being an overdose of nonsense. 

As everyone knows, Maurel never had a powerful voice, 
but as a singer he was classified by the greatest authorities 
on the art of singing, from the elder Lamperti down, asa 
remarkable vocalist, and his ‘‘perfect emission” was 
always quoted by persons who are competent to pass an 
opinion on the subject, and who know what voice produc- 
tion is. I do not speak of the Maurel of to-day, but in 
defense of one of the greatest singers, who, although now 
a vocal wreck, is still a remarkable artist, and his glorious 
past is not forgotten by those who were fortunate enough 
to hear him in his prime. Dr. Curtis does a wise thing 
when he quotes artists of this calibre, whose opinions I will 
not do the injustice to compare to the attention of the 
gentleman who signs himself Warren Davenport. 

Constance Dumont. 


Frederick Coit Wight.—Frederick Coit Wight, of New 
London, Conn., who has recently composed several very 
pretty sungs, is a musician of no mean ability. His themes 
are good and the accompaniments are cleverly thought out. 
Mr. Wight will be heard from again. 
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HIS amusing paragraph comes from an English 
contemporary: 

The annual “ Bayreuth” nonsense is now over, and as there will be 
no festival next season we are safe for two or perhaps three years, 
When an opera season is in full vogue at Covent Garden I am always 
told tht nothing is right, and the Bayreuth simile is hurled at me 
from all points. I have made a careful analysis of all this season's 
Bayreuth specials, and this is my summary of the result: 

(a) They cannot sing at Bayreuth. They only shout. 

(6) All Bayreuthian Steg/indes and Brunnhildes weigh 2 stone and 
sing out of tune. 

(c) The orchestra is villainous ; the instruments have no tone. 

(@) Siegfried Wagner, by trying to conduct, is ruining Bayreuth. 

(e) Frau Wagner “ will ultimately frighten everybody away with 
her policy of direction.” 


Even the English have a glimmer of humor at 


times! 
Sa 


HE news reaches us that M. Faber, the proprie- 
tor of Covent Garden Theatre, has decided not 
to further lease the opera house after 1898 to the 
present syndicate. This is official and it effectually 
squelches all hopes of the Grau-Reszké-De Grey 
faction holding the reins of government of the house. 
The fact is that there was too much triumphant 
trumpeting when the last opera season ended and 
the name of Grau was too much in evidence. Con- 
sidering the deep dissatisfaction manifested toward 
Grau by his employers it was only evident that the 
laudations of his “superb management,” &c., were 
carefully cooked by that son-of-a-cook, Jean Reszké. 
It was, in a word, a case of one hand washing tre 
other. But after next year the whole scheme falls 
to the earth, as may be gleaned from M. Faber’s 
intention. 
—enputiigeeinn 


NEW departure may be inaugurated by Pugno, 

the great French pianist, who is coming here 
this season. He has been playing the pianos of the 
old Parisian house of Pleyel-Wolff, and it is possible 
that he will bring grand pianos along instead of play- 
ing upon our home article, as has always been the 
case. One exception in recent times was Janko, the 
inventor of the Janko Keyboard, who brought a 
Bliithner, Leipsic, grand piano on which he per- 
formed in Chickering Hall, but this was specially 
provided with a Janko keyboard, on which he dem- 
onstrated the value of that most ingenious inven- 
tion. Pugno will play at the Philharmonic, at the 
Thomas concerts in Chicago, and here in the East 
at the Sunday night concerts at the Metropolitan, 
and in the most important concerts all over the 
country. 





A MASCAGNI CANARD! 
HIS rather alarming cablegram appeared in the 
Herald \ast week: 
IS MASCAGNI DEMENTED? 


Report THAT THE Famous Younc ITALIAN COMPOSER 
Triep To SHoot Himse_F With A REVOLVER. 





The Hera/d's European edition publishes the following from its 
correspondent: 

NICE, Sept. 9, 1897.—The Gazetta dell Emilia publishes a dispatch 
from Pesaro stating that Mascagni, the composer, who had just ar- 
rived from Baden, had attempted suicide by shooting himself with 
a revolver. 

Though an effort is being made to keep the matter a secret, adds 
the paper's correspondent, he heard it from a friend of the_com- 
poser. 

News Deniep aT THE Ministry oF Fine Arts In Rome. 


ROME, Sept. 9, 1897.—The rumor of the reported attempted suicide 
of Pietro M ni, the popular composer of Cavalleria Rustic na 
and L’Amico Fritz, &c., which the Gaze¢ta dell Emilia, of Bologna, 
published under the fullest reserve, is officially denied at the offices 
of the Ministry of Fine Ar's here, which department of the Govern- 
ment made an inquiry into the startling reports. 


On the next day the story was denied, as follows: 


NICE, Sept. 10, 1897.—The Cafpfano contradicts the news published 
yesterday of the attempted suicide of Mascagni. 

The Gazetta dell Emilia was deceived by some practical joker. 
Mascagni will take proceedings against the authors of the false 
news. 

The Secolo, in contradicting the news, says the author of Caval- 
leria Rusticana is in the enjoyment of perfect health. 





Nevertheless there seemed to have been some 
foundation for the story, a foundation furnished—so 
it is rumored—by Mascagni, who is himself the 
joker. Some years ago an Italian poet, Steccheti, 
pretended to commit suicide so as to discover the 
opinions of his contemporaries; he did, and pub- 
lished the result in a volume of poems. Perhaps 
Pietro Cavalleria Rusticana endeavored to accelerate 








New York City. 


posthumous fame! 


ROSENTHAL 





AS AN INTERPRETATIVE ARTIST. 


II. 


|S Rare criticism, even in an age essentially 

critical, is liable to the evils of conventional 
classification. With what ease do we not insist that 
Von Biilow is the objective pianist ; Rubinstein the 
emotional artist; Joseffy the prince of Chopin 
players; Paderewski the great Liszt interpreter ! 
whereas, Von Biilow was tremendously subjective, 
quite as subjective as Rubinstein, while the Sclavic 
virtuoso often played Bach in an irreproachable 
fashion, and Joseffy reads Brahms as wonderfully as 
he does Chopin ! 

This fitting an executive artist to a Procrustean 
scheme of criticism has even led the most careful 
and discriminating critics to needlessly emphasize 
the fact of Moriz Rosenthal’s superb technic. We 
all know that he has greater executive ability than 
any living. or for that matter any dead pianist—with 
the exceptions of Tausig and Dreyschock. This 
enormous technical facility has often blinded con- 
temporary criticism to Rosenthal’s rarer faculties as 
an interpretative artist. 

Liszt, and Paganini before Lisz, declared that 
the secret of virtuosity was technic, technic, 
technic; and gave to each recurrence of the word a 
peculiar emphasis. Th2supreme technic of Rosenthal 
possesses the art that conceals art, the technic that 
to an overwhelming mastery of mechanism unites the 
insight of the poet, the architechtonic of the creator, 
and the fine reserve and tactful omission that stamps 
every bar of his music with intellectual distinction 
and personal grace. Rosenthal is no mere tech- 
nician of the dravura type, but an artist whose 
powers have mellowed and matured; a thoughtful 
musician, who sinks a potent personality in his per- 
formances, finding the mere vainglory of display 
thoroughly unpalatable and also incompatible with 
his lofty ideals. 

There literally is no such thing as an objective 
performance of a composition; some pulse beat, 
some of the blood and nerve of a player must mani- 
fest itself, no matter how high the tension or the ad- 
herence to a so-called classical standard. But for 
convenience sake we speak of objective and subjec- 
tive, despite Ruskin’s earnest warning; and by ob- 
jective we mean an artist of the sort who avoids all 
obtrusion of the non-essential in his interpretations. 
That is to say, he plays Bach, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Chopin, Tschaikowsky, Brahms 
and Rubinstein with finely differentiated readings, 
with widely discriminated touches, all of course 
being enveloped in a personal aura, yet having the 
inevitable ring of sincerity. This gift of getting 
outside of one’s skin, of thinking ard feeling with 
another man’s mind and nerves, is the touchstone 
of the great interpretative pianist, and it is pre- 
cisely this gift that Rosenthal possesses. 

We have traced his artistic royal descent from 
Tausig by way of Joseffy; but his readings are his 
own and are the product of his own serious medita- 
tions. Rosenthal is the most intellectual pianist 
since Von Biilow, and richer, redder musical blocd 
flows in his veins. He never alluws the musical 
laboratory to become visible on the concert platform, 
as did Von Biilow, who elaborated and over elaborated 
his mental processes until they became purely 
structural and without the bud and bloom of poetical 
fancy. 

Take, for example, Rosenthal’s Bach and Bee- 
thoven playing; how solid, how satisfying it is in 
accent and meaning! There is a crispness, a full- 
ness and a mastery which never leaves dark or 
doubtful passages of double entendre, and the ictus is 
never too harshly insisted upon. In the later Beeth- 
oven Rosenthal revels, and the rhythmic life, the 
measured flow—w iich is the only true definition of 
rhythm—the virile attack, the deep feeling and lofty 
conception, stamp him as an ideal interpreter of 
Beethoven. He is essentially a masculine artist, 
despite his control of every imaginable dynamic 
shade; for him there are no puling languors in 
Chopin, but the charm and sweetness and delicacy 
he has in abundance. You hear the whizzing and 
cleaving of the battle axe in the polonaises and the 





martial tramp of warriors in stately dance, and he 
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can rock you in dreamful slumber with the gossamer | the French school. His painting is not in oil, but in 


musical waves that lap the barcarolle. 

In Schumann Rosenthal is a master among mas- 
ters. The fantaisie, the symphonic studies, the 
concerto, are his best examples of profound study. 
The freshness and variety of his interpretations, the 
recurring delight in his versatility of tone tintings, 
are few among the factors that make Rosenthal’'s 
name a magic one in the domain of music. To the 
rare acumen of the scholar Rosenthal unites the 
grace, ease and wit of aman of the world. His 
well stored brain, his many sided culture, are all 
ready witnesses, not only to born aptitude, but also 
to his magnificent methods of study—a study that 
tells heavily in his playing. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that he is the scholar pianist, lack- 
ing in fire, in spontaneity, in dash and brilliancy. No 
pianist is more brilliant, no pianist so easily masters 
the decorative side of his art, and yet no pianist can 
play the Appassionata Sonata with such an inward 
fervid glow, ripeness of conception, and make such 
astounding effects in the coda of the last movement. 

In sympathy with all that is modern, Rosenthal 
has introduced many new and important works to 
the public. He plays Schytte, Scharwenka and 
Tschaikowsky with a keen savor of their musical 
content, and we cannot easily forget the impres- 
sion he created with Schytte’s concerto in C sharp 
minor. 

Rosenthal, then, as an interpretative artist has been 
sometimes overshadowed by his reputation asa vir- 
tuoso, yet we know of no one better qualified by native 
talent and strenuous culture for the difficult art of 
varied interpretations than Moriz Rosenthal, and 
Moriz Rosenthal is to-day the rarest intelligence that 


manifests itself on the keyboard of the piano. 
(To be continued.) 


THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


E are on the brink of the season 1897-8. 
Artists have little more time left than it will 
take to satisfactorily tune their fiddles, clear their 
throats and make lissom the fingers which have so 
much duty before them. The holiday season is 
practically over. The time is here for girding on 
the armor for the imminent artistic year, which 
promises to be one of almost unprecedented activity, 
No longer lists of artists and no greater number of 
projected concerts have waited on the threshold of 
any season within recollection. This 1897-8 will 
be a tremendously busy period, and its course is, to 
all seeming outlook, destined to be marked by much 
significant artistic work. 

In this we do not include any schemes for opera. 
The concert world and its artists furnish sufficiently 
lavish prospectus for quotation without touching on 
operatic projects or people. 

The foreign importation announced this season is 
immense. It is well to emphasize the term “ an- 
nounced,” since so many slips are wont to occur in the 
matter of contracts with these musical people of so 
many minds, who hail only across an ocean. It seems 
safe to suppose, however, that the principal artists 
published wiil arrive. Pianists, violinists, singers, 
‘cellists, our favorites of one or more seasons, nearly 
all return, supplemented by a new contingent of 
brilliant merit and variety, while our home artists 
of distinctive merit will be again in the field and 
heard to just advantage, and it is to be hoped to 
proper financial return, in some of the most prom- 
inent functions which will have place. 

Among pianists come Rosenthal, Siloti, Pugno and 
Sieveking from Europe. There will then be Con- 
stantin von Sternberg, Leopold Godowsky and Paolo 
Gallico among others of prominence at home. Rosen- 
thal the mighty, the pre-eminent, the world-wonder, 
returns to pick up the links of the short but glorious 
chain which he began here last season, but which 
was broken by his dangerous fever. The piano 
emperor has completely recuperated, is now in 
superb condition and will begin this American tour, 
destined to be a memorable one in the minds of musi- 
cians and the history of piano playing, in November. 
Moriz Rosenthal comes to lay an enduring land- 
mark. 

Pugno is a stranger here, but Europe tells us to 
wait for a pianist of surpassing delicacy, expressive- 
ness and grace. This artist stands at the head of 





the tints of the water-colorist, which, however, are 


not too faint in character, but reveal firmly the 
lights and shadows of his picture. Anticipation in 
Pugno’s case is made to run high, his touch being 
esteemed the most exquisite and poetic of his school. 

Siloti is great, to be sure. There will be anxiety 
and to spare to hear this artist, should he come. 

It is a matter of interesting novelty to find Con- 
stantin von Sternberg open his season actively with 
a series of piano recitals and conversations, for which 
no man can mutually be better equipped. That Mr. 
Sternberg will make this combination of effort a 
feature of progress and success in the season there 
can be little doubt. 

Ysaye, the greatest artistic idol of the violin, who 
has played here in years, returns, and returns to a 
welcome. Henri Marteau, the favorite, both artistic 
and personal, of an immense clientéle, also returns 
after an absence of a few interesting years at com- 
pulsory French soldiering. Then we have Karger, 
a young German, who carries with him the solid in- 
dorsement of both Joachim and Halir. Two vio- 
linists of more sympathetic interest to the public 
at this time than Ysaye and Marteau could hardly 
have been brought to return in one season. They 
pique the American palate from different directions 
in exactly the right degree. 

That young tone poet, Jean Gérardy, returns with 
his ‘cello, and Leo Stern, the accomplished ‘cellist 
who made such a success last season, also comes 
again. Gérardy will, no doubt, be in trousers by 
this time, a change of garment in no way interfer- 
ing with the impressiveness of his early developed 
power. Gérardy's genius and passionate musical 
feeling received no added enchantment through 
knickerbockers. The public would have known him 
for the soulful artist he was in any garb, and with 
any statement of age he might declare. He was 
ripe and reliable, not precocious in the frail, hysteri- 
cal manner of the over played appearances in short 
pataloons and infant collars. The gifted Leo Stern 
will as usual exhale no doubt the eminently popular 
perfume in America of Buckingham Palace and its 
related regalities and nobilities. 

But the singers! they are legion. The Henschels, 
ever welcome, musicianly, finished artists, return. 
The Henschel combination is too rare for rivalry. 
Their work, with Georg Henschel’s scholarship and 
intimate genius in song at the helm, is a joy anda 
lesson at once. To know in all languages and in all 
schools how a song should be sung, to gain innate 
understanding of its spirit as of its technical treatment, 
one should hear Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel sing. 
Their programs, ranging over centuries, are familiar 
to all vocal musicians, and their appearance in them 
is an event for congratulation at all times. 

Mr. N. Herlof is bringing over an American dé- 
butante in the soprano Mme. Dyna Beumer, whose 
European repution gives much to be looked for on 
this side of the water. The artist has won equal suc- 
cess in England and on the Continent, and enjoys the 
admiration of many musicians. Plancgon of the 
opera, will be a leading concert feature, a singer 
whose unfailing success may be built upon, and again 
one of those whose intelligent vocalization forms a 
delightful model in the art of song. Nordica is an- 
nounced. Who knows? The girl from Maine has 
been ill. France did not care for the immobility of 
her jaw, although this angular framework managed 
to grow flexible for Poland. It is too early to talk of 
Norcica. 

For oratorio especially the return of the basso 
Ffrangcon-Davies will be cordially greeted. His 
Elijah alone would keep his memory here an honored 
one. We are then to meet for the first time in 
America the prima donna soprano Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, who has established for herself in Europe 
the reputation of a great artist, and for whom a pro- 
nounced success here is foretold. 

Lillian Blauvelt sings again; so does Clementine 
de Vere; also Emma Juch. Every other singer or 
player of note is in the hands of active manage- 
ment, ready to enter the campaign and wage close 
but honorable artistic fight in the determination to 
find by public vote their exact place, after a rarely 
prolific season. The contest is sharp and thick, and 
the prospect as interesting to the observer of 
‘*home” by the side of ‘‘ foreign,” as it is inviting to 





the ambitious artist who enjoys nothing more keenly 
than a tense, vital competition. 

From opera ranks there will appear in concert 
Gadsky, Kraus, Campanariand Fischer. Altogether, 
the concert room will put forth a prodigal showing. 
There looms up before us almost an embarrassing 
richness of music and musicians. Above all hangs 
the halo of prosperity in encouragingly reliable de- 
gree. Artists of all instrumeuts and foremost sing- 
ers of all types can be heard in the concert room for 
a figure not spelling bankruptcy, and for which 
purse strings will doubtless open with supporting 
alacrity. Taken fromthe standpoint of the concert 
room the coming season is a full, satisfactory one, 
artists of every class and of distinguished merit, both 
home and foreign, combining to make it one of seri- 
ous musical value. 

Orchestral music will stand in its accustomary 
stand. The same quantity will be provided. Quality 
does not form a matter of comment in this rapid 
category of the musical scheme for 1897-8. 


DEFENDING DAMROSCH. 
WILMINGTON, Del., September 6, 1897. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Being aconstant and devoted reader of your valuable 
paper, I have read your several recent onslaughts against 
Mr. Walter Damrosch—‘‘ young Mr. Damrosch”"’—as you 
please to call him. 

Now I wish you would be a little more explicit, and ex- 
plain at length why Mr. Damrosch does not receive as 
much approbation from your editorial columns as of yore. 
In my humble opinion, and according to the verdict of 
scores of others, he understands the art of conducting an 
orchestra as well as any conductor on this side of the 
Atlantic. You have accused him of being mediocre, a poor 
program maker, belittled him, &c., such only as an editor 
can do. I have heard daily his concerts at Willow Grove 
this summer, and I doubt that there is any other orchestra 
in the United States that could present daily programs 
(practically without rehearsal) in better shape than those 
played by the men at Willow Grove. One day last week 
there were at least 30,000 people there listening to one of 
his concerts. 

I have been at resorts where Gilmore, Brooke, Innes and 
Theo. Thomas have played, and never heard any more 
satisfaction expressed at their programs than I have at 
those of Walter Damrosch. Thomas, according to your 
paper, is a born concert conductor and program maker and 
a driller par excellence, yet Damrosch has as good an 
orchestra as ‘Thomas ever had, with perhaps the exception 
of one or two years. 

Evidently the people of New York did not support Dam- 
rosch and his men sufficiently during the opera season to 
enable them to live in Europe during the summer months, 
consequently Mr. Damrosch’s men, like Mr. Paur’s, had to 
take a summer engagement. 

But as Mr. Damrosch is making $375 per week, that is 
pretty good pay for a ‘‘kid.” Better “young Mr. Dam- 
rosch” than the superannuated ‘‘ Philharmonic.” 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Editor, and roast foreigners all you 
can, but don’t down ability. 


Yours truly, J. L. Dasurett. 


ES, we agree with Mr. Dashiell in his last re- 
mark ; better anything than the ‘‘ superannuated 
Philharmonic,” but there is one saving clause to the 
Philharmonic Band, and that is Anton Seidl. A 
great leader may do something with the poorest ma- 
terial, but a poor or mediocre leader will make a 
muddle of an orchestra of angels. We have been 
asked why the Philharmonic concerts continue to 
draw audiences, and we answer: Seidl, Seidl, and 
again Seidl. If a man of lesser calibre conducted, 
these concerts would die a natural death in six 
months. 

But ‘‘ young Mr. Damrosch ” (the phrase is not our 
own) is under consideration, and we can only reply 
by saying that there is no disputing taste, and if Mr. 
Dashiell likes Walter better than Gilmore, Brooke, 
Innes, Seidl, Thomas, &c., why who shall contravert 
him, who may dispute his sincere, withal peculiar, 
taste ? 

In the beginning, over a decade ago, we warned 
Mr. Damrosch of the difficulties of his position, and 
as he was evidently bent on running things to suit 
himself we presumed to criticise him. His conduct- 
ing of Wagner at that time was bad, yet allowances 
were made for his extreme youth and inexperience. 
As time rolled by ‘‘young Mr. Damrosch” became 
worse instead of better. He had always a pretty 
trick of accompanying a singer on the piano, and he 
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was eminently successful in conducting male choruses 
over in New Jersey. But despite the magnificent 
Carnegie ‘‘ booming” he finally fell flat and reached 
Willow Grove, where he may conduct for 30,000,000 
of people, yet will he not become a better conductor. 

This is the first time we ever knew that the size 
of an audience determined the status of a con- 
ductor. 

His salary, too, may be trebled, yet he will re- 
main the same Walter with the lagging beat, the 
imperfect ear and the colorless, parrot-like readings. 

We like to receive letters containing sincere ex- 
pressions of opinion, for it allows us to define our 
position more clearly. We entertain only the kindest 
feelings for Mr. Damrosch, and we are delighted 
that he has at last found a field in which he can dis- 
play to advantage that wonderful, ornamental, semi- 
circular beat of his, and may his audiences wax 
greater, and may the cause of temperance and pic- 
nic pie flourish at Willow Grove, in the suburbs of 
saintly Wanamakerville! Amen! 





T is reported that Melba will not appear in con- 
certs this season, but will limit her engagement 
to the opera, laying special stress upon such advanced 
operatic works as Lucia, Bohemian Girl, Traviata, 
Lucia, Lucia and Bohemian Girl, and at the matinee 
once again Lucia. Part of the scheme is to sing the 
mad scene in Lucia twice every time, so that those 
who have never forgotten it will remember it again 
and those who do not care to remember it will surely 
not fail to forget to remember. If Melba is to sing 
Briinnhilde in Siegfried this paper will announce it in 
due time, but in the meantime it can be accepted as 
a fact that she wi// sing Lucia, including the mad 
scene. 


HE soloists for the eight concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society this season, the 
dates of which were announced in last week's 
CouRIER, will be supplied by Messrs. R. E. Johnston 
& Co., the entrepreneurs, who have already arranged 
the following dates: 


For November 12-13.. .. Ysaye. 

‘* December 10-11.. . Pugno. 
6 TRE Oe so roa ke oo eee basis . Marteau. 
(Being the one exception. ) 

‘* January 28-29... .Gérardy. 
$5 Fy BI oss 535 abides . -Nordica. 
OA IE MAAN 6a. 6-6 5 Gaeeka acs nik ph Cal bss EW Atak ere . Plancon. 


‘* March 18-19 and April 1-2 have not been de- 
cided upon. Ysaye may appear twice at the Phil- 
harmonic. 


Jean de Reszké and W. K. Vanderbilt were among the purchasers 
at thesale of yearlings from the Joyenval stud. The tenor bought 
the colt Ormeson for $4,040, while Ontario for $3,300 and Oasis for 
$4,000 went to Mr. Vanderbilt. 


HIS paragraph is from the New York Sun, which 
appears to have opportunities that give it some 
of the choicest exclusive news. 

This money spent for race horses was made by 
Reszké in America. When he gave utterance to that 
palpable falsehood, which consisted of a signed letter 
in which he stated that his salary in Europe was as 
large as his income here is, he demonstrated not 
only that the truth is of as little consequence to him 
as a falsehood, but that he did not possess the faculty 
of common sense, for that would have dictated an 
acknowledgment of the fact. Suppose Reszké, in- 
stead of signing a lie, had said: ‘‘ Yes, America does 
show a much greater appreciation of the work of my 
brother and myself; we make thousands here while 
in Europe we make hundreds." Suppose he had man- 
fully told this truth ! 

But these foreign adventurers look upon us with 
such contempt that they give no consideration to ques- 
tions of ethics. Jean de Reszké deliberately lied over 
his own signature and then went on the Metropolitan 
Opera House stage to delineate a great and noble 
hero like Zristan or Siegfried; and does anyone mean 
to say that an individual whois capable of such double 
dealing can be a sincere artist? Isn’t this charla- 
tanism, pure and simple? Isn’t it the quintessence 
of cynicism, provided the man is sufficiently intelli- 
gent to comprehend practical cynicism ? 





AS OTHERS SEE IT. 


EPTEMBER’S Munsey’s contains several impor- 
tant comments of musical matters of moment. 
Here again the fact is emphasized that the people of 
Europe do not care to listen to Jean de Reszké, dem- 
onstrating their indifference by not only not pay- 
ing to hear him, but by not even engaging him. 
And yet this man de Reszké had the impudence to 
send a letter to the Hera/d stating in it that his 
European guarantee or salary was as great as his 
American, whereas, while he makes over 1,000,000 
francs here a season, he does not make 50,000 a sea- 
son on the Continent. 

This paper will not cease its comments on this 
offensive lie until the perpetrator of it has solemnly 
apologized to the American people. 

We reproduce the Munsey articles in full. 

Tue DicratTress OF COVENT (ZARDEN, 

Opera as it was done in London this year afforded the 
American who happened to know something about it and 
its workings other emotions besides wonder. Thankfulness 
might be mentioned as one of them. In America we had 
spasms of indignation over Jean de Reszké’s desire to *‘ run 
things,” and a few more spasms over his comparative suc- 
cess in doing so ; but his influence in New York is as moon- 
shine to the sun of his glory in London. When Mr. Grau 
has passed through the business difficulties which are likely 
to take all of his attention for the next few months, and gets 
into condition to give opera, the season after next, he will 
doubtless begin to feel that after all America is not a bad 
place to live in, even if a man is forced into bankruptcy 
now andthen. At least, when he manages an opera, he is 
allowed to open his own doors when he wants to. 

We believe, too, that if Mr. Grau were to tell the facts 
concerning his own state of mind, he would confess that 
one of the joys of his managerial career would be to see 
the people of the United States and the people of London 
learn enough of musical criticism to realize that Jean de 
Reszké is not only not the one good tenor in the world, but 
is actually not a good one at all, compared to the real tenors 
who have been heard in England and America. 

The people of other countries discovered it some time 
ago—the music lovers of Continental Europe, who are not 
bound by fashion or taken with posing and costuming. 
We have nothing whatever to say against M. de Reszke’s 
social qualities. They have made him fashionable friends 
in London, and it is fashionable people who control opera 
there. But why New York, and Chicago, and the other 
cities in America, should pretend, at London's instigation, 
that they like something which in their hearts they cannot 
like, is one of the mysteries of a faddy age. The booming 
which has blown the de Reszke bubble to its present pro- 
portions has bankrupted an American opera company, and 
has put the London season at Covent Garden $100,000 in 
debt. 

We have nothing as curious in America as the way in 
which opera is managed in London. The control of it 
appears to be in the hands of Lady de Grey, who is the 
wife of an earl, and who has a fancy for this sort of thing. 
She hears singers during her morning hours—almost any- 
body who choses to come before her. This has never 
been known to benefit the singers, but it amuses Lady 
de Grey and fills in her morning. Then she takes a casual 
look over the wardrobes, and if a prima donna has a pref- 
erence for puffed sleeves she is usually put into plain 
ones. Lady de Grey’s management of the wardrobe was 
so clever that at ‘‘state performance,” during the jubilee, 
Madame Melba and Marguerite Macintyre were found 
quarreling over one gown, which finally appeared on the 
two ladies in different parts of the evening. The energetic 
countess personally asked most of the stockholders to take 
their shares, and when the state performance came tickets 
were only let out to the elect, under her direction, with 
the result that it was like a de Grey reception, to which 
royalty was induced to come to get a satin program with 
the heads of the four generations of the Queen’s family 
printed on it. 

The performance was in reality a most beautiful and 
magnificent one, the performers being London society. 
Nobody paid any attention tothe stage. There were flow- 
ers, and diamonds, and uniforms, and royal tableaux to 
dazzle the eyes, and this was the acme of opera. Music? 
The Telegraph gave four long columns to the evening, 
and thirty lines to the music. Let us pray that by the 
time we get opera again we shall cease to be so hopelessly 
Philistine and middle class as to take our opinions of sing- 
ers from the restless wife of an earl who has nothing to do 
but exploit her flatterers. 

Two Famous FAILures. 

To struggling vocalists the will-o’-the-wisp that carries 
weary hearts over all the bogs and brambles is the hope 
that some day they will have the good luck arriver. 
‘‘Arriver” is the elegant and Frenchy translation of a 
racy phrase of our own which will readily be recognized. 

The ambitious aspirant looks with deep envy at the 
lucky singers that have reached the pinnacle of fame, and 





sighs: ‘‘If I could only ‘get there’ my troubles and dis- 
appointments and failures would be all ended.” But this 
last season has seen a pathetic proof of the instability of the 
footing held by two of the world’s favorites. Greatness is 
no safeguard against humiliation and defeat. Melba and 
Nordica have both had serious and signal artistic disasters 
this year. They have not been dethroned from suprem- 
acy, because there are no worthy pretenders to their 
places; but they have scored failures that must have 
caused bitter heartache and tears, the more bitter for the 
publicity of their ill fortune. 

Madame Melba, at the instigation of over zealous friends 
and spurred by an ambition thoroughly worthy, however 
ruinous, hoped to demonstrate her ability to sing one of 
the heavier Wagnerian roles. The opera chosen for her 
entrée into the realm of Wagner was Siegfried. As 
Briinnhilde her part is not long—she does not appear until 
the last act; but the first phrase sung showed that the 
singer and the role were hopelessly incompatible, This 
proves nothing to the detriment of either. But Wagner 
has been insisted upon as the test of a singer’s real operatic 
greatness, and Melba could not help feeling that she was 
dismally and publicly defeated. Shortly afterward she 
found that the state of her health necessitated a change of 
air, and her defection was one of the causes that brought 
about the collapse of the opera season in America. 

Melba is as great a singer as before; for purity of tone 
and flexibility of voice she is still unapproached among the 
public vocalists of the world. But her pre-eminence did 
not avail to protect her from a misadventure of crushing 
weight. 

So Nordica, who is more versatile than Melba, possessing 
a larger voice and more dramatic variety, and having been 
considered, for these reasons, really our first contemporary 
soprano, has met, nevertheless, with a serious disappoint- 
ment. Hailed in America as the greatest of all the /so/des, 
called to Bayreuth by Wagner's own wife to sing in his own 
theatre, she went to Paris with every right to expect a tri- 
umph. But whoever attemps to prophesy the attitude of 
the French public reckons without his fickle host. It is 
only the plain, blunt truth to say that Paris would have 
none of her. The French critics, who delight to cast epi- 
thets like ‘‘magnificent, superb, inexpressible, exquisite " 
upon mediocre vocalists, received this regent of song with 
utter indifference, patronized her with half-hearted atten- 
tion, and sealed her doom with faint praise. So Nordica 
withdrew from Paris with the same dejection in which 
Melba dropped her Wagnerian repertory. 

It would be utter toadyism for us to base our own opin- 
ions of this wonderful artist upon the whim of a foreign 
town notorious for provincialism and for mobbing its actors 
one day in rage and mobbing them the next day in idol- 
atry. America has reached a point where it can make upits 
own artistic mind for reasons good and sufficient in them- 
selves. None the less, Nordica failed of an important con- 
quest and is doubtless inconsolable. She left Paris, to fall, 
like Melba, into an illness that threatened her very life. 

The struggling vocalist, then, should cease idle envy of 
those who seem to have “ arrived,” for no one arrives finally 
and conclusively. This may seem poor consolation indeed, 
in one light; but on the other hand it should convince the 
aspirant that the true end of art is in the effort rather than 
the attainment, in the hard won progress rather than the 
destination, and in the pure joy and glory of battle for one’s 
artistic creeds and personal salvation. 


INJURING A REPUTATION. 


VERY musical individual in this country by this 
E time knows that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is an organization of unusual artistic merit and use- 
fulness, which is destined to elevate the taste of the 
people and gradually bring about a still higher stan- 
dard of culture through the excellence of its work. 
THE CourRIER has been the sole, tncompromising 
advocate of the claim that this orchestra is the most 
superb organization of itskind; and in every possible 
manner this fact, as believed by us, has been urged 
and impressed upon the musical intelligence of the 
country, until now there is no one who attempts to 
gainsay it. 

Recently, however, it has been discovered that 
the name of the organization has been utilized in a 
vaudeville show, where members of the orchestra 
have been playing during the summer, and THE 
CourIER in protesting against this debauching sys- 
tem has been upbraided by the Boston Hera/d and 
Boston 7raveller, who insisted that the audiences at 
the vaudeville in Boston were the same as those at 
Music Hall. This preposterous and false statement 
was published as a defense of the vaudeville, which 
is a heavy advertiser in the Boston papers. 

This paper insists upon its original protest pub- 
lished in the interests of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, to the effect that the manager, Mr. Ellis, 
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has no right to permit the members of that body to 
be hired out to vaudeville, and the great name of the 
organization degraded to the level of the following 
performers, whose names appear in conjunction with 
that of the Symphony: 


The Most Popular and Most 


HERR GRAIS’ 
DONKEY & BABOONS 


Giving a Wonderful Perform- 
ance. A Great Treat for 
the Children. 


WILLIS P. SWEATNAM 


One of the Most Entertaining 
Blackface Comedians in the 
Profession. 


LILLIE WESTERN, 


Most Accomplished and Versa- 
tile Instrumentalist in America 


CHARLES R. SWEET, 


Amusing Comedian and Tal- 
ented Musician. Last week. 


LaMOYNE BROTHERS, 


Comedy and Horizontal Bar 
Performance. 


McBRIDE AND GORDON, 


Irish Comedy Sketch. 


MLLE. CHESTER 


And Dog, in “Pictures of the 
Hunt.” 


DUDLEY PRESCOTT, 


Ina New and Amusing Comedy 
Entertainment 


EVANS & VIDOCO, 


Blackface *“* Conversationalists.”’ 


THE CLOVER TRIO, 


Pleasing Young Women, in 
Character Songs, 


BALDWIN AND DALY, 


Eccentric Comedians; the “ Two 
Hottentots.” 


DAWSON AND FARLOW, 


Expert Fancy Dancing Act 


BILLY BARLOW, 


Irish Comedian, Vocalist and 
Dancer. 


YOUNG AMERICUS, 


Equilibrist and Balancer. 


Highly Praised Feature of Each 
Week's Entertainment con- 
tinues to be the Delightful Con- 
certs Furnished by the Talented 
Members of the Boston 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Under the direction of Mr. Max 














Zach, every number of their pro- 


gram being encored 


THIS WEEK 
Overture, Semiramide... Rossini 
Entr’acte, La Colombe. .Gounod 
SEE Gillet 


Selection, Falka.. Chassaigne 


A PRIMA DONNA OF TWO 
CONTINENTS. 


“She Stands on a Level with Chris- 
tine Nilsson in Her Best Days.” 


First Appearance in Vaudeville 
of the Celebrated Operatic 


Soprano, 





MARIE 
TAVARY 


Associated with a total absence of artistic equilib- 
rium we find here a sad lack of business judgment, 
for it will certainly damage the necessary commercial 
future of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to have 
its title advertised with trick Donkeys and Baboons, 
even though the name of the manager of the Sym- | 
phony is not printed on the same bill. A fine state 
of affairs, and yet the business end of the Boston 
Orchestra expects to have paying audiences in this 
city. Not with such handling. 











Rosenthal.—Rosenthal's first series of concerts are en- 
tirely booked. He will be heard five times in New York, 
four times in Boston, six times in Chicago, and in all the 
large cities throughout the country, He will play in San 
Francisco for the first time in the last two weeks of January. 
His spring tour is not quite arranged yet, but negotiations | 
are now on foot to give a limited number of combination 
concerts in conjunction with another great artist. 


Off for Europe.—Mrs. Clarence Eddy and Miss Rose Et- 
tinger sail to-day on the St. Paul for Europe, going directly 
to Paris. Miss Ettinger begins her concert tour on Octo- 
ber 21 at the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic, with Nikisch. She 
is already engaged for a large number of concerts in Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria and Holland, under the management 
of Hermann Wolff. Mr. Clarence Eddy will coricertize in 
this country for the next four months, after which time he 
will return to Europe for a tour on the Continent. 











CARNEGIE HALL, 


56th St., Seventh Ave. and 57th St. 
. +...» Building Greatly Enlarged. 


TO LET: Av2rtments, Music Rooms, Halls, 


" Assembly Rooms, Studios, 
Offices, Club Suites, School 
Rooms, Theatre => 


Apply at Administration Office, 
883 Seventh Ave., New York. 





Nedda Morrison. 


HE portrait which is published on the front 
page of this issue of Tue Musica Courier represents 
fairly the picturesque outline and intelligent charm of the 
face of Miss Nedda Morrison, the gifted young soprano 
whose American career has just begun, and whose future 
promises from all points of view to be a most successful 
one. 

The young singer arrived here from London only last 
spring. Her charming voice and talent at once made her 
a subject of interest to many managers, but she decided to 
place herself under the direction of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, 
with whom she has now made a three years’ contract, dur- 
ing which period she will, beyond all doubt, succeed in secur- 
ing for herself a permanent place in the artistic affections of 
the American public. 

Her voice is a pure soprano, high, light, vibrant and 
exceedingly brilliant and flexible in coloratura work. Her 
intonation is unimpeachable and the quality of the voice is 
just as musical as it is well produced and even. The 


| young singer knows her genre and keeps well within it, 


singing only the operatic roles or the concert numbers 
which fit exactly the compass and timbre of her voice, and 
thus escaping the pitfalls and final disaster resulting to 
many vocal instruments of exquisite and delicate value, 
which will insist on assuming the burden of weighty 
dramatic music, for which they have not naturally been 
intended. 

To her pure and lovely voice Nedda Morrison unites a 
sound general musicianship far beyond the ordinary equip- 
ment acquired by vocal artists. Beyond this she is a young 
woman of unique personal charm both in manner and ap- 
pearance, petite, brown eyed, wavy haired, with a clear, 
delicate coloring and a rarely sympathetic smile. Her 
manner is a combination of modesty almost naive, and a 
clear, firm intelligence which is bound to inspire confidence 
in the value of her artistic gifts. She is exceptionally 
refined and gives vent to many clever and solid ideas on 
her art in aspeaking voice of such mellow, resonant quality, 
with an accent of such piquant harmony and grace that 
her conversation forms a delightful pleasure. With Miss 
Morrison it has not solely been a matter of voice and voice 
culture. It is obvious that good birth, breeding and a 
general education of some distinction have combined to 
make of her the interesting artist that she is. 

Her musicianly talent disclosed itself early in her birth- 
place in Scotland. She was put to the piano and progressed 
with astonishing rapidity, continuing her studies in piano 
and harmony with the first professors in Glasgow. In 
Miss Morrison’s case the term ‘ musicianly ” is used ad- 
visedly. as hers was not only the natural gift of voice and 
of musical taste, but she had also the adaptation to theory 
which has brought her to a sound plane of general mu- 
sicianly understanding. 

Very early in years she went in for the Scottish local 
examinations for the Royal Academy of Music, Trinity 
College, London, and also for the Society of Arts, London. 
Here she carried off certificates both in piano and harmony 
with ease in both instances. Her next move was to enter 
the Glasgow College of Music, and by this time the voice, 
which had always been noticeable among her musical 
gifts as a child, had grown to show itself her most promis- 
ing rausical endowment as a woman 

She there studied singing under the principal of the col- 
lege himself, Allan Macbeth, the well-known musician and 
composer, and other branches under the leading professors 


| of the institute. Her talents were speedily noted as re- 


markable, and before long she succeeded in obtaining the 
scholarship for singing of the college, together with every 
primary certificate or testimony offered for elocution, lan- 
guages, study in opera, harmony and composition. 
Attention was attracted to the young artist, and her 
début, made both in opera and concert in Glasgow a few 
years ago, brought forth an excellent operatic offer from 
J. B. Turner, head of the English opera company of his 
name, a company well known to stand second only to the 


| Car] Rosa troupe in England. Miss Morrison refused, as 


her mind was bent on further study in London. Instead of 


| being dazzled by the public enthusiasm which this début 


evoked, and the extremely flattering press notices which 
might divert the intentions of a less serious artist, she went 


to London and entered as a student the Royal Musical 


Academy of London, where she again reviewed the former 


| curriculum of piano, singing, harmony, opera, elocution and 


languages. 
Her vocal talent was at once seen by Sir Alexander 


| Mackenzie, director of the academy, to be an exceptional 


one, and by his special direction and advice she was placed 
as-a vocal pupil with William Shakespere. To become a 
pupil of Shakespere in the Londen Royal Academy isa 
prominent distinction. 
singers from all corners of the world come to study, can but 
possibly find time for four pupils at the Royal Academy of 
Music. To become one of these four is the aspiration of 
many hundreds of gifted students, but the young Scottish 
girl, with the pure flexible voice and highly developed 
musical intelligence, entered under his tuition without any 
effort beyond showing simply what she knew and could do 


This famous teacher, to whom | 


at the moment. Miss Nedda Morrison was readily recog- 
nized as a young singer of unusual musicianly gifts. 

She took first the bronze medal for singing, opera and 
elocution. Later she won the silver medal for the same 
subjects, in each instance honorable mention having 
been made of her piano playing. Miss Morrison is—out- 
side the ranks of virtuosi—a cleverand sympathetic pianist, 
and from her power to read and play over rapidly any 
score is better equipped than nine out of every ten singers 
to get up a role unassisted in a very short period. 

At an operatic performance given in the academy dur- 
ing her study she sang Sen¢a in The Flying Dutchman 
with immense success, and appeared also as A strafiamente 
in The Magic Flute. The brilliant Mozart music of the latter 
she sang with wonderful brilliancy and ease, although the 
petite singer almost felt her vocal glory overwhelmed by 
what she felt to be her ludicrous appearance garbed in the 
costume of Madame Albani, which might well have envel- 
oped two complete frames of her dimensions. Her facile 
execution, however, and purity of tone in the elaborate 
music won for her infinite praise and enthusiasm. 

Professional work now came forward permanently. 
Miss Morrison was engaged to sing at the Scottish Orches- 
tral concerts in Glasgow, where she made anemphatic suc- 
cess under the baton of the well-known Wilhelm Kes. 
She appeared with equal success as Marguerite in Faust 
in the Imperial Institute, London, and her appearance in 
concert in Queen's Hall, London. was greeted with unusual 
favor. Many offers poured in upon her, but the young 
singer had already decided to make America her field, as 
she has. 

Arriving here only last spring she was at once engaged 
by Damrosch for orchestral concert. She appeared in 
Philadelphia and proved so successful that she was re-en- 
gaged at once. At Willow Grove she was equally popular, 
and from the reputation already established she will be a 
welcome visitor again in this vicinity. 

Numerous offers for the opening season are coming 
in, and already Miss Morrison has signed a number of 
engagements. Offers from the other side are coming pro- 
portionately fast, but Miss Morrison is obliged to refuse all 
propositions from across the Atlantic in view of her con- 
tracts and outlook here. That she will prove as great a 
favorite as she is an accomplished artist there is small rea- 
son to doubt. 

She has the gifts, musical, personal and physical, which 
go to make up the successful and deservedly successful 
artist on the stage. Presenting an ideal little figure for 
her suitable roles in opera, with a concert presence of most 
winsome and sympathetic charm, and supplementing her 
pure, well trained voice by a strong and lucid intelligence, 
Miss Morrison possesses all the elements which ought and 
must obtain for her wide public favor and artistic recogni- 
tion. The modesty which characterizes this young singer, 
her simple grace of manner allied to much serioys depth 
are somewhat outside the average, and speak to those who 
can read between the lines of an artistic spirit which will 
always spell progress. 

Nedda Morrison has the freshness and energy of youth, 
voice, talent and a personality of charming interest. She 
is pleasant at the same time to hear and to look at, and 
many American audiences will give her a sure and lasting 
welcome. 

The following valuable letter was written to Miss Morri- 
son by the eminent vocal teacher Shakespere prior to her 


departure for America: 


14 MANSFIELD STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, | 
LONDON, May 24, 1897. | 


I have much pleasure in recommending Miss Morrison as an ac- 
complished singer in concert or church music. She has studied with 
me for some years, and possesses a beaut'ful and sympathetic 
soprano voice, has grea¢ musical talent and feeling, and is also capa- 
| ble of giving valuable instruction in the lines of my own teaching 
(Signed) WILLIAM SHAKESPERE, 
Professor of Singing 
| 





Another letter of equal commendation from the principal 
of the Royal Academy, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, is in the 
possession of Miss Morrison. In the opinion of the first 
English masters and musicians she is an artist of admir- 
able voice and talent. 


Helene Maigilile Home.—Mme. Helene Maigille, the 
eminent vocal teacher of the Laborde method, has returned 
to New York after a pleasant summer at Lake Sunapee, 
N. H. 
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INNES AND DAMROSCH. 














AMROSCH’S engagement at Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia, has been written a failure. A local paper bas said that Walter has been trying to educate 
the great middle class of Philadelphia in Wagner music, and the great middle class of Philadelphia has refused to be educated. 

Now comes Walter’s apologists, who say that his lack of success has been due to his devotion to art. He has clung to too high a standard to meet the 
approbation of a park going audience. If he had chosen to degrade his great orchestra to the level of a ‘‘mere band” the great Philadelphia public would now 
be hugging him to its breast, instead of treating him and his organization with cold disdain. 

The facts in the case are that a ‘‘mere band” took the Philadelphia public by storm last year, playing to tens of thousands at the same place where 
Walter and his orchestra are playing to an occasional handful of people every day, except on such occasions as when bicycle races and bombs and skyrockets 
are used as features to draw the masses on. 

It is a further fact that the Philadelphia public hasn’t shown a lack of musical education because it liked Innes and his concert band last year and doesn’t 
like Damrosch and his orchestra this year, for Innes’ average programs were a better arrangement of standard and classical music than Damrosch’s. Innes 
light numbers are not so light as Damrosch’s, and his heavy ones are just as heavy, to use Philadelphia terms. Innes’ whole program is better balanced and 
better calculated to hold a mixed audience in rapt attention. 

There is no need for speculation on these points. It is not necessary to use Innes’ work of last year as a comparison. Innes and Damrosch have been 
practically playing in competition for the last five weeks, Damrosch at Innes’ old stand, Willow Grove, about 12 miles from Philadelphia in one direction, and 
Innes at Washington Park, on the Delaware, about 12 miles from Philadelphia in another direction. 

The swells who live out Willow Grove way, ‘‘on the pike,” used to be at Willow Grove a good deal last summer, and many of them had never been to 
Washington Park on the Delaware. It was a long way off and not considered ultra fashionable. But while Willow Grove is empty these days Washington Park 
on the Delaware, a bigger place, is crowded, and a lot of the far away ‘‘ pike’’ people are among the crowd. And this strange state of things is despite the fact 
that seats are free at Damrosch’s concerts at Willow Grove and a charge is made for them at Innes’ concerts at Washington Park on the Delaware. 

It may seem as if this only argues the popularity of Innes and his music, but it does more. We have Damrosch’s programs for Willow Grove and Innes’ 
programs for Washington Park for the same period, and a comparison of them shows conclusively that Damrosch has bzen playing down tothé people and Innes 
has been playing up. 

The strictly Wagnerian night which Walter gives at Willow Grove once a week was introduced by Innesthere last year, and whereas Innes gave his 
straight Wagner concerts regularly to a multitude, Damrosch gives his to a scattered audience. 

No; Damrosch’s music isn’t too good for Philadelphia. His programs are not too advanced for the musical thought of the Philadelphia people. The shift- 
ing patronage from Willow Grove to Washington Park on the Delaware, where music of as high a grade and a better average is given by a well trained, con- 
scientious band, under the direction of a studious leader, is proof of it. 

Some of the Damrosch and Innes programs in parallel are given herewith: 





Innes’ Opening, Willow Grove, May 30, 1896. 





Damrosch’s Opening, Willow Grove Park, Saturday, [May 29, 1897. 


At 2:30 Pp. M. At 3 o’CLock 
TIRE clr ip-s<9.49>is0 5d GA WEARS DS 2? e 38 cab cep eddreKdanmndeeernes*s -Aae Weber eA ere A Sita 8 due tree 8 Se ke Wagner 
La Colombe..............-. 1+ seeseee b occccccccceevsveccseesensecesevenes Gounod NTL, ay cg Oe ctb vets «anes dovespicpeitovsess.e Pei ree Weber 
Funeral er I. 6 cv peeiv biws vrsiee ) (Ending with America.) 
Fantasia, Lohengrin... . seeeewa eee n eet e ee ee enna ene een teen ee eeeenen en ena ees Wagner Intermezso and Siciliano, Cavalleria Rusticans....................cccceee. Mascagni 
ee TS SUED OS GUI ous ic ci Ch te senecnencs su ceeachetpicxecaensme Demare Tales from Vienna Woods, waltz...... ie an Strauss 
Mr. H. Heidelberg. 
ems mpGey, 20 Gar TOW Was oie. otic ccs sedrerccncevtegersigesectenes DeWitt Ar 4:30. 
Ar4P.M I PUNE MUI ooo voces pccevcnccovessrees Boe EEE teen Millécker 
SD WINS en ei a aca eed eb Bee Snaee cba c0chiee cae Auber For strings— 
IO, ns. oo ccccccesesstebccenscceebaesia Schumann I ss at Ss Fe Se Pie ase Vo ae ae ....+++Haydn 
Mr. F. N. Innes. ac ticidh iced op cade ieseceessee. ae ae : é¥ no ial Gillet 
Cupid’s Story (intermezzo for reed choir)... . ; si ab kbd sin hence we denes aah Rede ak ae Innes 0 BERGER SSRIS NS 7 a aE Og ahaa ah .. Mollenhauer 
Two-step, Chronicle Telegraph (new)....... atts GRIER als no's sina bE vidciek oda von de cuens rekweede ...«Moszkowski 
ee I oc d.s sidlelkc nd dae cesogessesceienereecrenss<oedbian ner Liszt MC MM cay so vebbdeccésveswct ens ; ....Sousa 
A Day at the World’s Fair (grand descriptive fantasia, new)................. . 
Ar 7:30 Pp. M. At 7:45 
erp atins BOGE. 5 ici aris osc eins 65 5p cuven bags bee FagWiNr Be Senwiessébeeiues Lassen os 6c ob sls tah inverts dap orden chee os Senibecsseendbe Wagner 
I Tn COON ays coco Be Innes SN weidchitpunsapGepinkes eles Sel ebabbdhne ote 0s Sie eeren Thomas 
Danse Americaine (new)................. j oe le ois aes a aeaih es nd hein amhlrecidhd ead 0s hand 4 sabdw chee te Bizet 
Frolics of Till Eulenspiegel (a fairy tale set to music)................. Richard Strauss SS os fon og. 5 a ae ener male e die ee hb,wd Chasse eu Herbert 
Sy CU, RIP INS bg iri oe wh cclessnusavenepcegoccceescesptéseren Hartmann (Written on national airs. ) 
Mr. O. Ed. Wardell. TE IL «lola s'vrov 0 Shc ee Spe ARPEAEE OEP ARES VOC Onn 070 seehb-on De Koven 
ns i ns bk ik Seed Gaeree cobed hee wue ds bedhe bed eteoctcndines Steck 
SG ee CONNOR 36 as Bice peek cB cdeeas cnosc legen ccdeonrdddtees Innes At 9:30 
At 9 P. as RN I 5 a. 5 os bo nhc hl eatin o <0 obGeas «Ve. dp 0) cw onsen Waldteufel 
COO, I BIN a oc S EES 0. osirinc «Manes Abues oc aMlb o's visivebn OWsiown aid obits Rossini fy IN AUDI NOUNES Core hes po cepreccsccecctcccccoescevevevseey Haydn 
International Dance Suite— String orchestra. 
Nes dane abc aun sass cs 1597 bee Reoleisau'r.< ol oroes Vhs age aneaeaneee Scharwenka Polka masurka, Dragon Ply............-.--esscesecces coccescccseccreecccees Strauss 
FNS 6 sca SERVE Aes Ade dda ded edibb ks codwe We Vee be pecebed « wai eheuhll Moszkowski Pere Tie ee POH: sleek Babeless Sousa 
NS coc BUC tee ESL ORL TLUT CAN Wieeea 6 des 00.00 peednbiheiwne «calla Ganne 
NN; 6S cc baieeh ouidh-c > a diah nd Pkaibiven sab buen din «0 thay, tiCsdibinis akesetin Monroe 
DT SNS oh 5 aia 05 Sh sins cies Malic ahah Oars MO Ns ORES oo v.00 over baiziea sleds Gounod 
Chorus of the Cross. Inthe Garden. Kermesse. 
Te I Be TI ao 55, 5d Sin snk netic ace sis's besa cba Mathhybu tive eens Faure 


CO BI asks is) cb tb oi tein 6 veces cv ncne +p stub aeaecadinal Lumbey 
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‘tames ms Weshtunten Park. Thursday, Aeapiat 12, 1897. 
At 8:30 o’CLock. 


I ID ss ins 5 cal iat han's posits valet Giekt see ake aenesele Wink aber Thomas 
el ans ss oo8 de tue hed a a wae egike nt Se eel oe curaeke Moen Rubinstein 
Solo for cornet, Oh, How ee iste i i aa: dees aed et aac ben SA Rech Cosi aim aa Molloy 


hos cata. ycadte sib odes catdecc see's Vaden est x Chassaigne 
On the Plantation (characteristic scene) ...... 2... 6.5 c ec cece ccc cet ecccccese Puerner 
ee Ws es eas bussccennd-peuselana fe! cance Rossini 
da cabessscacess ceceapecp este coceheaeeeterest ts HP perete Chopin 
wb ce he pe ce, EO Pe re Sl eee . Wilmers 
EE ni 3 os oxo u 3 oo 505 cea CO Baca © cob. ncoetev idesckeadd Millard 
_ Mr. F. N. Innes 
Se SD Sob nc lov ch accadlbestevesdedebsreousdesccossss ocornses se 
At 8:15 o’CLock 
Se, NU LEIA ose LAR ilies eihncivwereesd Pithve Absa as .... Rossini 
Bi Oitee, BOR ONE SRI, «coos shicic ness iversdee’ iuevs ..Mendelssohn 
I ook CATAL « Sid a SUAS aw one 0.00 «00 0 -eabeh si aee ce OO Katzenstein 
Piccolo solo, Comin’ Tine the Rye (Gir warle) <2. 6 oisce ce ccceses pa wen ... Flack 
Mr. H. Heidelberg. 
Kissing the Blarney Stone (Irish fantasia)...................eecceeeececeeuss . Moore 
Ee, OD BD FI aa 55. 0nd a8 co nal oc vse tedsed-ss 5 00S eaeees Thiek 
i I ALTE OP EP POL TERE EE mere . Litol® 
L’Arlesienne....,.... § Intermezzo.............. Pree ; Bicet 
(Spanish Dance....... ree 
a Preteen De Koven 
Trombone solo, In Happy Moments ...................-2cseceeeees . Balfe 


Mr. F. N. Innes. 


Barnyard Galop .. rbaeh 


Innes at Washington Park, Friday Evening, August [35, 1897. 
Wagner Night. 


WAGNER PROGRAM. 
SN tira oles donde's son eintrcbhetrbsus cee: devas P j Overture 


Tristan und Isolde, Isolde’s Liebestod.... 
Die Walkiire— 
Siegmund’s Love Song (cornet solo by Mr. Emi Keneke 
Magic Fire Scene. 
EE Hen wtdigdwadences + anne anes deuteies . Vorspiel 


Pe aduvinns :00 Sunk ceensereneess Love Fe 2ast of the Apostles 
Par I 
ree a eee bone hed bien .. Overture 
Albumblatt. 
SORTS TPT Tere diel Gi bes<seriiee ehee sate 
WI ceG es evened a Sweet Evening Star 
Trowbor xy Mr. F. N. Innes 


Huldigung’s March. 


Innes Grand Opera Day at Washington Park, Thursday, September 


2, 1897. 
AT 3:30 o’CLo -Mascagni's opera, Cavalleria Rusticana 
| WerrrerTe Miss Martha (. Miner ; Lola...... .Mme. Rosa Linde 
| ere Chevalier Dante del Papa | Alfio... Signor Achille Alberti 


Vorspiel and Sicilliana. 

Easter Hymn. 

Romance and Scene (Santuzza 
Duet (Santuzza and T iu 
Intermezzo. 


Brindisi and Finale ( 
At 5 o’CLock. 


Semiramide (overture / is vip ica aa . Rossini 
Ernani (aria for be I ea yee -eee+-- Signor Achille Alberti 
Faust (Suite No. 2 al ee Eon ae ne db ~ .Gounod 
n the Festival Chorus). 
ee Sey eee ery eee re Tee Verdi 
Mmes. M a nde, ¢ hevalier del Papa and Signor Alberti. 
Fest March (from 1: RE eee sheath Colndaietindl ... Wagner 
any IL—Ar 8 o'CLock 
Gounod 1ust—(Act III. (entire) and other scenes). 
Marguerite..... ss Mart » “Miner | Siebel.... .Mme. Rosa Linde 
Mephistopheles... i; Achille Alberti | Faust...... ...Chevalier Dante del Papa 
Chorus of the Cro Scene. 
Flower Song (Sie 
Salve! Dimora (recitative a ria), Faust. 


Jewel Song (Margueri' 

Scene and Quartet. 
Incantation (Mephistophjes) 
Duet (Faust and Margue 
Soldiers’ Chorus. 


Aida, Finale second act 


re Oe IE as 5 oo els SSS oboe eRe det ccc cen cd pore esesee oss ei Verdi 
Introducing Di Quella Pira (trombone solo by Mr. Innes), Il Miserere (duet 

for cornet and euphonium, by Messrs. Keneke and Wardwell), and concluding 

with the famous ‘Anvil Sces by festival chorus, brigade of costumed anvil 

beaters, electric battery of artillery, flaming anvils, &c. 

a nn. cscs evecsectaeccecs apne S.stepesecen Wagner 
This most beautiful composition takes for its subject the descent of the Holy 

Grail, the mysterious *ymibo! of the Christian faith. The delicious harmonies 

which accompany its descent increase in warmth and power until the sacred 

mystery is revealed to human eyes. They then die away toa pianissimo, and 

gradually disappear as the angels bearing the holy vessel return to their celestial 

abode. 

ee Be RS ee eee Donizetti 

Miss Miner, Mme. Linde, Chevalier del Papa and Signor Achille Alberti. 
te sO a oe Se oe er tr Herold 


Friday September 8, afternoon, Soloists’ Carnival. Introducing all the great 
soloists, festival cliorus, electrical artillery, &c. Evening, Grand Symphonic Festival. 





Danwesdh at Willow Gieve, Thursday August 12, 1897. 


8 To 4 o’CLock. 


Processional from Queen of Sheba....... . Pied. ‘ LE ser Ome .Goldmark 
Waltz, from Suite in F............. .. Volkmann 
Gourmand Pollen, «...4........0c00- as ates Jwike ta .. Waldteufel 
Potpouri, Pagliacci. . ois pebsolcse » smn Mebcskbwihes . Leoncavallo 

. Liszt 


Symphonic poem, Les Preludes eee eee , o0opwhine whee 
Overture, The Black Domino........... ev ti sids «ne 4 ike euees > ee 


March, Leonore ........ ee 
Norwegian Artists’ Carniv al. . Svendsen 
ODE. vias hciaa'ele ish snag - an ; ess .. Saint-Saéns 
I Tipferl, polka......... meee rs ¥ wee, 
Royal Tambour and Vivandier: . Rubinstein 
- Blox K 

Academic Festival ‘ rtu: Beene - pid tedew . Brahms 

. Bach 


Gavot in EB 
Kaiserstadt Polka Francaise _. Johann ‘Strauss 


.. Saint-Saéns 


The Wheel of On phaie 
Slavic Dances ‘ . Dvorak 
Overture, Cagliostro.. |. Ream Eto te seees . Strauss 
9:45 ro 10:30. 
Overture, The Barber Seville..... ee eae .. Rossini 
Pwo Hungarian Dances............. , . Brahms 
Meditation from Faust .......... iiaiidvnraal ee Gounod 
sie basic sc dons ties voidugasdcuneséuse- . Sousa 
(By request. ) 
bantin tat Delibes 


Cortege de Bacchus. 


Damrosch at Willow Grove, Friday Evening, August, 13, 1897. 
Wagner Night. 


8 To 9 o’CLOCK—WAGNER PROGRAM. 


Overture, Die Meistersinger 

Ein Albumblatt. 

Prelude and Love Death, from Tristan and Isolde 
Overture. The Flying Dutchman. 

Ride of the Valkyries 


9:45 ro 10:30—PpoPpuULAR 


Overture, Tell...... st loot . Rossini 
Wie schoen bist du (paraphrase). sticwed adie haves .++.+. «+.Nesvadba 


Dance of the Blessed Spirits......... bane’ — (osep ene ns serene Gluck 


Dance of the Persian Slaves....... ee beseacad Massenet 
Norwegian Artists’ Carnival... epee ee .. Svendsen 
Bizet 


The Toreadors.......... . Sie tyes bun oe ‘ one vueavneua 


Damrosch Grand Opera Day at Willow Grove Park, Thursday, 
July 29, 1897. = 


FourtuH Day or THE Opera FestivaLt—3 To 4 o’CLockK 


March from Die Folkunger........ . Kretschmar 
Seid Umschlungen Millionen.. . Strauss 
Polish Dance........ Scharwenka 
Solvejg’s Song 

Dance of the Mountain King’s Daughter, from Peer Gynt, No. 2..... 2000+ seen 
Overture, Rienzi.. ees ean Sakahd sanutetnad acd Wagner 


4:45 ro 5:80. 


The entire third act of Gounod’s Faust. 


Soloists, Marguerite...... ..Miss Myrta French 


Martha } asa ...Miss Gertrude May Stein 
Siebel } 4 
SE ar ae He ae be ..Mr. Evan Williams 


Mephistopheles. .. Signor Bologna 


8 to 9 C’cLock. 


Overture, Fingal’s Cave......... ..Mendelssohn 


Selections from Verdi's Rigoletto. 
Soloists, Miss Myrta French, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Signor del Papa and 
Signor Clemente Bologna 
Miss French 


Air, Caro Nome (Gilda)..... : 
... Signor del Papa 


Air, La Donna e Mobile (Il Duco) ine 
Quartet, Miss French, Miss Stein, Signor del Papa and Signor Bologna 


Rhapsody No. II Liszt 
9:45 ro 10:30. 
Two Spanish Dances............. (evea des er te ee . Moszkowski 
Valse-Scherzo. 
Malaguena. 


Selections from Donizetti's Lucia 
Soloists, Miss French, Miss Stein, Signor del Papa, Signor Bologna, Mr. A. I 
mann, and Signor Mascotti. 
ee Or eee osis es ae ane ..Miss French 
Sextet, Miss French, Miss Stein, Signor del Papa, Signor Bologna, Mr. Lellmann 
and Signor Mascotti. 


Strauss 


Waltz, The Bull's-Eye. 








ad 
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George Lehmann. | 
E Koaem concert violinist George Lehmann is an | 
artist whose permanent return to New York all good 
musicians will welcome cordially. Mr. Lehmann’s Ameri- 
can début was made in New York some years ago, but his 
excellent musicianship and sympathetic mastery over his 
instrument are fresh in the recollection of a majority of 
artists and of the artistic public, who will be glad to realize 
that he has now finally decided to make New York his | 
home. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Lehmann received his early in- 
struction at the hands of some of the foremost teachers of 
the present day. The great Wilhelmj quickly recognized 
his abilities, and foreseeing the future in store for him upon 
a thoroughly systematized training advised the young 
artist to enter the Leipsic Conservatory. This he did in 
1880, studying with tremendous earnestness and purpose 
for three years, during which he achieved distinction in the 
various branches of music as well as in the practice of his 
instrument, the violin, and by his especial gifts succeeding 
in attracting the interested attention of Joachim as he had 
hitherto done that of Wilhelmj. In 1883 he performed at 
the Leipsic Gewandhaus the Joachim Hungarian concerto 
with such tremendous fire, dash and brilliant accuracy that 
the composer-virtuoso was delighted and impressed beyond 
power to express, and always thenceforward kept a partic- 
ularly green spot in his memory and affections for the 
spirited young artist, George Lehmann, who had made his 
(Joachim’s) own work sound so brilliantly and attractively 
in his own ears. 

For his performance of this work Lehmann was awarded | 
the Helbig prize. 

Choosing America as the field of his career, Lehmann 
made his début in New York as a solo violinist some years 
ago, following up his metropolitan appearance by appear- 
ance in nearly all the leading cities of the East. In one 
and all he was greeted with most liberal favor, the press at 
all points agreeing upon his sterling ability, and the public 
finding his performances unusually sympathetic and inter- 
esting. Criticism was all in his favor, and his popularity 
in the East almost certainly assured had the artist’s health 
only permitted his remaining in this section of the country. 

But an asthmatic affection forced him to leave New York 
and its vicinity. He was ordered to find drier air, and 
after a briefly successful series of concerts, during which 
he made many friends among musicians and laid for him- 
self a strong basis of artistic esteem, Mr. Lehmann went 
West. 

From 1886 to 1889 he remained established in Cleveland, 
where he taught, played, but principally distinguished 

himself by the formation of the Lehmann String Quartet, 





| playing at intervals, hearing the best music everywhere 


developed all the best points of his training to the fullest, 
and he now played with the authority, dignity and tact 
which befit the concert artist of distinction. 


a way to inspire confidence beforehand that his playing 


does not henceforward intend to make teaching a promi- 
nent branch of his profession in New York, a large number 
of his old pupils are still anxious to study with him. Sev- 
eral are coming to New York for the purpose, and these he 
will continue to instruct, while he does not propose to en- 
large or renew his class to any material extent. 

In 1889 the violinist returned to Europe for travel and 
further study. He remained abroad three years, one of 
which was spent in coaching with his old friend Joachim, 
the other two in travel throughout England and France, 


and meeting and forming friendships with some of the 
most prominent and distinguished artists living. 

Joachim had not heard Lehmann play since the per- 
formance of the Hungarian concerto six years before, and 
was delighted at the breadth and repose which the violin- 
ist’s own quiet, careful practice and study nad now per- 
manently impressed upon his work. Lehmann had 





GEORGE LEH/IANN. 


Personally Lehmann is thoughtful, serious and earnest in 


He is an artist of 





a most capable body which did not take long to build up 
for itself a high-class reputation, and which proved a valu- 
able influence and feature of artistic pleasure in that por- 
tion of the West. It also gave concerts by engagement at 
distant points, and always evoked the most cordial public 
satisfaction and the most flattering notices from the press. 
Cleveland will now miss its quartet, which was a factor of 
such sterling value and importance in the musical scheme 
of this important centre. For its organization and the im- 
petus thereby given in the matter of good chamber music 
a large vote of credit and thanks is due to George 
Lehmann. 

Mr. Lehmann had a large class of pupils in Cleveland, his 
success as a teacher being remarkable and bringing him 
through its solid results pupils from nearly all quarters of 
the West. So pronounced was his success that, although he 


will be sympathetic, which it always is. 
feeling and imagination, and his performance is unexcep- 
tionally colored with poetic spirit and grace. 

In 1892 he again crossed the ocean to America, going di- 
rectly West, as he was not yet strong enough to endure the 
Eastern climate. Among his first engagements was one for 
twenty concerts by the Lehmann Quartet at Denver, Col. 
The reputation of the quartet had spread widely, just as 
the successful results in teaching of its founder had spread, 
bringing him pupils from thousands of miles apart, who 
now desire to follow him to New York. ‘The violinist also 
did incidental solo work, but his duties as teacher absorbed 
the principal portion of his time. 

His health being restored sufficiently to permit him to 
return East, George Lehmann has now established himself 
permanently in New York, and will be heard during the 


coming season as soloist with most of the leading orchestral 
societies. He is a born player of the violin, and it is as 
such a concert violinist that he settles upon New York as 
his headquarters, while he will not totally abandon the field 
of teaching. Directly upon his settlement here, early 
though it be in the season, he has been engaged for a series 
of six concerts by the Aolian Company. This company’s 
good artists and programs are a familiar feature in New 
York musical life. He has also been engaged for one of the 
Sunday night Metropolitan concerts under Anton Seidl. 
That so good an artist will find abundant occasion to dis- 
play his gifts is to be hoped, as in his intelligent and sym- 
pathetic performances an artistic public may find infinite 
pleasure. 


Berlin Music Notes. 


eg present, with the exception of desultory per- 

formances of opera at Kroll’s Garden and the new 
Theatre des Westens, Berlin offers the eager chronicler of 
musical doings absolutely no material. It is interminably 
dull here, for everybody that is somebody has long ago 
sought the solace of woodland or seashore. The only 
musicians in town are the organists, and even their per- 
formances fail to arouse any interest unless the financial 
end of the entertainment be presided over by a daringly 
agile monkey in red flounced pants, blue coat, green cap 
and yellow feather. And yet, in defiance of a public that 
is too wise to be reformed, some idle dreamers scream 
‘* Art for Art’s sake.” 

Felix Kraemer, alert, 
ubiquitous, is in Berlin. 
within two hours after his arrival. 
at the Savoy Hotel, where he was demonstrating to Prof. 
S. S. Sanford, of Yale College (the same for whom a chair 
of music was created), that viewed from either a scientific, 
a purely musical, or an absolutely artistic standpoint, 
‘* there is no better piano in the market to-day than the 
Kranich & Bach.” 

That Mr. Kraemer’s explanations are lucid and that his 
energy and genuine American perseverance brook no 
obstacles, are facts amply sustained by the practical busi- 
ness results he has achieved as European traveling repre- 
sentative for the house of Kranich & Bach. He informed 
me that he has established connections for his firm in Ham- 
burg, Munich, Copenhagen and Karlsbad, besides having 
interested piano dealers in Rotterdam, Antwerp, Stock- 
holm, Amsterdam and Brussels. 

It is surprising how quickly an American grasps and 
solves business problems and conditions. Mr. Kraemer 
talks of general business in Europe as one to the manner 
born. Judging by his own experiences, he firmly believes 
there is a market in Europe for American pianvus, and that 
it is not difficult to open new channels and awaken general 
interest, provided the instruments are first-class. Though 
in Berlin but a few days, Mr. Kraemer will leave many 
newly-acquired but fast (no imputation intended) friends 
when he sails for New York on September 9. 

While in Stockholm I heard some good music and more 
bad. The Andra Nordiska Musikfesten (Second Scandan- 
avian Music Festival), consisting of three orchestral con- 
certs and three chamber music soirées, took place in the 
presence of the court before large, devout, enthusiastic 
audiences. 

Prone as they are to admire and imitate foreign customs 
and manners, the Swedes are unflinching in their devotion 
to Swedish composers and Swedish music. Whether it be 
aresult of ignorance or parochialism (the two seem some- 


bustling, genial, entertaining, 
One could not help but know it 
I found Mr. Kraemer 
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what analagous), the fact remains, Swedish musicians 
know little of the music of other countries--the balance of 
Scandinavia excepted—and make no attempt to know 
more. 

The programs of the six festival concerts contained 
works only by Norwegian, Danish, Finnlandish and Swed- 
ish composers. This restriction, though appropriate at a 
national festival, ultimately becomes a bore to a foreigner 
who is not stimulated by local patriotism into boundless 
admiration of everything Scandinavian. The peculiarities 
of Norse music are eminently suited to hymns, war songs 
and psalms, which exciting compositions are not expected 
to contain more complicated harmonies than changes from 
the tonic to the dominant and an occasional detour into a 
neighboring minor key, but when these characteristics are 
introduced in sheer endless profusion into symphonies, 
overtures, songs and sonatas the effect on the listener is 
extremely wearisome, not to say enervating. 

The duration of the festival meant for me a time of in- 
eluctable minor keys, Norse intervals—especially that of 
the fourth—and haunting peasant dance rhythms. The 
landscape took on an indigo-purplish, misty mirror hue, 
horsecar bells jingled trills in E flat and B flat minor, the 
faces of the pedestrians on the streets expressed longing, 
pain, and what the Raconteur would love to quote as 
‘*Weltschmerz,” the hum of conversation in crowded 
places resolved itself into the lilt of lulling minor vibrations, 
and the very atmosphere seemed big with lowering, heavy 
gray minor intervals. How Poe, Swinburne, Baudelaire 
and Verlaine would have enjoyed it! Here is a compre- 
hensive list of the works presented : 

Symphonies—Gade, Svendsen, Baerwald. 

Symphonic Poems and Overtures—Drapa, Rubenson; Asgards- 
reien, Ole Oleson ; Haermaendene, Hartmann ; overture on Swedish 
themes, Norman ; suite, Ivan Holter; nocturne, P. E. Lange-Muller ; 
suite, Gustaf Wasa's Saga, Hallen 

Sonatas—For piano and violin, Sinding Eyvind, Alnoes, Gade 

Chamber Music—String quartets, Grieg, Nielsen, Baer wald 

String Quintet—Svendsen 

Piano Quintet—Malling 

Piano Sextet—Norman. 

Oratorios and Other Choral Works—Birth of Christ, Wennerberg ; 
Mass, Sodermann ; cantatas, Norman, Hornemann, Valentine, Gade 
and Josephson. 

Concertos—Violin, Jos. Dente; piano, Wm. Stenhammer 

Songs—Halistorm, Rosenfeld, Heise, Barnekow, Hartman, Bech- 
gaard, Geijer, Kjerulf, Elling, Grondahl, Akerberg, Sjogren, Soed- 
blom, Grieg, Dannstrom, Korling, Berger. 

To criticise all these works in detail would require a more 
patient pen than mine, but I shall subjoin a running com- 
mentary on the most important compositions. 

Gade’s symphony sounded antiquated ; it is too obviously 
Mendelssohnian. Baerwald’s work served to show that 
myriad of notes strung together and divided into separate 
movements by no means constituted a symphony. Svend- 
sen's glorious tone poem in D major was not generally ap- 
preciated—possibly because he is Norwegian. The sym- 
phony should be included in the repertory of our large 
American orchestras. It is broad, noble, inspired. Svend- 
sen is not one of those who writes to order; he works only 
when the mood is upon him. 

Olsen's symphonic overture was magnificently orches- 
trated, streaked lavishly with bold blobs of Oriental color, 
but paucity of thematic invention interferes with complete 
enjoyment of the work. Holter’s suite suffers from lack of 
tonal variety. The composer seemed afraid to wander too 
far from the initial key. Hallen’s suite contains some 
mildly interesting moments, but on the whole sounds 
machine made and lifeless. Lange-Muller’s nocturne for 
orchestra is a pretty idyll with a haunting theme and 


bizarre harmonies. Sinding’s sonata disappointed me. It | 


was robust and bold, but not convincing. At times Sind- 
ing seems to lack sincerity. 
cal mathematician. 

I like none of the choral works, though I admired—and 
was deeply grateful for—the tremendous clash of cymbals 





I think him too good a musi- | 


and triangles with which Sodermann’s Mass concludes, for 
one is enabled to awake at the right moment aud join in 
tha applause as if nothing had happened. 

Of the songs, I thought those by Berger, Elling and Gei- 
jer very interesting, and am very enthusiastic about Kje- 
rulf’s Soonen and Ingrids vise; Agathe Grondahl’'s Maiuat, 
Host pa heien, Liden Kirsten and Viol; and Sjorgen’s set 
of songs, Fogden pa Penneberg. 


Grondahl's Hosr pa heien is a remarkable creation, full | 
of wild gloom and sombre Norwegian poetry. The accom- 


paniment is momentously effective, especially at the close 
of each strophe, where weird, lurid fifths illustrate the 
words ‘‘over the desolate fields.” Sjorgen’s lyrics follow 
French tradition and remind one of Bizet, Massenet and 
Chaminade. 


Stenhammer played the first movement of his concerto for | 


piano in B flat minor. The work has been fully analyzed 
in these columns. The composer is a tall, blonde, insipid 
looking young fellow of 24. In his conversation and man- 
ners he is unpleasantly supercilious and arrogant. He is 
not popular in Stockholm, for most of the older Swedish 
musicians are jealous of his success in Germany and of his 
friendship with such men as Joachim, Brahms and Reinecke. 

The choruses sang excellently, and the orchestra, though 
hampered by playing under so many different leaders, did 
little less than nobly. Of the conductors I liked Svendsen 
best. 

Excepting Christmas, Vallborgsmiisson (Walpurgisnacht, 
or the eve of Erogation Week) is the most generally ob- 
served holiday in Sweden. The Stockholmians celebrate 
it in Skansen, a model Swedish village that serves as an 
open air museum for antique Swedish houses, peasant cos- 
tumes and Norse relics of all kinds. Here, just outside the 
city, the throng congregates, while the inhabitants of Skan- 
sen light huge bonfires, sing, dance, and make the scene 
oddly picturesque through the observance of quaint old 
traditionary customs. On the evening in question I was 
one of the crowd, numbering at least 1,000, who scrambled 
to cover every inch of ground on one shore of the small 
lake in the centre of the village. On the opposite bank is 
a wooded patch, and beyond that a high red tower, on top 
of which blazed six enormous fires. Beneath and behind 


us twinkled a forest of lights—Stockholm, the Venice of | 


the North. 
A Laplander, clad in wooly furs, who spoke very good 
English, explained that the fires are lighted to drive away 


the evil spirits abroad on the ghostly night of April 30. I | 


also learned the not uninteresting fact that the Laplander 
had been a waiter at one of the leading Chicago hotels dur- 
ing the Columbian fair. 

A mighty burst of song, coming from an invisible male 
chorus on the opposite shore of the lake, announced that 
the students’ concert had begun 
gifted with voices more lusty than mellifiluous, they sang 
Swedish national songs and folk melodies. 

These are also threaded with an ever present minor 
strain, which lends an indefinable charm, half sad, half 
gentle, plaintively poetical. 

Swedish peasant melodies, with their unconventional 
combinations of major thirds and diminished seconds, their 
irregular periods and unexpected intervals, are thoroughly 
characteristic of this gentle, dreamy nation, and their 
sparsely settled, rocky country, with its vast deserted val- 
leys, its quiet bays and dreary fjords. 

It is difficult to account for the dirge-like character of 
Swedish peasant melodies, for the tragic events of Swedish 
history all took place long after the complaining cadences 
of the national music had become its dominant character- 
istic. Most of the students’ songs are by Bellman, the 
great Swedish poet-musician. The house on the verandah 
of which Bellman was wont to sit on soft summer nights 
with his friend and admirer, King Gustav Adolph IIL, re- 
citing his extempore stanzas and accompanying them with 


Four hundred strong, | 
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improvised music on the guitar, still stands within a very 
short distance of Skansen. Some superstitious persons say 
that Bellman’s ghost has been seen on Vallborgsmisson, 
listening to the singing at Skansen and plucking the strings 
of a silent guitar. 

The inky darkness about us, intensified by the blazing 
fires in our vicinity, the rustling trees—it was a windy 
night—the vast celestial vault above, the shimmering lake 
trembling in the reflection of the moon, the distant twink- 
ling city, the great crowd, silent and awed, in spite of their 
| holiday humor, and last of all, the mysterious sdébbing 

music that seemed to be blown into the embrace of the 

wind, there to tremble for an instant, then be carried 

rapidly into black space, leaving behind faint, dying, 
| tremulous vibrations—all this was most weirdly romantic. 
When the singing had ceased there followed along pause, 
| and then, as if to shake off the unwonted mood into which 
they had been lulled, the auditors applauded with rapturous 
vehemence. 

I left the crowd fhus occupied and wandered about the 
grounds, peering into the cottage interiors, where I saw 
immense old open fireplaces, quaintly carved wardrobes, 
bureaus and cradles, wrought iron window lattices, pewter 
tea kettles and shining drinking mugs, fantastical wood 
frescoes, candlesticks that would tempt honest collectors to 
steal, antique horn powder-flasks. clumsy blunderbusses, 
formidable battle-axes and spears, inscribed chairs and 
benches and—uncommonly pretty Swedish girls in national 
costumes, who watched over all these treasures and told 
their history for the modest sum of 10 dre and a chuck 
under the chin. I was liberal and gave two chucks. 

At the end of the village I came upon aseries of low huts 
representing a Laplandish settlement. A group of English 
tourists were gathered about one of the doors. I joined 
them and found the attraction to be my Laplander of the 
early evening, who was cooking a juicy steak overa blazing 
fire, and explaining to the interested spectators—in very 
broken English—that he was preparing reindeer meat. 
The party were delighted, especially so one young lady of 
about sixteen, who carried the traditional red book, from 
which she read aloud various exciting details of life in Lap- 
land. 
| The ex-waiter exhibited from afar a bottle of familiar 
| shape, and announced nonchalantly that he would warm 
| 
| 





| himself with a swallow of ‘‘ walrus oil.” The English gen- 
| tlemen made wry faces, the ladies shuddered, and she of 
the red book turned to page 29,and read entertainingly of 
the nutritious qualities of walrus oil. The performance 
concluded with a national dance. and the tourists, highly 
pleased, rained princely emolument on the wily native. 
Verily things are what they seem, not what they are. 

I had a letter from my talented and valuable associate, 
Mr. Otto Floersheim, in which he writes that he is en route 
| to Berlin via the Rhine and Ostend, and shall arrive here 

in about one week. Mr. Floersheim spent his time in 

Geneva bicycle riding, boating, swimming and walking 
| An American friend of mine who saw my genial chief in 
| Geneva told me he is looking painfully thin. 

I just learn that Mr. A. K. Virgil will conduct a three 
months’ course of ‘‘ Virgil Method” at the Stern Conser- 
The course is announced to begin in September. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


vatory 


Mme. Doria Devine.—Mme. Doria Devine is taking 
her vacation during the month of September, resuming in- 
struction at her new studio in the Mason & Hamlin Build- 
ing, 136 Fifth avenue, in October. 


Miss Katherine V. Dickinson.—Miss Katherine V. 
Dickinson, the well-known principal of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Alton, Ill., Conservatory, left this city Septem- 
ber 3 for that school, having devoted the summer toa study 
of the principles of the Lamperti method of singing with 

| Mme. Doria Devine 
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Voice Training. 





By Fioyp S. Muckey, M. D. 
V. 


Article 


Steins next question to be answered is how to get 
any desired pitch without effort on the part of the 
singer and with the least possible strain on the vocal ap- 
paratus. If the voice is a string instrument, then the vocal 
cords are strings and should be subject to the same laws 
which regulate the action of strings. i 

There are three things which determine the pitch of a 
string, and these are length, weight and tension ; the 
shorter the string the higher the pitch; the lighter the 
string the higher the pitch; the more tension on the string 
the higher the pitch. Lessening the length of a string one- 
half raises the pitch one octave; lessening the weight of a 
string one-half raises the pitch an octave; while we must 
quadruple the pulling force to raise the pitch an octave by 
increased tension. It is very important to thoroughly 
understand these laws of vibrating strings, because it is 
the /acé of their application to the vocal cords which under- 


IT 


lies a great deal of the straining of the vocal apparatus, 
and the ill effects which follow this process. ‘ 

We believe that all of these factors should be brought 
into use in raising the pitch of the vocal cords. We also 
believe that nearly all singers make use of but one factor, 
and that is increased tension. By means of a camera de- 
vised and constructed by Professor Hallock we have been 
able to photograph the vocal cords while they were pro- 
ducing tones of different pitches. These photographs 
(Fig. 10) demonstrate that we can at least get a shorten- 
ing of the vibrating portion of the cord while raising the 
pitch. In Photograph I., 1 is the cords themselves with the 





| apparent slit or glottis k between them, at the back bb 
| are the arytenoid cartilages, to which the vocal cords are 
| attached posteriorly. 

| The vocal muscle (thyro-arytenoideus) is attached to 
the outer angle of the arytenoid cartilage at a point near 
n. Itextends forward, lying just outside the cord, and is 
attached to the thyroid cartilage near the front end of the 
cord. When these muscles contract they cause the aryte- 
noid cartilages to rotate around a point near b in each 
cartilage, throwing the front angles o inward toward each 
other, separating the rear angles. This rotation brings 
the posterior ends of the cords together, thus shortening 
their effective length and consequently raising their pitch. 
In Photographs I. and II. low G is being produced, and the 
cords are vibrating throughout their entire length. 

Photograph III. shows the position of cords and cartilages 
for the middle G. In this picture the rear angles of the 
arytenoids have been separated and the front angles ap- 
proximated, as shown by the position of the crosses, mark- 
ing the situation of these angles. In Photograph IV. the 
cords are producing high G. Here we have a still further 
shortening of the cords. In this picture only about one- 
half the length of the cord is vibrating. 
This alone would give a rise of an octave 
in pitch. The vocal muscle, which lies 
just outside the cords, sends in fibres 
which are inserted into the substance of 
the cord itself. We think it is reasonable 
to suppose that the rotation of the arytenoid 
cartilages brings these fibres into position 
so that they can contract, and thus damp 
the outer portions of the cord. 

The more rotation of the arytenoids we 
get the more of these fibres would come 
into action, and we would thus get a 
gradual lessening of the weight of the 
cord, which would aid very materially in 
raising the pitch. Here then is a me- 
chanism which, if made use of, would 
probably give us a range of two octaves 
in pitch without any increase in tension. 
Fig. 11 is a section of the larynx at right 
angles to the cords, showing the position 
of the vocal cords and the vocal muscle; 
a is the cricoid, and e the thyroid car- 
tilage; ll are the vocal cords forming the 
glottis k; m shows a section of the vocal 
muscle ineachcord. Fig. 12 is aschematic 
representation of the vocal cord | and the 
vocal muscle m, showing how it sends 
fibres into the substance of the cord. 

When ™m is uncontracted, or but slightly 
so, the cord may vibrate from the edge k 
as far back as r, but as m is tightened 
n more and more it holds the cord first as 

far as s, they t, and finally for the highest 

notes (IV. Fig. 10), only the part between 
u and k is allowed to vibrate. At the same time that 
the lessening of the length and weight of the cord 
is being accomplished there is another mechanism which 
is gradually increasing the tension. Fig. 18 shows three 
views of the larynx. I. a vertical section from front to 
back. II. the left side of the cartilages. III. the left side, 
with s »me of the muscles. E is the large thyroid cartilage, 
the front part of which forms the ‘‘Adam’s apple,” just 
behind which is the front attachment of the vocal cords. 
This cartilage is hinged upon the cricoid a by two pro- 
jecting horns, d. Upon the back, top part of the cricoid 
sit the two arytenoid cartilages b, which form the rear at- 





+ 


tachments of the vocal cords. The thyroid is held in place 
by muscles running up to the skull and down to the sternum 
and collar bone. 

When the muscles h are contracted the front edge of the 
cricoid is drawn up, closing the niche c (or where the 
hand is pointing), and tilting on the hinge d. This carries 
the upper and back part of the cricoid with the arytenoids 





backward, and thus stretches the cords. The amount of 
increased tension thus brought about is sufficient to give 
any required pitch, if at the same time we get the other 
two factors, yet itis not enough to put any strain on the vo- 
cal apparatus. Why donotall singers get this mechanism ? 
Observation of a great many singers while producing tone 
has taught us that we do not get the rotation of the 
arytenoid cartilages if the muscles of the soft palate, con- 
strictor muscles of the pharynx and tongue are strongly 
contracted. 

These muscles are all attached directly or indirectly to 
the thyroid cartilage. When they pull the effect is to fix 
the arytenoids so firmly on the cricoid that it is impossible 
for the vocal muscle to do the rotating. Without this rota- 
tion we lose the shortening and lessening of weight of the 
cords, and then must depend entirely upon the increased 
tension for raising the pitch. This means increased effort 
on the part of the singer, and increased strain on the whole 


vocal apparatus as the pitch rises. For example, if to pro- 
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duce a lowtone there is a 2 pound pulling force on the 
cord, to get the octave of that tone by increased tension 
alone there must be a pulling force of 8 pounds. To get 





LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. Styic, Repertoire, Finish. 
VOCAL, CULTURE. 

PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
Studio: 836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier. 





ALEXANDER SILOTI, 


“XLiszt’s Favorite Pupil. 
In America, January until April. 
Address THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, New York, 


DANNREUTHER STRING QUARTET. 


Now booking engagements for public and private concerts. 


Address MR. G. DANNREUTHER, 
Care G. Schirmer, 35 Union Square, New York. 
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» SOPRANO. .. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


® 
ADDRESS : 
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THE LONDON MUSICAL COURIER, 





21 Princes St Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus W. 


Broad Street (Conservatory. of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


oe— ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 





The National Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA, 
126 & 128 East 17th St., New York. 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 


A thorough musical education at nominal cost. The National 
Conservatory is the only musical institution in this country em- 
powered by the Cree of the United States to confer dipiomas, 
degree of Doctor of Music or other honorary degrees. 


* ANNUAL ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 
SINGING—September 15, from 9 to 124. M., 2to 5 P. M. and 8 to 10 
P.M. Chorus, 8 to 10 P. M. 
PIANO and ORGAN-—September 16, 10 to 12 4. M., 2to4 P. M. 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP-— 
September 17, 10 to 12 A. M.,2to4 P.M. Orchestra and all Wind 
} Instruments, 2 to 4 P. M. 
| CHILDREN’S DAY-—September 18, Piano and Violin. 
Diplomas will be given to all students who satisfactorily com- 
| plete the full course in any department of the Conservatory. For 
| special excellence in any course an Honorable Mention will be given 
| in addition to diploma. The degree of Doctor of Music will be con- 
| ferred only in case of a musician of remarkable talent and 
| achievement, who may or may not be a graduate of the Conservatory 
Such degree to be conferred upon the verdict of an international 
| jury of musicians. (Certificates of standing and progress will 
| given to pupils unable to complete a full course.) 








GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


ADDRESS: 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
... 181 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 


OSGAR SAENGER 


(BARITONE), 


Vocal instruction. 

Teacher of Josephine S. Jaceby, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, 
Soprano: J bh S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon Rains, Basso, and 
other prominent singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 30 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK. 


After October 1, 51 East 64th Street. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
Auditorium School of Music, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati 


SUMMER TERM, July 1. FALL TERM, September 1. 
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two octaves we must have a pulling force of 32 pounds. 
This must put a great strain on the whole structure. 


| voice is dependent upon muscular action; if these muscles 
are used properly and not overworked there is no reason 


The vocal muscle, which gives the shortening and lessen- | why they should not last as long as the muscles in any 


ing of the weight of the cord, and the crico-thyroid, which 
gives the increased tension, are involuntary muscles; they 
are not directly under the control of the will. ‘The muscles of 
the soft palate, tongue and pharynx, which are most active 
in interference, are, however, voluntary, and it is to these 
that our attention should be directed. The first task then 
which a vocalist has to accomplish is to produce a tone of 
any required pitch without the contraction of any of these 
interfering muscles, that is, with the soft palate, tongue 
and pharynx in a position of rest. When this can be done, 


then a proper use of the extrinsic muscles to control the res- | 





onance cavities will give the tone the desired quality for 
the purpose of expressing any emotion, or for articulation. 

We are now in a position to understand how the strong 
contraction of the extrinsic muscies ruins voices. In the 
first place, by cutting off our principal resonance cavity it 
destroys resonance and thus diminishes the carrying power 
and intensity of the tone. This necessitates a wider swing 
of the cord to make up for what is lost in resonance, and 
this means increased strain on the vocal cords and 
muscles. It also requires the use of a large amount of 
breath. 

Secondly, the strong pulling of the extrinsic muscles de- 
prives us of two of the factors in raising the pitch, that is 
lessening of length and weight of the cords, and we then 
have to depend upon increased tension, which means an 
immense strain on the cords and muscles, for the higher 
tones. It is this constant overstraining of the muscles 
which finally weakens them and ruins the voice. The | 


other part of the body. 
That means that we ought to sing as long as we can 
walk. 


(To be continued.) 


News from Milan. 
24 PIAZZA CASTELLO, 
MILAN, August 20, 1807. " 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
| SAW in Tue Musicar Courier of August 4 my 
letter of July 7 published, and I am glad that you 
deemed it worthy of space in your valuable paper. 
I am sorry that you do not know Puccini's music, because 
I think you would like it very much. Puccini among the 
young Italian composers has been and is a revelation. 
Certainly I like and appreciate far more the old Italian and 


German composers who were more inspired, and whose 
melody was abundant and beautiful 

Now the style of the modern composers is one which 
satisfies the ear and the eye more than the heart. Among 
the very fine modern composers I forgot to mention 
Franchetti, the author of Colombo, Asrael and Pource- 
guac. I regret that you have never heard the tenor 
Masini. He is a man whose property is worth at least a 
million of dollars. 

The great actor Zaccone, who had and has continued 
triumph everywhere and lately in Germany and Austria, 
has been engaged by the American impresarios Carl and 
Theodore Rosenfeld for a tour next spring for the sum of 
$100,000. I think after England and France he will go to 
America, too. 

Surely you remember the notice you kindly published in 
your paper in regard to my former pupil, Miss Mary 
Linck, the well-known American contralto-mezzo soprano 
who came here to study the Italian language, and apply the 
italian words and the Italian style to the opera she sang 
in England. It is needless to say that I took a great in- 
| terest in her, and I made her sing for Ricordi, Sonzogno 
| and Cedeshchi, for some impresarios (among them the last 

Scala impresario), and for the most important agents. They 
all liked her voice and attitude, but they found, naturally, 
that she was not prepared for an immediate engagement. 
Three or four months of hard study would have put her in 
condition to embrace the Italian career with success, but 
instead of accomplishing this she left Genoa yesterday 
after only six weeks’ study and returned to America. 

She thought the impresarios there would hasten to offer 
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her engagements before she could speak fluently a hundred 
words of Italian, and without being able to pronounce and 
interpret a single role correctly. She says that she will not 
study and throw away money until she secures an engage- 
ment. Isn't it queer? 

In regard to ‘‘Americans abroad” I read always with 
great interest and appreciation the articles written by your 
correspondent from Paris, Miss Thomas. When I was in 
Chicago some daily paper published some of my articles in 
regard to the same subject. Having had so much experi- 
ence with Americans in this Country, I offer to write an 
article for you on the subject, which I think will be very in- 
teresting, and contain some frank and good advice to 
American students. I remain most respectfully yours, 

Virrorio Carp! 


The Eppinger Conservatory. 

hed is long since New York became a mighty 

leader in musical art, for which the enterprising im- 
presario of to-day dishes up nothing but his choicest efforts. 
Competition has meant advance and advance has spelled 
excellence. Nothing has assisted New York in its rapid, 
artistic progress so much as its splendid music schools and 
conservatories. They have cast their ‘‘ sacred light” upon 
musical art, culture and improved our generation, until to- 
day New York stands second to none as a city of instruc- 
tion. The methods now adopted are clear and compre- 
hensible, and not only are there a greater number of 
accomplished artists turned out here, but the general 
tendency of the public taste in music is correct and of the 
highest standard. 

Mr. Samuel Eppinger, the well-known musician, pianist 
and composer, has long been a teacher of acknowledged 
standing, and the announcement will be received with 
interest that he has now opened a new school, the Eppinger 
Conservatory of Music, at 829 Lexington avenue. Mr 
Eppinger has known how to make himself popular, and is 
an artist and teacher of great individuality. He comes of 
sound musical stock, many of whom have left their durable 
impress on art in America, while his brother, Mr. Louis 
Eppinger, is the well-known musical director. It is much 
to be regretted that he is prevented by a severe illness from 
aiding his brother in this new venture 

The faculty will be of the solid, artistic, intelligent and 
dignified order, specially chosen for its ability to teach. 

Taken altogether, this new school holds forth every sub- 
stantial promise of success, its organization and equipment 
being based on most progressive educational lines 





Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & COMPANY 


Have the honor to announce that during the season of 1897—08 the following Artists will be under their sole and exclusive management: 
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GERARDY, 


Also Seidl and Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Sundays, November 28, 1897, to January 16, 1898, inclusive. 


The Famous 





The Great 


ad U G he O y French Pianist, 





Cellist, AND 


for any 





PLANCON. 


No Agents or Managers have been authorized to negotiate 


of the above Artists, and all communications 


should be addressed to Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 
at the BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, September 11, 1897. { 


Tue Success OF THE De PASQUALIs. 
Biggar from my last letter the obser- 
vations on the artistic possibilities of this city and 
the various celebrities who from time to time made it their 
home, I would give special prominence to Signor and Sig- 
nora de Pasquali. This talented duo has been achieving 


a series of unequivocal successes, noticeably in the fine | 


presentation of Cavalleria Rusticana at the Schiller and 
Great Northern theatres. The local critics were of one 


accord, and spoke in no measured terms of the dramatic, | 


musical and artistic ability of Signor and Signora de 
Pasquali. 


The conservative 7rzbune in commenting upon the per- | 


formance paid the following deserved tribute to Signor 
de Pasquali: 


| vocal and dramatic charms. She has youth beauty, talent and in- 
| telligence. 


| strong combination of talent. 
| leria Rusticana, which ran for several weeks here, was 





career for her, especially as nature has endowed her with other than 


From the above criticisms it can be seen that this is one 
of those rare cases in which the arbiters of musical and 
dramatic fate for once agree. Certain it is that both Signor 
and Signora de Pasquali are powerful attractions and make 
The performance of Caval- 





conceded by all, so far as the stars (the De Pasqualis) 


'were concerned, as very little removed from , perfec- 


| tion. 


Signor de Pasquali has a colossal idea of opera on a large 
seale, taking in the various great cities of America, and 
hopes in time to organize his own company. Both the 


| clever tenor and his equally clever wife have made many 
| friends since coming here a year ago, and numerous have 


Signor de Pasquali is the traditional 7uriddu, and as fiery and in- | 


tense as could be desired. He gives the drinking song with great 


dash and spirit, and proves fully equal to the dramatic necessities. | 


His 7uriddu if far better than Cremonini’s, who was the last one to | 


take the part here with the Grau Company. 

The 7imes-Herald : 

Signor de Pasquali as 7uriddu was a handsome figure, and not 
only acted with spirit and intelligence, but rendered the music very 
agreeably. 

The Chicago Journal was especially enthusiastic and 
spoke of the performance in equally encouraging terms: 

The engagement of Signor and Signora de Pasquali, two artists 
of the Italian school, added interest to the performance and doubt- 
less had much to do with its success. Both have a very agreeable 
presence and are gifted with excellent voices. Signor de Pasquali 
made a handsome 7uriddu and acted with enthusiastic spirit. 
Signora de Pasqualias Sanfuzza made also a very favorable im- 
pression. Her acting delighted the crowd. 

To Signora de Pasquali the press invariably gave praise. 
The Daily News said: 


Signora de Pasquali is a handsome, graceful young woman with a 


| not money bemoan their fate and envy their more fortunate 


voice of much dramatic power, and Signor de Pasquali gives 7ur- | 


tddu with much force and melodious distinciion. . 

The 7rzbune had the following notice: 

Signora de Pasquali is a beautiful figure as San/uzza,and sings 
her music with great sympathy and understanding. Her voice has 
a delightful quality; her conception as San/uzza is admirable, and 
her acting especially good. 

The svening Post added its meed of praise to the host 
of other notices: 

Signor de Pasquali sang 7urrddu like the trained artist that he is. 
His rendering of the drinking song in the second scene was a veri- 
table tour de force, and he was compelled to repeat it. He was ex- 
cellent throughout. Signorade Pasquali as San/uzza was arevela 
tion. Her voice is sweet, pleasant and pure and has a dramatic 
strain which is peculiarly suited to the intensity and pathos of her 
part. She acts almost as well as she sings, and she completely cap- 
tivated the audience. Everyone must have inwardly predicted a 


'to health by a system of vital technic in lieu of physical 
| technic; the ‘‘cure” is further enhanced by a peculiar ex- | 


| 


| East, and is so thoroughly cosmopolitan (I have heard it 


been the suggestions that an opera company be started in | 
this city. Several managers in this city could take hold of 
this scheme and make it successful and be at the same time | 
benefactors to the musical public. The Grand Opera | 
House or the Columbia are equally desirable for any such | 
enterprise; they both have prestige and all the other nec- 
essary qualifications. 

Why should an opera scheme be unfeasible here, ina 
city with its thousands of students. Mr. Gleason, in talk- 
ing of the possibilities of an operatic venture, said that it 
was only a matter of a short time before permanent 
opera would be on a paying basis if properly mounted, the 
repertory properly varied and the artists (not necessarily 
stars) capable. Surely we have a good nucleus, and the 
scheme fostered with interest would grow, 

As for the old operatic people one need go no further 
than De Campi, Gottschalk, Castle, Varesi and Marescalchi 
to find good instructors, coachers and stage management. 

And when all is said, of what use is it? What interestis 
taken by those who could do so much? Those that have 
money betake themselves to Europe, and those who have | 


fellow beings. But once let the scheme be initiated and | 
a few influential people like Mrs. H. O. Stone, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, the McCormicks and others of the moneyed classes 
patronize it, then there would be no lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the play-going public. 

Still as it is C’ icage is forging ahead, and we are to hear 
next season Joseffy, Rosenthal, Pugno, Ysaye, Marteau, | 
Gérardy, Steindel; possibly Guilmant, Nordica, Blauvelt, 
the Henschels, Campanari, Plangon and possibly Cha- 
minade. 


se &# 
As Chicago is the meeting ground of the West and the 


called the haven and refuge of the fakir), it naturally fol- 
lows that this city possesses a profound humorist. This in 
the person of Mrs. John Vance Cheney. The cream of the 
joke is that some portion of the public takes Mrs. Cheney 
seriously (like it would medicine), whereat she laughs con- 
sumedly, for she is as quick to detect a joke as she is to 
make one. Her latest sally is the founding of a school for 
the philosophy of piano piaying on hygienic principles, 
with which she proposes to combine medicated musician- 
ship for the restoration of physical and spiritual health. 
She proposes that the first necessity is to restore the pupil 


ercise which reaches every part of the body and also by | 
‘*rhythmic and dynamic breathing.” That’s not bad; with | 


|every piano player be a great pianist? 
| school of hygiene and humbug may possibly find a class of 


a rhythmical dynamo placed in one’s diaphragm I should 
thing internal evolution would be a matter of short time. 
Mrs. Cheney also proposes to correlate the body by this 
same vital system. 

Now, ‘‘ vital technic,” I understand, merely requires the 
student to place the music on the chair (instead of on the 
piano), and then to absorb it, when insensibly the fingers 
will shape themselves to the requirements of the composi- 
tion upon which the student is so industriously setting. 

This school for the ‘‘ philosophy of technic originated and 
elaborated by Mrs. Cheney,” as stated in a Sunday edition 
of a notable newspaper, is intended to restore the health by 
a recurrence of the true philosophy of music of physical 
and spiritual health.” In this same elaborate article Mrs. 
Cheney conveys the impression that practice for piano 
players is unnecessary; according to her statement, which 
seems founded on faith and hypnotism, miracles can be 
worked in the formation of pianists. 

Mrs. Cheney might read with advantage to herself Mr. 
Emil Liebling’s able article on the Common Sense of Piano 
Teaching, one passage in particular I reproduce, embody- 
ing it as it does the practical and therefore only possible 
method of becoming a pianist. He says: 

Faith may move mountains, but it will not teach piano. When 
you are told that a certain amount of muscular force, strength and 
facility can be acquired without muscular practice I, for one, cannot 
take any stock init. Every muscle of the human body is naturally 
weak. When people speak of stiff fingers they confound it with 
weakness. The young man who rows or goes bicycling must develop 


certain muscles. You don't think of it. It would seem perfectly 


| useless to say anything about i", but there is after all prevalent a 


general drift in musical teaching which is inimical to its best in- 
terests. All muscular practice must be intelligently directed, but it 
cannot be done away with. One cannot merely think they can play 
octaves and accomplish it. 

Mrs. Cheney also talks of the soul in relation to her music 
principles. Again, from this same article in Matthews’ ex- 
cellent magazine A/usic there occurs this pithy, pointed 


| paragraph, which only Emil Liebling could frame. Its 
| applicability is just now very observable, and several of 


our musical culturists might read and profit: “If I am a 
piano teacher I will announce myself as a piano teacher, 
but if I want to teach the ethical portion I must put on my 
card, ‘ Teaching of the soul, extra.’” 

Doubtless it is nice to have the practicing labors light- 


| ened and reduced to a minimum, but will this produce 


pianists? If this royal road to success existed would not 
However, this 


hysterical, unbalanced, impulsive girls who would be bet- 
teremployed performing domestic duties. Possibly they 
desire that ‘*experience” which Mrs. Cheney deems neces- 
sary, as she says in an article on the relation of Music to 
Life, ‘‘ When music becomes an experience the attainment 
through it has begun, the sentiment of the infinite is 
awakened and character roots itself deeper and deeper in 
moral sentiment.” 

I would respectfully ask Mrs. Cheney if she has studied 
the lives of Chopin, Liszt, Schubert, and also of her own 
beloved Beethoven, who, from all authentic accounts, was 
not a glass case saint. As to her various remarks used in 
this and other newspaper articles, they are merely plati- 
tudes expressed in high sounding terms. What can be 
more ludicrous than the necessity for ‘existing beauti- 
fully?” It has long since died out with the other cant 
phrases of zstheticism and we indulge in the more prosaic 
pleasure of living well. How easily can the ordinary stu- 
dent criticise the numerous absurdities and solecisms of the 
pamphlet published and the theories exponnded by Mrs. J. 








REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


113 WEST 96th STREET, 


Manager, NEW YORK. 
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ELEANORE MEREDITH Soprano 
MARY LOUISE CLARY 
McKINLEY, Tenor — 
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CLEMENTE BELOGNA, Basso— === 


KATHRIN HILKE. 
LILIAN CARLLSMITH. 


= ————-Gontralto 
and —-Basso, CARL E. DUFFT. 
SSS + Tonor— =—CHAS. A. RICE. 
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EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
264 West 42d Street, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 

Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 





MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 
Only teacher in Chicago representing 
GIRAUDET, 
42 Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 


LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City. 








SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
14-9 Broadway, New York. 





VOICE CULTURE 


Under the guidance of 
LAURA CARROLL DENNIS. 


Instruction in all branches of the singer’s art. 


Studio : 168 West Sth Street, New York. 


FREDERICK W. CARBERRY, 


TENOR. 
Sreinway HAL, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Iustruction 


Studio: eiewer ey . 
ew York. 








THE SLAYTON LYCEUM BUREAU. 
Dunstan Collins, General Manager; Henry L. 

Slayton, President and Treasurer; Wendell Slay- 

ton, Secretary. Established 1874. 

General Office: Central Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 








10 to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 
MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 


Address, either 31 Leopold street, Munich, or 
Concert Direction Eugen Stern, Ber.in, 13 Kénigin 
Augvsta str. 





THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemen St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educationa! and musica! ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references. 
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Vance Cheney, but to do so would require more space than 


I have at disposal. Still, the more seriously one analyzes | 

the more certain is the conviction that Chicago possesses 

one of the most profound humorists of modern times. 
eee *® | 

A word of advice. It takes more than a piano, a pair of 
hands and stale platitudes to make a pianist, and Mrs. | 
Cheney's eccentric absurdities, which it is given to THE 
Musicac Courier to unearth, are the boldest outpourings of 
nauseating, feculent sensationalism that has for its end 
catch-penny notoriety. 

It would be easy to multiply instances, but hitherto the | 
influence has not been felt to any appreciable degree, as 
wise people would sooner go unmusical than be led into 
the fitful fever of such an unhealthy atmosphere; but Mrs. 
Cheney has the advantage of having a husband who by | 
good fortune was placed in a somewhat responsible posi- 
tion, and to this and to no other reason does she owe the | 
slight attention paid to her new creed. Perhaps she 
realizes that the market is overstocked with bad teachers, 
and, instead of adding one other on the legitimate prin- 
ciple, prostitutes art with an adulteration of piano playing. 
If Mrs. Cheney desires novelty why does, she not combine 
a matrimonial bureau with this school of medicine and 
music? A combination, say, of hygiene, hymen and hymns. 

Yet, after all, she is only a comical incident of everyday | 
Chicago life. 


*_es * * 

Now to one of the city’s fine teachers, Clement Tetedoux, 
a gentleman of the old school and one of the legitimatists in 
ait—a man whose knowledge is great, whose method is | 
almost perfect and whose work is shown by his capable 
disciples. Of these Mr. Fred W. Carberry is just now the 
most prominent and whose singing has been listened toand 
enjoyed by captious critics in Louisville, St. Paul, Minne- | 
apolis, Chicago and other large cities throughout the Union. | 
Indeed I think last season Mr. Carberry was the most pop- | 
ular tenor we had here for private musicales. Modest, un- 
assuming, a thorough musician, a devoted student and a 
fine interpreter of oratorio, it is not unlikely that in a few 
years he will be one of the leading American singers. He 
is a safe artist to haveon a concert platform, and invariably 


a favorite. 
*_s * * 


I heard recently another pupil of M. Clement Tetedoux 
who also gives exceptional promise. Mr. Pierre van Rens- 
selaer Key has a most melodious tenor voice and a just 
appreciation of music and its requirements. He is another 
whose work shows the value of Tetedoux’s instruction. 

Mr. Bicknell Young will give his annual series of recitals | 
during the forthcoming season in Handel Hall Parlors. 
The first one will consist of a historical account of od 

| 


lads and Ballad Singing, illustrated by examples from the 
music of all nations. The second will be a repetition of the | 
lecture upon Opera: Its Origin and Development, 
vocally illustrated, which was given with such success last | 
season. 

The third will be a miscellaneous program, the dates to 
be duly announced. 

Mrs. Young will assist at the piano. 

Miss Cora Sinzich gave a charming song recital Thurs- 
day of last week. Miss Sinzich evidences improvement | 
every time one hears her, so that she is now a finished | 
vocalist, capable of interpreting the highest class of music. 
The following was the program which was given in Mr. 
Kowalski's studio 
My Heart Is Like the Silent Night... } 


The Old Song........... Saath diene ot .... Lassen 
dk pct dbhedordcoeass ) | 
S Oe es CUE. CED. .... sccusccnedeesverns umes 


Roberto Tu Che Adoro . Meyerbeer 
Ave Maria besset Jasovas ‘ besbewt -.-. Tosti 
Au Printemps - ....Gounod | 
Mein Lieb, ich bin gebunden.. 
Die Verstellung...........s000 | 

CINE, £6" ins 55. ck eescs unbcssecdinds<esmmminmoss ...Kjerulf 
Synndéve’'s Lied....... cccceeese 
Last Night..... 


FLORENCE FRENCH. 





aE —_—______— | 


Miss Jessie Shay, 


Concert Pianist. 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | 
~_/131 East 17h St., New York. 








RICHARD ARNOLD, 


= = Solo Violinist. - - 


Concert Master New York Philharmonic 
Society. 


Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 


«++. 208 East 61st Street, New York. 








“MOON MOTHS.”’ 


By ALBERT KUSSNER. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 
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TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, September 9, 1897 


~ ap E Plunket Greene's delightful recital last May the 
majority of us have been spending the summer days where 
“ Nature seemed to hold a never ending festival and dance,” and 
now have returned to pay homage to the feasts in store for us this 
season. 

Firet of all Miss Hamilton closed a contract with the National 
Union Company, by which she has entire control of the Auditorium 
for the ensuing year. She has booked some unusually attractive 
artists, among whom are Bloomfield-Zeisler, Rosenthal, Alexander 
Siloti and Raoul! Pugno, pianists; the Henschels, Ffrangcon-Davies 
and Bispham, vocalists; Marteau and Ysaye, violinists, and the 
Kneise| Quartet, opening with the latter October 4. 

The first meeting of the Oratorio Society will be held September 
2 at Trinity Parish Ruilding. The society is ina most satisfactory 
condition, thanks to Mr. Charles Thompson's able management. It 
intends to give at least two concerts during the winter, and among 
the work laid out I find selections from St. Paul, Elijah, Gaul’s Holy 
City and Mendelssohn's Forty-second Psalm 

lam glad to announce the organization of the Toledo Symphony 
Orchestra. The work has been carried on under Mr. Arthur W 
Kortheuer, with the assistance of several of our prominent musi- 
cians es well as business men. When Mr. Kortheuer was in Wies- 
baden in 1896 he became very much interested in Mr. Steinhauser, a 
young violinist of the Cur Orchestra of that place. Fortunately for 
us, Mr. Kortheuer has secured sufficient inducements to bring Mr 


| Steinhauser here for the Symphony Orchestra. They hope to make 


their first appearance some time in November. 

Miss Electa Gifford, who sang recently at one of Madame Mar- 
chesi’s pupils’ recitals in Paris with more than ordinary success, 
was originally a Toledo gir! 

Mr. W.A. Willett has signed with Johnson & Witzel, of Cleveland, 
for concert work for the coming year. His first engagement was in 
that city August 24, for the benefit of the Fresh Air Fund 

Mrs. Dachlier, a pupil of Mr. Willett, goes to New York to continue 
her vocal work early in October 

Miss Bell, who has spent the past few years abroad with able 
teachers, has opened a studio for vocal instruction in Currier Hall 

On Sunday, September 19, the choir of Westminster Church 
will give a service of songs under Mr. Willett’s direction 

Mr. August Walther gives a piano recital in Cleveland on the 4th 
inst. 

The Apollo Club holds its first meeting this m nth. Mr.S.R 


Gaines is still director. B.D. 5S 


Carl in London.—That admirable organ virtuoso and 
musician William C. Carl meets with an unqualified artis- 
tic sticcess in every quarter of the European as well as the 
American continent where he appears. His latest triumph 
has been gained at the Crystal Palace and the Queen's 
Hall, London. On Thursday, the 9th inst., the cable in- 
forms usthat he gavetwo recitals in the Crystal Palace with 
enormous success, and on Friday, the 10th, a recital in 
Queen's Hall, which formed a genuine episode in the satis- 
faction of the organ loving public of England. Carl is a 
consistent success. 








Sol Marcosson Plays.—The Louisville Courier-Journal 
of September 5 has this to say about Mr. Marcosson’s 
admirable playing at the concert given by himself and 
others at the Anchorage Country Club House on Septem- 


| ber 4 


Mr. Marcosson once more thoroughly impressed his splendid 
artisvic ability. His first number, the Preislied, and the Zarcicki 
Mazurka were finely interpreted, the first with nobility of concep- 
tion and the second with brilliancy and grace. Mr. Marcosson’s 
technical res urce was brought into play by the Wieniawski num- 
ber, in which two Russian airs were developed with marvelous 
effect of harmonics and chord passages, sustaining the original 
melodies throughout. The Swan was exquisite with purity of tone 


| and delicacy of expression, while the Hungarian Dances, well known 


for vivacity and fire, were enthusiastically received. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Bureau of Information. 


HE MUSICAL COURIER Bureau of Infor- 

mation and Department of Mailing and Corre- 

spondence is now open on the third floor of Tue 
Musica Courier Building, 19 Union square. 

Professional people, musical or dramatic, those 
engaged in the musical instrument business or all 
allied professions and trades, music teachers, 
musicians and strangers visiting the city are cor- 
dially invited to make use of the Bureau as a 
place of meeting or of inquiry 

The attendance and services are all 

GRATIS 
and no fees of any kind whatever are charged. 

Desks and all material at hand for letter writ- 
ing, telegraphing and cabling. 

Persons traveling abroad or in this country can 
have their mail promptly forwarded by having it 
sent care of THe Musica. Courter by recording 
their itinerary here from time to time. 

Music teachers should have their permanent 
addresses on file in this department to enable us 


to answer inquiries. 


W4 NTED—A young lady soprano or contralto to sing 
in a private family two or three hours each day. 
Address C. 5. Keeler, Jamestown, N. Y. 
PROMINENT violinist will let handsome studio in 
Carnegie Hall, with use of piano, two or three days 
weekly for the yearorseason. Address ‘‘ Studio,” care Tue 
Musicat Courier. 
BD depen and soprano want engagements to sing in 
church in New York or near vicinity, together or 
separately; sight readers. Address K. T., care THe Musi- 
caL Courter, New York. 


YW Akten— rganist Choirmaster for St. James’ Cathe- 

dral (Church of England), Toronto, Canada; choir 
of sixty voices; Cathedral service; three manual organ; 
salary, $1,200. Applications received till August 15, 1897, 
Apply Chairman Music Committee, St. James’ Vestry, 
Toronto 
VY Sh tED—Sopeano, dramatic and statuesque; Wag- 

nerian roles; private; for illustration and demon- 
stration; studio work which may lead to public engage- 
ment. Send photo and repertory as well as record. Salary 
satisfactory if work can bedone. Address Wagner, care 
Musica Courter, New York. 

ANTED—Young salesmen in music bindery. Ex- 

cellent opportunity. Office, 110 East 125th street, 

Room 13, New York. 
ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
MusicaL Courier, New York. 


ENOR soloist wishes church position in New York. 
Would prefer to have charge of music. Able singer, 


with large experience. Address, F. G., Musica, Courier. 





ELLA RUSSELL, 


w The Great American Prima Donna. & 


Address __.- 
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Concerts, Oratorios, 
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Antoinette Trebelli, Prima Donna Soprano. 


<a NOVEMBER until MAY, 1898....... 


[By special arrangement with Messrs. Vert & Harriss.]} 


Sole Representative for the 
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539 FULTON STREET, September 13, 1897. 


N Sunday, when Sousa closed his engagement 

at Manhattan Beach, he ended witha record that 

surpassed anything in the history of that world renowned 
watering place, both financially and artistically. 

The largest receipts evertaken in on one day at the box 


office tor comic opera were taken for El Capitan, and the | 


attendance at the concertshas equaled this, not once, but 
several times. 

His programs were calculated, and carefully calculated, 
to educate and refine the musical tastes ot the masses, as a 


brief résumé of the composers will show. With Wagner | 


and Sousa in the lead, the modern French, German and 
Italian composers were presented day after day, with never 
an approach to the old Italian operatic selections. Saint- 
Saéns, Massanet, Kienzl, Goldmark, Mascagni, Ponchielli, 
Spinelli, Gomez are names that have been made familiar 
toa large proportion of people who would never learn of 
these composers through any other avenues. His attitude 
to the American composer and musician has been especially 
commendable. 

Mr. Sousa has never been guilty of arranging an Ameri- 
can program, but with that artist’s soul that knows only 
merit he has placed daily on programs containing the 
names of Rubinstein, Wagner, Massenet, &c., the names of 


King has indeed been a brilliant one, and it may be inter- 
esting to know that in Mr. Sousa’s unique career and posi- 
tion he has held out a remarkably tender and helping hand 
to all those struggling along the path that is supposed to 
lead to fame. 

That Mr. Sousa is desirous of encouraging bands is evi- 
denced by the intended presentation of a neat gold medal 
to the Newsboys’ Band of Detroit, Mich. (and he is also 
planning to give a medal to be won by competition) ; that 
Mr. Sousa is willing to give a hearing to young composers 
who revel in obscurity has been made manifest all summer 
by the presentation on his programs of works of any and 
all composers that might contain a spark of merit, if only 


to give them the satisfaction of hearing their works them- | 


selves. 

Recognizing Sousa and his band as a distinct and typical 
American organization, the news will be received witha 
sense of patriotic pride and satisfaction that Sousa will be 
the first man to take an American organization abroad on a 
guarantee such as has been offered him to appear with his 
men in London, the cables and arrangements of which I 
have been honored by seeing. 

If Mr. Sousa accepts this he will make an extended tour 
of France and Germany thereafter. 

In the event that Mr. Sousa would abandon the idea of 
going abroad he has had numerous inducements to remain 
in this country at fabulous figures, so that wherever he will 


decide to appear during the summer of 1898 it will be be- | 


cause of his own choice; and there will be many regrets 
that he is unable to be everywhere at once. 
According to present advices there is little doubt but that 


'that correct vibrations, resonant and absolutely true to 


| Sousa and his great band will show the other side of the 
pond what we have here, and good reasons why we stand 
for the Stars and Stripes Forever. 


*” 
* ” 


During his sojourn at Manhattan Beach Mr. Sousa has 
been devoted to the scoring of his new opera, The Bride 
Elect, of which he is the sole creator. To betray just a 
word of confidence, I must confess that what I heard of it 

| shows a great broadening on the lines of comic opera, and 
| here and there the daintiest bits gleam like jewels in the 
crown of success which Mr. Sousa wears rightfully. 

Mr. Maurice Arnoid, who made the piano score of EI 
Capitan, and who enjoys Mr. Sousa’s greatest respect in 
this work, is with him, and as page after page falls from the 
pen of the composer Mr. Arnold deftly places it in piano 
form. 

Mr. Sousa and Mr. Chas. O. Klein have been engaged to 
| write another opera for De Wolf Hopper, to be entitled 
| The Charletan. Two acts of the book are already com- 
pleted, but the music has not yet been touched, 

After the first presentation of The Bride Elect, which is 
to occur on January 3 in Boston, Mr. Sousa will leave on 
an extended tour through the Southern and Middle States. 
As soloists he will take Miss Maude Reese-Davies, soprano, 
who sang herself into such instantaneous favor last week, 
and Miss Jennie Hoyle, a violinist, who played this week, 
and who won her audience into tumultuous applause by 
the merit and dash of her playing and the charm of her 
stage presence. 

Although it seems scarcely the thing to do, I cannot re- 
frain from touching upon the private life of a man so well 
known tothe public. He and his charming wife have the 
| satisfaction of seeing each one of their three children, a son 
and two daughters, highly talented, especially the elder 
| daughter, who will this year study under Alexander Lam- 
| bert’s own guidance. 

Mrs. Sousa and daughters will visit this week in Wash- 


| delphia with Mrs. Sousa’s mother, before placing the girls 
back at their school work. Master Philip is preparing for 

| a course at Princeton. 

| Mr. Sousa will devote himself exclusively to the comple- 

| tion of his scoring until the short tour, which will include 
the week at Pittsburg, and a week at Boston during the 

| Food Show. 





high chest theory is followed the base of the lungs is shut 
off from the air supply, and thus the reservoir is practically 
closed. 





| The matter of filling the base of the lungs first with air 
and allowing it to pass the diaphragm through the upper 
chest, vibrating in the ‘‘ resonators of the face,” which Dr. 
Muckey has ably described, can be as perfectly controlled 
as the action of any member of the body. The vibrations 
of tone in the sinuses will continue just solong and with 
such power as the column of air passing over the vocal 
cords causes them to vibrate. 


That the muscles of the nose and mouth modify and 
govern this column of air must be recognized by the 
singer, but that the action of the nasal muscles is on the 
air in directing it to the buccal, and more especially to the 
| frontal sinuses, must not be confounded with Dr. Curtis’ 
| idea of the use of the nose in the formation of tone. 


| He advocates the use of the French Enasa guide to 
| placing the voice, making the nasal cavity the resonator of 
the tone. There is a vast difference between resonant 


and nasal singing. 
| The old Italian school insisted upon the use of La as a 
means of directing the tone and educating the tongue. 
The repetition of the letter L, by the mechanical use of the 
tongue, directs the breath firmly to the roof of the mouth, 
just under the buccal sinuses, and in passing to the head 
register the nasal muscles come into action, uniting the 
three natural divisions of the voice into a perfect whole, 
| which the ignorant call one register 

The mouth, according to the Italian or natural method of 
resonant 


singing, is a prime factor in the formation of 
tone. 

The aperture of the mouth, while singing, should be only 
the width of the singer’s first finger, and the facial muscles 
should be relaxed, but controlled by the mind. It is true, 
as Dr. Muckey says ‘‘that cavities dehind the source of 
| sound do not reinforce tone,” but the reserve power of 








| j = sa’ ; ila- | breath at the base of the lungs, ve 1 by the diaph - 
meritorious American writers. The reign of the March | ington with Mr. Sousa’s mother, and next week in Phila reatnh at the base o e lungs, governed by the diaphragm 


atic (not the abdominal) muscles, and directed firmly but 
without effort to the resonators in the front of the face, 
gives volume and quality to the tone. 

But when all is demonstrated that science has discov- 
ered, and the discussions about tone ended, will this estab- 
lish a standard of singing which will silence useless theory 
and confusing doubts ? 


If Sousa is not at Manhattan Beach next year it may oc- | Tone placement is only the beginning of vocal work, 


| 
cur to many that the public would prefer to have Manhat- | 


tan swept by Sousa airs than by ocean breezes. 
Emitig Frances Bauer. | 


Practical Tone Placement. 


ft age discussion of tone placement, which is | 
causing so much contention between those who know | 
and those who theorize, is one that for many years has 
| been the subject of my most careful study. 

In Dr. Curtis’ book I find a justification of every known 
evil in the use of the voice, his theory of the chest as a 
resonator encouraging the method of tone placement, 

| which has for its result the hollow, sepulchral tones of the 
lower register, the poor, uncertain ones of the middle and 
| the steam whistle effects of the head voice. Of what use 
to the singer is the knowledge that these resonators exist 
if he is unable to produce resonant tones ? 
It is not necessary to be a scientist to recognize the fact 








pitch, are in the buccal and frontal sinuses, but the diffi- 
culty is that, though the teachers may recognize this fact, | 
they are unable to direct the pupil to any practical result. 
The inhalation of the breath governsits exhalation. If the 


but a correct knowledge of this is absolutely necessary to 
success. There can be no artistic development until the 
fact is recognized that all true singing is mental. 

RATCLIFFE CAPERTON 


F. W. Wodell.—Through an inadvertence we omitted 
to state in the sketch of Mr. F. W. Wodell in Tue Musicai 
Courter of September 8 that his School for Singers is 
located in the Pierce Building, Copley square, Boston, ad- 
jacent to the Public Library. with its magnificent collec- 
tion of music scores, which is among the best in Boston 
The school offers special advantages to vocal students, and 
they would do well tosend for the new catalogue, which 
will be mailed free. 


Victor Harris in Town Again,—<After a three months’ 


| visit to Europe, of which two weeks were passed at Bay- 


reuth, Victor Harris has returned to his studio, The 
Alpine, 55 West Thirty-third street, this city, to resume his 
vocal teaching and general coaching work. Mr. Harris en- 
joyed four weeks also hunting and fishing in Maine, and 
looks as buoyant and elastic as good health can make him 
His season will be, as usual, one of incessant activity. 









PAOLO GALLICO, 


Pianist. 


HERLOF CONCERT BUREAU, 


EMILIO DE GOGORZA, 


Baritone. 






ll East 22d Street, New York. 





Court Pianist ALFRED GRUNFELD 


will henceforth devote only two months of the year to his concert 
tours. The rest of the year will be given to instruction, especially the 
Hows oto oom OF EMINENT TALENTS. 
Lessons September 15. Further information given on applica- 
tion, personally or by letter, to s ~ 





Bureau LUDWIG GRUNFELD, 10. 
Vienna |, Getreidemarkt 





JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 


Bass-Baritone. 
Returned from Tour With Nordica. 


Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. | 





CARL E&.—— 


DUFF T, 


BASSO. 
Concert and Oratorio—Festivals. 


For Terms, Dates, &c. address 


317 East Sist Street, New York. 


Tor 
Van Pyk, 


TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 


For Terms,tDates, &c., 
address 


H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 


36 West 15th 8t, or 132 
West 85 8t., New York. 
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Eleanore Meredith Convalescing.—Madame Meredith is 
slowly recovering from her accident, and is able to be 
about, aided by crutches. 
them aside, however, on this her second appearance at the 
Worcester Festival. Her health is superb, and the voice 
never clearer nor more beautiful. She is planning a song 
recital for early in the season. 

Gustave L. Becker Back.—Gustave L. Becker has re- 
turned from Raymond, N. H., where he has been since 
July 1. Hetaught last winter the largest class in his experi- 
ence, working all day and finding himself at the end of the 
season too tired to receive pupils at his summer home, 
Content, as heretofore. As aids to recreation, he took with 
him a piano and a dry goods box full of music. He will 
begin teaching at his home studio, 70 West Ninety-fifth 
street, as soon as its redecoration is completed. 

Richard Burmeister Returns.—Richard Burmeister re- 
turned Monday on the steamer Spree from a summer 
sojourn in Europe. 

Handel and Haydn Society.—A special meeting of the 
society will be held in Bumstead Hall, Boston, on Thurs- 
day evening, September 16, 1897, at half past 7. The 


business will be to fill vacancies in the board of govern- | 


ment caused by the resignation of the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer and to fill any othe 
vacancies that may occur in the board. 

Wm. H. Lee Back to Work.—Mr. Wm. H. Lee, the 
baritone, is in town and has resumed lessons at his studio, 
1025 Lexington avenue (corner Seventy-third street). The 
popular singer and teacher is in greater demand than ever. 

M. J. Sheehey Home.—Mr. M. J. Sheehey, the success- 
ful vocal teacher, has returned to town and resumed work 
at his studio in Gramercy Park. 

Hans Kronold’s Recitals.—Hans Kronold will give a 
series of violoncello recitals this season, the first of which 
will take place on October 28 in Wissner Hall, Newark. In 
the same week he will give a recital in Brooklyn and one at 
the New York College of Music, where he is first teacher of 
his instrument 


W. H. Barber.—Mr. W. H. Barber, the graceful pianist | 


who has made himself such a favorite in social, artistic 
drawing rooms, gave a recital on Tuesday afternoon, the 
7th inst., at the summer residence of Mr. J. Hampton 
Webb, Southampton, L. I. The program was choice and 
was appreciated by a large fashionable audience. 

Another Woman Violinist.—Jennie Hoyle, the young 
English violinist, who has been engaged by the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau during Mr. Wolfsohn’s recent stay in Lon- 
don, played at Manhattan Beach last Saturday and Sunday. 
She had such a pronounced success that she was at once 
secured by Mr. Sousa tor his tours in October and the 
spring in this country. 

Charles Meehan, Soprano Soloist. — Among young 
Meehan’s recent engagements were Mrs. Calvin Brice’s, 
Newport, a swell musicale, and as a soloist for a month 


past at St. George’s, where his singing drew many andit- | 


ors who knew him in his boyhood days. He sings in New 
Haven twice next month, at Trinity Church, and later will 
be heard in Toledo, Ohio. 

Siloti,—Alexander Siloti will come to America. Many 
of the Liszt pupils, of whom there are quite a number in 


this country at present, will remember the tall, languid 


eyed, olive complexioned youth who lived for many years 
with the great master and acted as his secretary. Since 
that time Siloti has played all over the world, and belongs 
to the great pianists of the present day. He will arrive in 
January, and remain for the balance of the season. Siloti 


She expects next week to lay | 


| wilt be under the management of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. His début in New York will very likely be with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Charles Jerome Coleman.-—After a two months’ rest 
| this well-known vocal teacher has returned, and is already 
teaching the largest number of pupils he has ever had so 
early in the season. His comfortable studio in East Six- 
teenth street is the scene of considerable activity, auguring 
well for the future. 

Quintano.—Quintano, the Italian violinist, has a success- 
ful season before him. Here are two of scores of his press 
| notices: 

Signor Quintano gave the last of his four violin recitals yesterday 
| afternoon. Signor Quintano is very young in years, but a most 

proficient violinist.—7he Morning Journal. 


A young Italian violinist yesterday afternoon made his bow to an 
American audience composed of a number of well-known society 
| women His name is Giacomo Quintano, and he is about twenty 
| years old. He obtained his musical education at the Royal Con- 

servatory in Naples, where he was the ablest pupil of Professor 

Dworzak The young artist rendered an interesting program, 

varied enough to show his mastery of technic. He played with good 

understanding, and showed a well developed musical temperament 
in his reading.—Morning World 

Guilmant, the Organ Master.—Aliexandre Guilmant, 
one of the world’s great organists, will make a recital tour 
in the United States this season. He will arrive in the 
beginning of December and remain here until the begin- 
ning of April. Judging from the furore this great artist 
created in 1893, he will duplicate the success of that tour. 


nati, Pittsburg, Toledo, Milwaukee and Western cities. 
The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau has engaged M. Guilmant. 
Dora Valesca Becker Home.—Miss 
Becker, our gifted young soloist and first violin of the New 
York Ladies’ String Quartet, had returned to town for the 
| winter after a summer passed in Swatara, Pa., as the guest 
of Mrs. H. W. Balsbaugh and Mrs. Pfafflin. Already Miss 
Becker is getting into harness for the season's busy work. 
Lillian Blauvelt Home.—Lillian Blauvelt returned from 
Europe last week. She was engaged to sing at the Ber- 
gamo Donizetti festival, but could not attend, the dates 
having been changed from September 12 to 15. She 
preferred to return and sing at the Worcester Festival. 
In October she will be heard at the Maine festivals in 
Bangorand Portland. Madame Blauvelt has been engaged 
for a number of concerts with the Boston Symphony and 
Theodore Thomas orchestras. She will again be under the 
management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Wm. Edward Mulligan’s Success.—-Mr. Wm. Edward 
Mulligan is day by day making better known and in con- 


Dora Valesca 





| solo organist. He has just returned to town from Coopers- 
town, N. Y., where he gave his last successful recital on 
September 10 and will resume his duties as organist and 
choir director of St. Mark’s. So delighted has the Coopers- 
town audience found itself with Mr. Mulligan’s work that 
‘‘subscription” affairs are already on the tapis for the 
winter, in which Mr. Mulligan may perform some of his 
choice and favorite programs 

The Bjorksten Classes.— Mr. and Mrs. Theodor Bjérksten 
resumed their vocal classes at their residence, 69 West Fifty- 
fourth street, on September 6. Private classes in sight 
| singing and harmony, with classes in French, German and 
Italian, will form a supplement to their vocal training for 
those desirous to become more intimate with musical theory 
and to understand fully the interpretation of the different 
schools of song in their separate languages. A Bach class 
for the highest forms of ensemble singing meets weekly 
under the direction of Mr. Bjérksten. The Bjérksten cur- 
riculum is admirably devised with the view to a sound 
| vocal and generally musical education. 

Edward Baxter Perry.—Edward Baxter Perry, the 
lecture-recital pianist, of Boston, has been spending the 
suramer on the coast of Penobscot Bay, at Camden, where 
he is building a summer cottage. He sailed on Saturday 
last from this city for Genoa by the steamer Ems, North 
German Lloyd line, for a season of professional work in 


Europe. 

It may not be generally known that the poem entitled 
The Blind Pianist, printed in the Boston Transcript of 
| July 6, was written for Mr. Perry, as a note from the 


sequence appreciated by the artistic public his talent as a | 


He is already booked for a large number of concerts in | 
New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- | 





opened her studio in Harlem 
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author, Mr. I. Edgar Jones, states. Mr. Jonesis president of 
the International Society of Writers, which numbers among 
its other officers John Ruskin, Swinburne, Thomas Hardy, 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Tolstoi, Daudet, Guy de Maupassant and 
other noted names in literature. There is room for such an 
international society in the world of music with the same 
motto, which reads ‘‘To promote fraternity, mutual help- 
fulness, international copyright, just laws, improved con- 
ditions and wider opportunities for mind workers through- 
out the world.” 
We reprint the verses below 


THE BLIND PIANIS1 
Men call him blind because his eyes are sealed, 
Forgetting that to him hath God revealed 
A thousand things by outward ills unmarred, 
A million tones by evil sights unjarred; 
Within what men see with the outward eye— 
lhe haggard views which make deep discords lie 
Harsh sights may turn glad songs to sob or sigh 


he blind musician revels in a world 

In which the haggard pictures all are furled; 
There panoramas undisturbed unroll 

In rapturous visions for his tranquil soul 
Where outer discords of all kinds are stilled, 
Where melodies unfold as he hath willed, 


His listening heart with rarest raptures filled 


Thus shrined, rich tones for him paint gorgeous scenes 
Of autumn gold, of summer grays and greens; 

Grand sunsets, glory tinted, framed in pearl, 

Cloud scrolls designed by angels curve and curl 

All these interpreted in sensuous sound, 

Tones light as mist, tones resonantly round, 

With echoes answering from vast deeps profound 


And touching lightly then the ivory keys 

He gives us glimpses and swift views of these, 
Growths and creations of his inner life, 

Shut out to some extent from outward strife 
But not from passion, purpose, feeling strong 
Which his true art may widen and prolong 

To dramas grand, interpreted in song 

He is not stricken, nor is this man blind ; 

lis vision keen and far is with the mind 

By God's kind recompenses well endowed 

lo search the deeps or soar above the cloud ; 
rhings hid or half discerned in gropings dim 
To our dull sight, are clearly shown to him; 
He grasps the whole where we but touch the rim 


His soul serene dwells mid the tranquil calms 
Where undisturbed it listens to the psalms 
Rich, tender tones, the whispered message sweet 
Conveyed from God to his twilight retreat 
What though the outward sight with him hath failed, 
There at God's inner shrines, a prophet veiled, 
He dwells unchecked by chains on us entailed 
I. EDGAR JONES 
Miss Blenner Well Again.—Miss Minnie Blenner, the 
charming young soprano, has completely recovered from 
her severe illness of last spring, and is now singing again 
with her voice in even better condition than before. She 
sang recently in Titusville, Pa., with Dr. Carl Dufft and 
other artists, and scored an emphatic success. The follow- 
ing is a brief excerpt from the lengthy critique of the 
Morning Herald, which writes with glowing enthusiasm 
of the singer's charming personality and magnetism allied 
to her lovely voice 
Miss Minnie Blenner, of New York, made her initial appearance 
before a local audience. Her selection was the Jewel Aria from 
Gounod's Faust. Miss Blenner captivated the audience from the 
beginning. Added to a soprano voice of beautiful timbre and ex- 
quisite cultivation she has a charming presence Her selection 
all the velvety smoothness of her voice, which is delight- 





brought out 
fully mellow and of great sweetness and purity 

Marie Louise Todd.—Miss Marie Louis Todd, pianist, 
has returned to town from her summer vacation and 
Miss Todd's monthly musi- 
cales, which were given throughout the past year in the 
afternoons at her studio, have proved so successful that in 
response to many requests to give them in the evenings in- 
stead she has decided to do so. This will give many 
people an opportunity to attend these very interesting 
evenings who could not do so otherwise 

Madame Von Klenner Home.—Mme. Katherine Evans 
von Klenner has returned from her annual visit to Europe, 
and already, in compliance with the urgent request of 
pupils, has taken up work at her studio in New York. 
Madame von Klenner accomplished while abroad her 
primary purpose, having a long and satisfactory consulta- 
tion with Madame Viardét-Garcia, her teacher, of whose 
method she is the sole authorized exponent in America, 
and having also enjoyed a delightful talk with her earlier 
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traveled through France, Spain, Italy, and made a delight- 
ful little stay at Morocco. She returns looking in buoyant 
health and spirits and with the air of happiness and content 
which befits a deservedly successful woman. 


Henrietta Edica Engaged.—Mile. Henrietta Edica has 
been engaged as prima donna soprano of the Clara Schu- 
mann Ladies’ Orchestra for the season of 1897-8. 





Van Yorx Resumes Teaching.—Mr. W. Theodore Van 
Yorx has resumed teaching at his vocal studio, 6 East 
Seventeenth street, this city. 


Florence Terrel with Orchestra.— Miss Florence Terrel, 
the well-known pianist and pupil of Alexander Lambert, 
will give an orchestral concert in Carnegie Music Hall, this 
city, in October. 


Miss Mary Merrill.—Miss Mary Merrill, of the South 
Georgia College, situated in Thomasville, Ga., returned to 
that institution September 1, after a summer's course of 
vocal study with Madame Devine. 


Ludwig Marum’s New Studio.—Mr. Ludwig Marum, 
the popular violinist, will return on the 20th inst. from Far 
Rockaway, where he has been spending the summer, and 
will occupy his new studio at 1242 Madison avenue, this 
city. 


Siegmund Deutsch in New Quarters.—Mr. Siegmund 
Deutsch, the well-known violin instructor, who has been 
sojourning in the country during the summer, has returned 
to the city and opened his studio in Carnegie Hall, Rooms 
803 and 804, as his class has so increased that he is obliged 
to have larger quarters. 


Georg Henschel.—Mr. Georg Henschel will be in New 
* York during a considerable part of the fall and winter, and 
in response to many requests has made special arrange- 
ment with the Metropolitan College of Music to teach at its 
studios in October, December, January and February. 
This is the first opportunity offered to students for several 
years to meet Mr. Henschel for any but the briefest in- 
struction, and will doubtless attract many whose profes- 
sional engagements preciude a season in London. 


Mr. Tubbs’ Pupils.—Quite a large number of the pupils 
of this favorite teacher have been engaged in colleges and 
seminaries as vocal teachers this summer. Miss Anna V. 
Peebles takes a position at Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 
D. C.; Miss Georgia Hall Jones, Baptist College, Lexing- 
ton, Mo.; Miss Elizabeth Kinney, Science Hill School, 
Shelbyville, Ky.; Miss Anna L. Johnson, at Elmira, N. Y. ; 
Mr. Bertrand H. Riggs, Waco College, Waxahachie, Tex. ; 
Miss Sarah Manly Smith, State Normal, Milledgeville, Ga. ; 
Mrs. C. A. Sheridan, at Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. Frank E. Re- 
barrer, at Savannah, Ga., and Mrs. Clifford E. Williams, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Six of Mr. Tubbs’ pupils 
have made recent engagements in opera companies and 
several in choir positions in New York and vicinity. 


Isidore Luckstone at Manhattan Beach.—Last Sun- 
day ended the fifth season that Mr. Isidore Luckstone has 
played the accompaniment for the soloists who appeared 
with Sousa at Manhattan Beach. 

Mr. Luckstone has been of more than ordinary value in 
so far as knowledge of repertory goes, he having played 
the accompaniments for most of the great artists who have 
appeared in this country. Mr. Luckstone has played most 
of the accompaniments without rehearsals and at sight, 
and has acquitted himself in such a manner as to elicit the 
thanks and enthusiasm from all those fortunate enough to 
sing with him. 

It is a matter to be remembered that at a moment's no- 
tice Mr. Luckstone is ready for any emergency, and his 
widespread reputation is of such a nature that his intention 
to remain permanently in New York will be received with 
much pleasure, as there is always room for men of his 
calibre. 


Loud’s Organ Recitals.—The following are extracts from 
press notices of two organ recitals given last month in Erie 
and Rochester by Mr. John Hermann Loud: 


Mr. John Hermann Loud, a concert organist of great ability, gave 
an enjoyable organ recital at the First Presbyterian Church Friday 
morning. Mr. Loud isa pupil of Alexandre Guilmant, associate of 
the Royal College of Music, and organist and director of the First 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. His artistic performance 
was greatly appreciated. Mr. Loud is a composer as well as a 
player, and one of the most exquisite selections played was.the Largo 
and Scherzo, D flat major, arranged by himself, in which the charm 
of his style, perfection of finger play and expression were mani- 
fested. Chopin’s Funeral March, C minor, displayed the passionate 
wail and sadness personified of the Polish composer. Wagner's Pil- 


grims’ Chorus arose to the grandeur and majesty of that sublime 
production.—Sunday Messenger-Graphic, Erie, Pa., August 29, 1897. 





It was a decidedly musical audience that’ assembled in the First 
Baptist Church yesterday afternoon to listen toa recital by John 
Herrmann Loud, organist and choir director of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass. Mr. Loud-is a pupil of Alexandre 
Guilmant. To his presence in Rochester as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Vickery is due one of the finest o:gan musicales ever given on 
the grand Roosevelt instrument of First Baptist Church. 

In his playing Mr. Loud betrays his Guilmant training, especially 
in the sweeping climacteric effects so characteristic of the great 
French master. Indeed it was inthe playing of the Guilmant num- 
bers and of his own compositions that Mr Loud was heard to best 
advantage. He is especially strong and even powerful in the han- 
dling of his finales, and there were several times when he seemed as 
if he werecalling into life every voice in the great bronze throat in 
one tremendous, breath-taking torrent of sound.— Rochester Herald, 
Rochester, N. Y., August 31, 1807. 

Mr. Loud will probably begin his free organ recitals at 


Springfield, Mass., about September 27. 


Gwyllim Miles.—Gwyllim Miles sang with sensational 
success at Manhattan Beach during the last days of Sousa’s 
festival. His audiences broke into cheers several times, 
and after he had sung three times called for The Palms, 
which he sang in a most finished, artistic manner. In con- 
junction with his voice of unusual beauty he has finish and 
intelligence of interpretation which would fit him for any 


stage. 


Rachel Hoffmann.— Every Month publishes a very good 
portrait of the Belgian pianist, Mlle. Hoffmann, with the 


following remarks: 

The young Belgian pianist who is to tour America this coming 
winter, is one of the youngest of the world’s briiliant pianists, and 
heretofore in Europe and her own country has carried enthusiasm 
and success with her, eliciting the highest praise, and proving the 
so much desired drawing card for her managers. Miss Hoffmann 
isa pupil of the famous Conservatory of Music at Brussels, and from 
her entrance at the age of eleven attracted general notice because 
of her markedly artistic value. In 1889 August Dupont, the late great 
professor of the piano, presented his pupil Rachel Hoffman to the 
Concours, and the young pianist not only carried off the first prize, 
but by her playing awoke such enthusiasm, both in the jury and the 
public, #s to cause the same to be recorded by the newspapers asa 
“musical furore.” The same year Miss Hoffmann carried off three 
prizes offered by the Conservatory for proficiency in harmony, writ- 
ten and practical, and chamber music. The next year Miss Hoffmann 
received a gold medal from the Conservatory of Brussels, which was 
awarded in person by Leopold II., King of Belgium. Miss Hoffmann 
is only twenty-three years of age, and of a decidedly prepossessing 
appearance. 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop.—Here are some of this suc- 
cessful Chicago artist’s press notices. It is a pleasure to 


watch the career of such a vocalist : 

It may be safely asserted that no musical event of the season has 
given more pleasure than the second concert in Music Hall last 
night of the Musical Club. Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop as 
Galatea gave great satisfaction with her even rendition of songs 
that were artistically given, although evidently too light a character 
for her voice, which was easily capable of greater efforts, and it was 
not until she sang the aria from Masseriet’s Le Cid that her magnifi- 
cent soprano had an opportunity to display its power and beauty. 
She has a clear dramatic soprano of unusual purity, great range and 
volume, under fine control. as the delicate shading of light songs of 
Galatea evinced; it was delightful in the more dramatic song in 
which the voice had full sweep to rise to its highest range and to its 
fullest volume. She sang as an encore Zingara, by Donizetti, but 
the aria from Le Cid, Massenet’s new opera, which has never been 
sung in this country, was her best work.—Louisui/le Commercial. 





The Musical Club in Acis and Galatea was conceded by the large 
audience at Music Hall last evening to have put forth its best efforts. 
The music to a great extent is lyrical. Mme. Genevra Johnstone- 
Bishop scored a great hit in the oratorio. She is a dramatic soprano 
and was not at her best in the solos of the oratorio. In the inter- 
mission she sang two solos that showed her full dramatic voice and 
artistic training. The grand aria Le Cid, by Massenet, brought her 
an ovation, and she sang as an encore La Zingara, by Donizetti.— 
Louisville Courier-Fournal. 


The people of Nashville who failed to attend the recital of Mme. 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop at Ward Seminary last evening missed 
one of the treats of the season. Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop is 
unquestionably the best soprano that has appeared here since 
Madame Nordica was in Nashville. It is impossible to do justice to 
her wonderful voice, clear and sweet as the Shandon Bells. Not 
only is Madame Bishop a wonderful singer, but she is a beautiful 
woman as well. When she sings it is plain to all who hear her that 
her soul isin the song. Her expression isas marvelous as her voice, 
and to say she held her hearers spellbound last night with the com- 
bination is expressing it very mildly indeed.—Nashville American. 





What atreat those fortunate enough to be present at the recital 
given last night by Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, the wonderful 
soprano, assisted by Miss Nellie Cook, pianist, had! A more delight- 
ful affair has not entertained a musical loving audience for a long 
time. Mme. Johnstone-Bishop’s voice is one of the most powerful 
as well as the most sympathetic heard on the concert stage in 
America, and possibly no soprano voice in the country possesses so 
great a range. Added to th’s a queenly personality and an 
indescribable charm of manner and you have all that is required to 
make a beautiful song a joy forever. The performance was classical, 
and every rendition was lovely. If there is any choice probably the 
aria from Massenet'’s Le Cid required the best work and was the 
most enjoyable. Mme. Johnstone-Bishop will probably sing here 
during the Centennial.—Nashville Sun. 
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The London Orchestral Player. 


N London alone it is calculated there are close 
on 1,200 orchestral players, and of these there are 
probably not more than a hundred, if indeed the number is 
so great, whose income from orchestral work is over £250 
a year. 

The ordinary pay of the player at concerts is .. guinea 
per performance, one rehearsal being thrown in gratis, the 
leaders and soloists receiving extra. But no bandsman 
could hope to secure 250 concerts or performances a year, 
so that a post on a permanent day orchestra is really one 
of the prizes of the profession. How the fees have fallen 
as the result of competition, especially foreign competition, 
can easily be determined. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, for example, during Sir 
Michael Costa’s time, the ‘‘ principals” were paid from 9 to 
12 guineas a week, and others from 4 to 5 guineas. Now 
these salaries are represented in many instance’ by 8 
guineas and 2% guineas, respectively. The case, no 
doubt, is extreme; but the same process on a smaller scale 
is constantly going on. The orchestral player himself is 
explicit on the point. Here is a quotation from a state- 
ment made recently in the columns of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation’s official Gazette. We read that: 

‘* Where formerly it was possible for a player to -nake a 
fair income by adding a few concerts to his fairly paid 
teaching, he must now be in everything to make ends meet. 
This necessitates his attendance at rehearsal after rehearsal 
by day and concert after concert by night, until he is 
worn out at an age when men in business are at their 
prime. He cannot at such high pressure remain at his best 
more than a few years. When he shows signs of decay he 
is cast off like an old glove, with no more consideration 
than would be bestowed on a broken down cab horse.” 

These remarks are unhappily tootrue. Yet the orches- 
tral player is taught by the press to recognize the giver of 
cheap concerts as the benefactor of his species, because the 
lowering of his prices brings the divine art within the reach 
of the great public, and creates a demand for more (and 
still cheaper) instruction; the fact, of course, being that 
the cheap concert giver is merely a commercial speculator, 
as much concerned about his own profit as is the vendor of 
cheap boots.— National Review. 


Her Career of Tragedies.—Miss Julia Perlroth, a violin- 
ist of high local repute and a beauty of natural celebrity, 
killed herself in Budapest early in the month after a career 
full of tragedies. She was the daughter of a royal official 
and studied for the concert stage despite the protests of 
her parents. She made her début five years ago, and at 
once her pictures were sent broadcast over Continental 
Europe, spreading her reputation for beauty to Berlin, Vi- 
enna and other cities where her art remained long un- 
known. 

For two years Miss Perlroth was successful on the stage. 
Then she fell in love with an Hungarian baron, retired, and 
lived with him. When he tired of her she resumed her 
playing in public, but not with artists of her class. She 
appeared in music halls. Two years ago a volunteer pri- 
vate, who was studying in the Vienna University, shot 
himself for love of her. Six months later a cashier of a 
Vienna bank embezzled $20,000 to buy her jewelry. When 
she cast him off he drowned himself in the Danube. Seven 
months passed and a second lieutenant in a Magyar regi- 
ment in the Hungarian capital shot himsélf dead in a café 
chantant where she was playing. She had refused to 
marry him. He had been buried but eight weeks when a 
volunteer privatein Gratz took his life because she rebuffed 
him repeatedly. Next she herself fell in love with a broker 
in Budapest, and after a tempestuous intimacy of ten days 
opened a vein in her wrist. The broker thought she was 
about to die and so opened a vein in his wrist, but they 
both recovered. 

A rich Viennese was her next friend. He supported her 
in style in Vienna while she played first violin in a female 
orchestra. She had about everything that the first violin 
in a Vienna orchestra could not afford to buy—diamonds, a 
house, carriage and pair, and so on—and achieved wide- 
spread notoriety by her magnificence of attire and her 
beauty. 

When her engagement in Vienna closed she and her rich 
friend went to Budapest for an outing. There she was 
overcome by her weariness of a misspent life. She shot 
herself in her room, and her Viennese friend found her 
dead body when he returned from a jeweler’s to whom he 
had gone on an errand for her.—Swua. 
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NOTICE. 
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Literary Department. 


Publishers are respectfully requested to send in to this office at as early a date 
as possible copies of books for review, lists of forthcoming books, items of interest 
respecting authors and their publications, &c., in order that they may receive 
due attention in our columns. 





NO REMEDY. 


HERE is not one theatrical manager in New York who is an educated 
man or has the simplest pretensions to culture With one pitiable 
exception, none of them has any knowledge of the drama, its history, its de- 
velopment, its tendencies, or its possibilities. Mr. Daly has to a slight extent 
studied the art out of which he has made aliving. He has some slight knowledge 
of Shakespearian drama, even though he has no understanding of it. He hasthe 
perverted, distorted and degraded the Shakespearian drama as only one who 
was blind to its whole import could have done. For the rest, he once had 
some acquaintance with the dusty farces which the more progressive Germans 
had discarded. 

Surely this is a pitiable showing—among all the New York managers the 
best we can point tois a superannuated adapter, whose highest pretensions are 
that he is not whollyignorant. The others are frankly illiterate. They know 
nothing of histrionic technic—nothing of dramatic technic—nothing of the 
magnificent history of the art they are degrading. Naturally enough the 
drama they provide for the public rises to no higher level than that on which 
the manager stands. 

The worst of it is we can see no remedy. 





PARTIES AND BOLTERS. 


yea THOMAS C. PLATT, of Tioga, is a much discussed man 
Now and then he is excessively abused. At times he is the recipient of 
adulation. The Mugwumps make of him a political bogie. His friends fit 
him with a halo. Midway between these extremes it is probable that Mr 
Platt would prefer to stand. He makes no pretension of being a great states- 
man, and he is not a wicked politician. 

He has taken a wide career in politics. Scrutinize his record as we may, 
there is nothing in it on which scandal can fasten. He isa leader woo built 
up the Republican party in New York from a discredited, dishonest and 
squabbling minority into a ruling majority. He has been accused of 
deserting his friends, but his loyalty to the Republican party as organized has 
never been questioned. He is not only the head of the Republican party, but 
is a faithful representative of Republicanism. 

Mr. Platt has been an ‘‘ easy boss,” as he truly said; his leadership is justi- 
fied of its success ; why, then, is he so bitterly opposed by the bolting 
Republicans and skurrying Mugwumps? The chief opposition would seem 
to be not to the man, but to the man’s method. In reality the Citizens’ Union 
is a protest against government by party. 

This is a subject on which men may differ fairly. It is no more unfair 
than questioning the rule of three. And yet it should be kept in mind that 
the wisdom of the world has devised no better plan for governing a demo- 
cratic nation. Humanity has a tendency to take sides. Oftener than not 
wisdom is born in the clash of party warfare. Politics cannot be a serene 
science. When men disagree they are in the way of improvement. Of course 
it might be argued logically that if division is a good thing there cannot be 
too much of it. This is the theory of the Citizens’ Union. They would have 
every voter free of the party whip and the party leash. It is for this reason 
that the Citizens’ Union is powerless. Dissent is dangerous only when it is 
organized. 

The great party organs are flexible enough. Their principles are not rigid. 
There is place in them for intelligent men of all shades of opinion, and the 
reformers should get it into their heads that it is only through the organized 
parties that they can achieve their reforms. This is virtually the stand taken 
by Senator Platt, the head ot the Republican party. He has never intimated 
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that Seth Low would not make an admirable Mayor of New York. Probably 
Mr. Low would do very well, though he is not conspicuous for political wis- 
dom, being, indeed, a good-natured, harmless little man, more like a silver 
dollar than a statesman. Mr. Low's fitness for the position is not the question 
at issue. The main point is whether the men and measures of organized 
Republicanism are to be dictated by the sworn enemies of that organization 

Senator Platt is fighting honorably for the integrity of the Republican 
party. He is fighting earne tly, for behind this attack on the Republican 
organization he sees an attack on government by party—the only possible 
form of government in a democracy. 

The principle is worth fighting for, and Senator Platt has the fashion of 
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PHARAOH AND THE SERGEANT. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


* * © consider that the meriforiou ‘ é of the Sergrant Instructors attached to the 
Eevptian Army have been inadequately acknowlrdged. * * * Toth vcellence of their work ts 
mainly due the great improvement that has taken place in the soldier i HH. H. the Khedive.” 
EXTRACT tOM LETTER 

Said Engiand to Pharac I s akea 2 y 
That w sta upon s fe a gan 
That will Maxim his oppress asa Christian re lk 
And she sent old Pharavch Sergeant Whatisnam« 
It wa a Duke n Earlr yeta Vi 1t— 
It was not a big brass Ge 1 4 ame 
ta man in é#aks kit, who could handle men a bit 
Ww his bedding labeled Sergeant Whatisname 
Said Engla to P ac I at present singing sma 
You shall} a pro; tune before ends 
Ands luced i Pharao he Sergea nce r all, 
And left '« tl les lak nds 
t was ta Crystal Pala nor Cathedra 
It was at ic-hous nm fame 
B at re sa N a pa either hand 
Anda tle ati Sergeant Whatis € 
Said Er : Phara Y i mira efore 
When Aar str k t t i 
But if yo watch the Sergeant ne can show y« something more— 
He’sacha r aking 1 
It wa € e line I Coy 
It wa ids and ¢ and ngs of same 
Translated by a stick ( s really ha trick) 
And Phara ack Se 4 V hatisname 
There were years that nv one talked of : there were times of horrid doubt 
rt e was fa n wha ga 
While the Sergeant gave the ¢ ons, and he mbed old Pharaoh out 
And gland in't k tok Ww are 
I sl and's aw wa g ess 
She would serve G ‘ he same 
F e think I t Strand a H Hill 
ind she t Ss ant What ame 





e sergea Y an it y peopie g 
d ‘em che nd nas he sta 
ed "e at Firke na st astonished fo« 
But the Sergean 4 ardened Pharaoh's 
4 4 " e plag s Egy 
* aTs € € e >< » i t 4 ‘ 
again N € t in ten 











It was wicked, bad campaigning ap and nasty from the first); 
There was heatand dust and coolie work and sun, 
There were vipers, flies and sand storm vere was cholera and thirs 
But Pharaoh done the best he « r done 
Down the desert, down the railway, down the ‘ 
ke the Israelites f n t e came 
[ween the iso’ dusta t e land of his desire, 
And his Moses it was Sergea W hatisname 
We are eating dirt in handfuls fe Save aily bread, 
Which we have to buy from those w hate us most 
And we must not raise t 1 A ‘ Sergeant raised the dead 
And its wrong and baci and dange s to boast; 
But he did it on the cheap and et 
And he’s not a wed to forwarda aim— 
Though he driled a black man white, though he made a mummy fight, 
He will still contir Sergeant Whatisname— 
Private, Corporal, Color-Sergeant Instructor 





But the everlasting miracle’s 
September McClure’ s. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


When in the parlor Janet sits, 

Her dimp’ed fingers rilling 

To the responsive trilling 

Of frolicsome piano keys, 

We listen, languishing at ease, 

And muse until our drowsy wits 

Grow tranced as in some thrilling 

Dream of song, caught spilling 
From a wildwood revel! 


But when our Janet sits upstairs 
And does her daily drilling 
Without surcease or stilling, 
Repeating nerve-destroying scales 
Until one’s very spirit quails ; 
We say we do not like her airs, 
Although her music’s killing, 
As if her tones were filling 

Dungeons of—the devil! 

—Boston Journal. 


7 
* * 


ARY ANDERSON-NAVARRO always had arich contralto voice, yet, 
despite the assertion of Maud Valerie White, the composer, I doubt if 
the American can become an artistic singer. She has not a particle of tem- 
perament, indeed seems to lack the artistic quality, and was at her very best 
a mediocre and uninteresting actress. The rumor that she intends singing in 
public has proved a false one. 
Good-bye to Summer would be about the top notch of her abilities. 


* ™ * 

When Acton Davies (we call him Acteon because of his fondness for stag 
parties) was in London last summer he naturally enough frequently went to 
the theatre. One memorable night Miss Marbury, the play buyer, introduced 
him to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, the play assassin. 

‘We call Mr. Davies,” said Miss Marbury, in her best manner, ‘‘ the Shaw 
of New York.” 

George scowled, and his moth-eaten face became yellower. 

‘*Is that what you call American humor ?” he asked in Ibscene accents. 

‘‘No, American youth,” answered the lady. George withdrew in his 
usual depressing fashion. 


* 
* * 


The Good Mr. Best proved to be the bad Mr. Wurst at the Garrick, and 
the company left for Detroit last Sunday night. Rich & Harris, who always 
insisted to May Irwin that author McNally made her, and not the reverse, 
think differently to-day. 

The night of the production here the author. sweating blood, and after his 
curtain speech, in which he thanked the audience for their &c.—success, &c., 
rushed into the café next door to the theatre fora drink. An old star of 
his, ‘‘ Pete "Daly, stood at the bar drinking in his usually good natured style. 

‘*Hello, McNally,” he sang out, ‘‘have you seen that play next door?” 
McNally’s answer is not reported. 


* 
* * 


The piece was bad, simply vulgar and bad. 


* 
. * 


Change Alley at the Lyceum needs more change and less alley. It is by 
Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson, and when it was described as a pano- 
rama in five acts all was said that could be said, The South Sea Bubble is 
used as a central theme—if there is any such thing as a central theme—and 
the scenery and costumes are the play. Mr. Sothern has a poor part, which 
he makes much of, and Virginia Harned looks lovely and plays a meagre role 
with intelligence. The cast is vociferous. 

Mr. Parker should cut Wagner lectures for atime and furbish up his 
dramatic technic. 


* 
* * 


The death of Mr. David Lawrie, of Glasgow, is announced, says the West- 
minster Gazette. He was originally an oil merchant, and early in his career 
had his attention directed to violins. His business about that time took him 
to the Continent, and he began to purchase instruments, the first he acquired 
being a Nicolas Amati, for which he paid £35. He bought violins here and 
there, and thus gradually educated himself in the characteristics of the pro- 
ductions of the various masters. He had an unerring ear for tone, which he 
cultivated until he came to be recognized as a judge. By-and-by he left the 
oil trade and devoted himself entirely to dealing in violins. A great number 
of the famous violins of the world passed through his hands. He had long in 
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his possession the Allard Strad and the King Joseph. He also had the Dolphin 
Strad, and he bought Ernst’s Strad on his death, afterward selling it to Lady 
Hallé, who still has it as a cherished possession. It is an exceptionally fine 
instrument; indeed it is regarded as the finest solo violin at present in use. 
At one period Mr. Lawrie made the acquaintance of the maker J. B. Vil- 
laume, and brought to this country many specimens of his work. Then his 
violins were sold for £14, but now they easily command between £60 and £70. 
Mr. Lawrie, who had been failing in health for a long time, was sixty-five 
years of age. 
* : * 

Following the Continental superstition that a successful literary man must 
be a good politician, Gabriele d’Annunziois running for Parliament at Pescara 
and making poetic speeches. He wants to know, ‘‘ What have the men who 
have ruled over Italy for thirty years done for beauty, art, culture, for all our 
richest treasures, for all the most noble ornaments of the Italian spirit ?” 

* ° * 

This was in the Hera/d Sunday last : 

PaRIs, September 11, 1897.—Mrs. Antonio Terry, née Grace Dalton 
Secor, died at her residence here on Friday, She had returned to Paris from 
Tréport a fortnight ago. 

Her death is due to cerebral congestion, from which she had suffered only 
two days. 


* 
. * 


Now there is nothing to prevent that Terry-Sanderson marriage. Will it 
ever take place ? 


* 
- * 


William Philp, the tenor of the Bostonians, is reported to be engaged to 
Miss Caroline Howard, of Buffalo. 


* * 


Anthony Hope will read at the Lyceum Theatre October 25, 26 and 27. 
* 7 
Marie Studholm has been suffering with rheumatism since she arrived, and 
of course the Knickerbocker people got off the old ‘‘gag” about the death 
of relatives in England. 
* . > 
In Town is rubbish, with some pretty girls and a clever comedian, Mr. 
3radfield, in it. It does not begin to compare with The Gayety Girl in 
sprightliness. 


The hot weather last week played the deuce with the shows in town. 
Every theatre suffered, although the usual interviews with managers appeared 
in the Sunday papers, and of course they were all coining money. 


The Manns—Louis and Clara Lipman—are not to star with Charles Dick- 
son after all. They are toappear under George Lederer’s management in a 
piece adapted from the French by Leander Richardson and Edgar Smith, 
called The Telephone Girl. 


* 
7 * 


Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley has just finished a new symphony, which will be 
heard during the winter at the Philharmonic concerts. It isin the key of D 
minor, and in my opinion a stronger, more compact and more original than 
his first symphony, which was so well received at the M. T. N. A. 


* 
* * 


Here is some late cable news to the Herald: 

The Meistersinger, by the way, is being rehearsed night and day at the Opéra 
here. Acting as guardian angel to holy tradition, Frau Cosima has turned 
over the only authentic Wagner ideas of Edouard Risler, as the Grand Duch- 
esse did the sabre of her sire. Risler, the clever pianist, will watch on behalf 
of the widow of Wagner that French frivolity does not creep into the inter- 
pretation of the artists. At any rate, during the rehearsals the roles of 
‘‘maitres chanteurs”’ have been cast in double and triple, and in one or two 
cases in quadruple. Messrs. Alvarez, Courtors, Duffaunt as Walter ; Demas 
and Fornets as Hans Sachs ; Mesdames Breval, Bertet, Bosman and Loventoz 
as Eva. 

Meantime a surprise has been sprung on the French musical public by the 
first performance in French of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde at Aix les Bains, 
which was warmly praised and attended by all the fashionables at that 
watering place. ‘ 

+ on 

The Edouard Risler mentioned is one of the most gifted of French pianists. 

I heard him play at Bayreuth. He is an ardent Lisztianer. 
* ° om 

Chevalier de la Salle, an oratorio of American discovery, the music by M. 
Frédéric Le Rey, was recently performed for the first time in a Dieppe 
church. French critics praise it highly. 

* . - 

Among the new plays in verse promised by the Comédie Francaise for 

next season are Le Martyre, by Jean Richepin; Tristan et Yseult, by Armand 
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DRAMA AND LITEHRATURE. iii 


Silvestre. and Struensée, by Paul Meurice. A five act prose play called 
Catherine, by Henri Lavedan, is also announced. 


* 
* * 


An echo of one of Col. J. H. Mapleson’s unsuccessful operatic ventures 
was heard last week when judgment for $3,250 was entered by default against 
the impresario in favor ef Robert Schell for the amount dve, with interest, 
on a note made by the Colonel on December 3, 1885, for $1,800, payable in 
two months. The Colonel putin an answer, claiming the note had been paid, 
but he failed to appear at the trial of the case. 

aa ° * 

Mr. Jefferson de Angelis has obtained a judgment for $164.47 against 
Messrs. Whitney & Moore, the managers of Brian Boru last season. Mr. De 
Angelis, who sang in the opera for a while, claims that amount of salary is 
due him. 


The editor of a Russian paper has asked Count Tolstoi his opinion about 
the music of Richard Wagner, ‘‘ Wagner,” Tolstoi replied, ‘‘is a decadent 
who replaces imagination and inspiration with scientific tricks. For my part, 
I prefer a simple, popular air to Wagnerian music.” 


*. 


Here is the latest from London 

Two importations from the United States this week, The Wizard of the 
Nile and Miss Francis of Yale, have been treated by the majority of the 
critics kindly, and even enthusiastically by the 7imes and Clement Scott, the 
dramatic critic of the Daily Telegraph. Miss Francis of Yale, with Weedon 
Grossmith in the title role, after much success in the provinces, was produced 
last Tuesday night at the Globe Theatre 

Regarding Miss Francis of Yale, the Dai/y Telegraph says 

‘We do not need the farces of France, that want is deodorizing, and the 


tedious theses of Germany need weeding, so long as we get from America 
such an admirable example of wholesome, unforced tomfoolery.’ 

Londoners say that Michael Morton drew his inspiration from Charley's 
Aunt. 

Weedon Grossmith, in the title role, does much to carry the play, which 
is stripped of its Americanisms 

Adele Ritchie has made a hit in the Herbert-Smith opera, the music of 
which is highly praised, while the book is ‘‘roasted."" D’Oyly Carte has 
been scored for threatening to bring Lillian Russell to London. It appears 

5 5 rt 


the American foreign theatrical market is a bit overstocked. 





WITH FOREIGN EYES. 


AVE you ever sailed up the New York harbor early in the morning? As 

my steamer crept past the shores and I first saw the city towers through 
the mist I wondered if I had come at last to the castles in the air I built and 
lost so many years ago. I thought I already saw the hanging gardens, the 
fountains, the men and women with strange garments and strangeeyes. But, 
after all, it was not the materialization of a dream but the idealization of a 
fact that I found. 

How it stings you at first—the exuberant, the violent strength of the place, 
Sentient with the almost painful vitality of youth, adolescent in its tentative 
desire for beauty, it makes your blood answer at once its imperious demand 
for enthusiasm. 
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How boisterous it is, too, when it is not engaged in metaphorically putting 


on mauve kids for the first time and searching agonizingly for its moustache 
In France, things are shod with velvet, buton Broadway—-they are not! It 
would make a quaint hell for some musicians who delight in much brass and 
tympani. 

Of course all that talk about the future and the determined aspiration of 
the Americans is very nice, but to always live with people consistently ac- 
centuated by determined aspiration must ultimately become rather fatiguing, 
I fancy. They are really so businesslike, you know—quite appallingly so. 
If you happen to work out a theory, they at once ask youabsorbingly, ‘‘ When 
you are going to carry itout?” Just asthough the chief charm of theories did 
not consist in their utter unsuitability for use. Then if you have a scheme to 
suggest they put their ten finger tips together, look at their typwriter’s head. 
and ask in a harrowing manner : 

‘*Will it pay ?” 

Will it pay? Ye gods! does anything ‘‘ pay”? 

Yet they are not sordid—not in the least. It is merely the system in bet- 
ting on Brain Derby. 

And, upon my word, this custom of always being frantically at work is 
catching. When I began to feel the influence of the people I thirsted to put 
on tarpaulins or a pair of blue jeans, or something of that sort, and dig 

I found, however, that to understand New Yorkin August I had to go away 
to the Battery or Central Park; for, although the city is like the royal palace 
when the family are not in residence, yet the people are there, and they elec- 
trify too dominatingly their immediate neighborhood. As in the fusion of a 
planet, itis one blind struggle to establish an equilibrium and to coalesce 
like with like. 

But this genius of New York to attract the world and quicken it has much 
to do with the fact of its being built in surroundings of imposing beauty. 
Ugliness breeds stupidity and plains induce phlegm. Wait, however, till 


this influence of beauty in America is no longer an instinct, but an entity, 
mirrored in the art of the country. Then look for the decadence. As yet, 
however, they are merely saturated with the pernicious habit of industry. 
They are all writhing and yelling before the Juggernaut car of commerce. 
But until that time, when men will dream in crystal caves and fashion strange 
secrets that murmur the music of all moving things, there is an infinitude of 
art stuff in all this mad, useless materiality 

Who will paint the monstrous cobweb of wires that cling to the red and 
white turrets, as to rose and lily, or the steel lines that hover like the wing of 
a dragon fly above a stream, linking its shores, or the city that, standing at 
the border of the sea, builds its Towers of Babel deaf to the whispering won- 
der of many waters. 

But the first step to an art is the faith of the people, and it is a significant 
fact that the majority of American citizens are dissenters. Their church 
spires are short, practical, cozily sheltered by the money mosques; and as to 
their Art Gallery, they painted it red! Now, why did they paintit red? That 
is a color to be used exclusively in the mind. Very titillating and unctuous 
for that purpose, to be sure, but under utilitarian circumstances rather 
obtrusive. 

Still, exclusive of the blushing Art Gallery, the park of New York is very 
beautiful. I found one hollow, with a fountain covered by lilies and broad 
green leaves. Above the fountain is an angel and behind it a lake that drifts 
back till itis lost in the shadow of the trees. Before the fountain there are 
two flights of steps, broad, shallow and smooth, fit for the velvet trains of 
court ladies and the soft touch of their brocades. Meet, too, for their beauty. 
You see them pass, waving fans of feathers, cavaliers beside them, in satin 
and lace, and near their hands frail greyhounds, fawning for caresses. Now, 
a sound of singing sways their steps to rhythm and a perfumed wind stirs the 
flowers at her feet—her feet. Oh, I forgot, it is nota French garden, but a 
public park. and tattered urchins on roller skates clamber down the steps, 
and ice cream is sold under the arches, I think 

The people who drive in the park are like the people who drive all the 
world over. 

Ladies in purple silk, nursing the sapient poodle. Young men who look as 
though suicide was the one excitement they have not enjoyed, and girls, too 
pretty for one’s peace of mind. But Central Park has one glorious peculiarity 
-its coaches. Why do people drive in Central Park coaches? They all look 
as though they wanted to get away and hide themselves and disappear from 
this awful glare of publicity and never be seen any more 

When you leave the park in the evening and catch a glimpse of the tower 
of Madison Square Garden, glinting like a fairy tiara above the trees, you feel 


: 


that the City of the Sea has put on her diamonds—and then you notice the 
word ** P ps = 
The Bowery, however, does not afford such a shock. It is merely vulgar. 


[ had expected to see a snarling Saturnalia. Italians scintillating in blue and 








yellow; Japanese with their look of fretted intelligence; Chinese, with sly, 
slanting eyes and feline feet sut it is simply second-hand clothes shops— 
nothing more, and I left the smoky, Philistinical elevated railroad at Brooklyn 
Bridge in disgust 
And it is from the bridge, that hammock swung between the trees of life, 
that New York seems to become intimate to you. Sometimes the domes and 
airy flutings make one think of a Spanish vision caught up into the air, or the 
buildings become the strongholds of strange genii, whose fevered breath pants 
ut in gists of steam. Nowthe bridge gives back the thrill and swing to 
thought and step that nature gives in youth. I became ten years younger 
A lad at Heidelberg, dreaming rose realizations or philosophies and sym- 
phonies. The trains, too, that tremble away from you, and send all things 
swaying, are the people you cared for, and the trains conveniently pass often 
in order to keep up the illusion 
Restless, panting New York, placed like a heart between the encircling 
do you mean to the world? Much, perhaps, of the 


city’s passion of unrest comes from the keen ocean impulse that ceaselessly 


arms of the sea, what 


sweeps about it. Its striving is full of the perpetual, seemingly useless striv- 
ing ot the sea. And if this nation, like the sea, wears away old lands, old 
thoughts, old eras; if by its millions of exhausted lives and reeking blood and 
rain that end is attained, what will be gained ? 

What then ? Well—what then? Geo. ALLEN 





I read lately a report about the unsafe condition of the theatres in Paris 
in case of fir 
in the way of improvements. The Government has granted to the Opera only 


e, andam sorry to say that very inadequate steps are being taken 


172,000 frs., so the idea of having an iron curtain has long ago been aban- 
doned. The present one will be retained, with an asbestos lining added. 
Some of the wooden partitions in the wings will be replaced by brick and 
some extra exits provided. 

The Conservatory authorities are equally careless. They have resolved 
to continue to hold the public examinations in the old hall, although the press 
has unanimously protested against the insecurity and inconvenience of the 
concert hall. The wise authorities, in giving an excuse for neglecting public 
opinion, say: ‘‘Fear of a fire is baseless, as the examinations take place in 
the daytime, when there is no light either on the stage or in the hall,” 

Now everyone who has been present at these affairs knows that they are 
often not concluded until late in the evening, when the chandeliers and the 
footlights are all lighted. These lights are electric, but defective wires have 
caused lots of fires. If this is the idea of safety held by the managers of 
these two important national institutions, what must the other managers 
think ? 











N the theatres there is nothing of any real importance this week—a chronic 
condition of affairs, by the way. The Little Minister, in which Maude 
Adams is to appear at the Empire, has been postponed, owing to the popu- 
larity—not wholly inexplicable—of Secret Service. Hoyt’s new farce and 
Mrs. Ryley’s Coat of Many Colors are noticed in another column. 


* 
* * 


At the Lyceum there has been an attempt to whip ‘Change Alley into 
shape, with no great success. ‘here is an antique saw against the folly of 
trying to make silk purses out of bristles. Mr. Sothern, I observe, lays great 
stress upon the fact that he is the stage director of the production. 

If he were really efficient as a stage manager he would get someone else 


to play his part. 
* ba * 


It is strange, is it not, that a man who can do one thing fairly well is 
always anxious to do another thing. Mr. Sothern is a fairly satisfactory 
actor. He has no great art, and is more like an American cigarette than a 
man of genius, but still in certain roles he is expert enough and pleasing. 
Had he attended to his legitimate business of playing a part in Change 
Alley, he would have, I dare say, done very well. His boyish desire to filch 
the laurels from his stage manager has not turned out to be a golden success. 
The scenic effects in 'Change Alley are excellent, but the stage pictures are 
coarse and slovenly, and the whole piece is drowned in a maelstrom of mean- 
. ingless noise. 

Mr. Sothern had better go back to acting. 


* 
* * 


At the Fifth Avenue the sappy ccmedy A Southern Romance has been 
pruned and bled of its melodrama; it is tedious of course, but now its 


tediousness is harmless. 
* 
= * 


Mr. George Homans writes me as follows: 

‘* The truest tests of the success of a new play are the box office receipts 
the first three or four nights. If they crescendo, no matter how poor a start, 
the play is a financial success. The management of the Bijou Theatre are 
jubilant and with reason, for the paying public are patronizing the theatre, 
to use another musical term, fortissimo, and they feel warranted in continu- 
ing Mr. Broadhurst’s clever comedy, The Wrong Mr. Wright, during the bal- 
ance of Mr. Reed's engagement. The comedy has been universally praised 
by the newspaper men, the cast and the scenic equipments coming in for 
their full share of indorsement. The two scenes which represent the Hygeia 
Hotel and the drill ground of Fortress Monroe are beautiful and realistic. In 
the title role Mr. Reed is congenially fitted. Miss Rush, as a detective, has a 
part which fits her temperament exactly.” 

As I have already said, Mr. Roland Reed has a merry play and plays it 
merrily. 


* 
* * 


From London I hear that In the Days of the Duke is a success. It will 
doubtless find its way to New York. The authors are Haddon Chambers and 
Comyns Carr. They are experienced devisers of melodrama, and they could 
have had no better subject than the stirring days that ushered in Waterloo. 


+ 
* * 


The Inverary Pipe Band, the distinguished combination of bagpipes which 
created a sensation by promenading Glencoe in charge of Lord Archibald 
Campbell, walked abroad in Inverary the other day, headed by a young lady, 
who biew the piob mohr with all the dexterity and success of a prize bagpiper 
at Oban Highland games. This was Lady Elspeth Campbell, Lord Archibald’s 
handsome daughter. She is an expert player, and has done a good deal to 
make the dreaded instrument popular in fashionable circles. 


am 
* * 


Of course, the day of roof gardens is over for awhile, but the managers of 
these aerial entertainments might keep the Inverary Pipe Band inmind. The 
skirl of the bagpipe on Koster & Bial’s roof, for instance, would sound very 
pleasant to the sojourner at Manhattan Beach. 

And that reminds me that Henry Dixey, who is now a five-pointed star of 
the vaudeville, will be at Keith’s next week. Of course, he has nothing to do 
with bagpipes, though I dare say he could play one if he chose. He seems 
to be abie to do about everything. 


* 
7 * 


American artists who mean to exhibit at the forthcoming exhibition of 
1900 will be pleased to know that an international Fine Arts Club is to be 


founded specially for the accommodation of visitors, which is under the 
patronage of M. Edouard Détaille, president of the Champs Elysées Salon. 
The artistic clubs which exist at present in Paris do not admit honorary 
members, except to a very limited degree, their accommodation being small. 
Moreover, the ‘‘Epatant” (Cercle de l'Union Artistique et Littéraire), the 
Volney, and the Cercle des Beaux-Arts in the Rue Richelieu, have by degrees 
lost any exclusively artistic character which they may originally have pos- 
sessed and have become ordinary social clubs, their chief raison d’étre, as 
well as their principal source of income, being the baccarat table and the 
card rooms. 


* 
* * 


I learn from an exchange that much surprise has been created by Mr. 
James Jeffrey Roche's repeated attacks upon Mr. Kipling’s Recessional, but 
common fairness requires his critics to put themselves in his place. To those 
whose taste has been formed by the King James Bible and the English Prayer 
Book, the use of the compound subject and the singular verb seems perfectly 
natural. Mr. Grant White defended it more than once, and spoke with some 
severity of its assailants. Mr. Adams Hill, in his Foundations of Rhetoric, 
permits it when two subjects are merely different words for the same thing, 
and ordinary grammarians allow such a sentence as ‘‘The tumult and the 
shouting dies,” calling it a compound sentence, with the first predicate, 
‘*dies,” understood. To Mr. Roche, an Irish Catholic; the King James Bible 
would be ‘‘of nothing worth,” and, again, he could hardly be expected to 
know that English hymn writers use ‘sacrifice " as a rhyme for ‘‘ prize,” fol- 
lowing old usage and defying the dictionary, and his frank disapproval of 
Scott’s monarchical leanings may account for his forgetfulness of Rebecca's 
hymn in Ivanhoe, the memory of which possibly echoed in Mr. Kipling’s 
mind as he wrote: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 
An humble and contrite heart 

The Jewish maiden sang: 

For thou hast said, “* The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart an humble mind 
Are mine accepted sacrifice.” 

As for Mr. Roche's complaint of the addition of ‘‘ Amen” to the ‘‘ Reces- 
sional,” quite independent of the meter, a glance at Hymns Ancient and 
Modern would have shown him that English usage prescribes the ‘‘ Amen,’ 
and in the Catholic vesper service ‘‘Amen” is thus added to the hymns, 
O Salutaris and Lucis Creator Optime. He cannot imagine Tennyson com- 
mitting such asin, perhaps: but Cardinal Newman committed it again and 
again. 


* 
* * 


The following ‘‘ poem” was written by H. W. Longfellow, ‘ 
nine,” though, as far as I can see, he might have written it when he was fifty: 


‘when he was 


Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew behind the barn 
Aad it grew, and it grew, 
And the turnip did no harm 
And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up 
And put it in the cellar 
There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it began to rot; 
When his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot 


Then she boiled it and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they «te, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up 


* " * 

During the hot weather of last week Mr. Whitelaw Reed unbent his mind 
to the consideration of *‘ Tights.” He discussed in the 7Z7ribune the question 
‘‘Whether tights are comfortable or not in hot weather?” He writes: ‘In 
the old days, when making up was done with powder and rouge, it was easy 
to see what effect the heat was having on an actor by noticing the streaks on 
his face, where the sweat ran down and took the character down with it. 
But the new grease paints are guaranteed to be impervious to sweat, and the 
actor stays old or young or sallow or haggard straight through the perform- 
ance. It does not follow that he is comfortable. 

‘«It must be hard to be heroic on such a night as last night. And if it is 
hard to be heroic, what must it be to have todance? And to wear tights? 
Does anybody know whether it is more or less comfortable, on such a night 
as last night to wear tights than to wear ordinary clothes ? And the persons 
who wear tights usually have to dance, too. It certainly seems so cruel to 
make people dress like that and dance like that in such a temperature that it 
is a wonder anybody goes to the theatres at all.” 


* 
aa * 


Really I think Mr. Reid is giving the playgoers more credit than they 
deserve. Playgoers do not concern themselves at all with the discomfort of 
actors who perspire, or actresses who are ‘‘cruelly ” forced to dance in tights. 
They go to be amused, and they do not care tuppence whether the players 


melt or freeze. 
However, it is interesting to note that, after an investigation that seems to 
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have been uncommonly thorough, Mr. Reed concludes: Tights are like kid 
gloves—awfully beastly hot in summer, and awfully beastly cold in winter. 


* 
* 7 


Cleo de Merode arrived Monday. 


Both Adelina Patti and Emma Calvé are said to have expressed the desire 

to take the part of 7Z7ri/by when Leoncavallo’s opera is finished. 
* 
* * 

It is not unagreeable to learn that Mary Anderson has decided not to appear 
on the concert stage. By the way, what a singular poverty in critical knowl- 
edge of good acting there must have been in this country when Mary Ander- 
son was boomed into success. Even at her best she was little more than a 


mouthing amateur. 


Mr. Le Gallienne—the fellow’s real name is Galloon—has a néw book on 
the stocks, the title of which is a translation of Wenn Ich nur Der Herrgott 
War. He might have found a better text in M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s famous 
line: ‘‘ Si j'etais Dieu—jaurais pitié—du cceur des hommes.” 

Mr. Le Gallienne is an intellectual cad. He wears lace on his wrists and 
legs, and is a puppy. Still there is no reason why he should blasphe me. 


Unquestionably the best Paris correspondent whose articles appear in the 
daily newspapers is Mr. Rowland Strong. His correspondence is to be found 
in the Zimes of Saturday. 

In his last letter he describes Maurice Barré’s new novel Les Déracinés as 
a political as well as a literary event. For a year or two past, he states, it 
has become the custom in France to write novels in which living or recently 
} 
i 


deceased personages are referred to under a thin disguise The stage has 


also received numerous contributions of this sort. There was M. Lemaitre’s 
dramatic representation of the late Crown Prince of Austria’s tragedy, which, 
with Sarah Bernhardt and Guitry, made a sensation at the Renaissance. M 
Abel Hermant had to fight a duel with the Prince de Sagan for one of his 
recent pieces, and in Le Carriére, by the same author, which is to be revived 
next season, the chief comic figure is that of a well-known Russian grand 
duke. Léon Daudet, in The Astre Noire, analyzed the character of a mighty 
poet and political genius which could have been none other than his own 
grandfather-in-law, Victor Hugo; Gyp, in Le Baron Sinai, has dealt with the 
Panama bubble; Pierre Denis put Boulangism on the stage of the CZuvre 
Théatre, and M. Maurice Barrés is now at his coup d’essai, for in Une Journée 
Parlementaire, which Antoine produced at the Théatre Libre, he satirized 


that political world to which for the brief period that he was Boulangist 
deputy for Nancy he himself belonged. 


. 


In his new work, which is a masterly piece of analysis and a clever picture 
of some of the less known phases of that careless struggle for life, of which 
politics in France almost exclusively consists, we are introduced to many of 
the political figures that preceded the appearance, or perhaps it would be 
more just to call it the outbreak of Boulangism. Boulangism itself was so 
sordid and dreary a phenomenon that M. Barrés has been wise to bring his 
work to a conclusion with the death and funeral of Victor Hugo. The ‘brave 
general's” popularity was only just beginning at that date. However, the 
of chauvinism, 





elements of the Boulangist movement, that strange mixtu 
of social and moral discontent with the existing order of things, of dawning 
anarchism, were already there, and M. Barrés analyzes them very trench- 


antly and well. 


His most striking character is that of Racadot, a young provincial graduate 
who starts a radical paper and ends by assassinating his mistress for the 
sake of her jewels, with the proceeds of which he hopes to continue his 
political propaganda. He is the type of the discontented young man of good 
education, whose life has been a failure, who suffers from that ‘‘spleen”’ in 
its most exaggerated form which of late years seems to have crossed the 
Channel and invaded to a disquieting degree the sunny land of France. 
Racadot is guillotined, and with his execution the story comes to an end. 
This person has been also drawn from life. Shortly after the death of 
Boulanger a murder was committed in Paris by two young ruffians, one of 
whom held a university degree and had once been a familiar figure in the 
Quartier Latin. He had even delivered various public lectures on the 
struggle for life and the right to kill for the sake of self-preservation. This 
was before the principles of militant anarchism had been made familiar to 
the public by the outrages committed by Ravachol, Emil Henry and Angio- 
lillo. The ‘‘bachelier assassin,” as he was called, expiated his crime upon 
the guillotine; his companion, who was judged to have been subject to his 
influence, being condemned to penal servitude for life. 


* 


The Kaiser's second play, Salve, has had one continuous performance at 
Wiesbaden. It was a curtain raiser for Weber's Preciosa, and formed part of 
the festival performance given in honor of the King and Queen of Italy. It 
symbolizes the alliance between Italy and Germany, the principal characters 
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being Germania and /talia, played of course by a blonde woman and a 
brunette. 

The first scene shows the depths of a German forest. Germania and /talta 
appear, clasp hands, and in the blankest kind of verse pledge eternal 
faith. The forest vanishes at a cue from /éa/ia, and in its place Rome rises 
into view. Meanwhile music, composed by Hofkapellmeister Schlar, re- 
sounds. The Kaiser is afraid of nothing, not even of having Salve followed 
by Preciosa. The audience, says a correspondent, is said to have been 


greatly pleased with—the latter 
* * 


Not since the disastrous attempt of Salmi Morse to produce the Passion 
Play has there been an attempt to introduce the Nazarene upon the theatrical 
stage. Biblical subjects of course are not uncommon, and even Mr. W. D. 
Howells wrote a Bowery play round Samson. Now, however, it is announced 
that Sudermann’'s Johannes is to be brought out at the Irving Place Theatre. 
When the play was rehearsed in Berlin Sudermann omitted the final episode. 
which is that of Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem. This scene Mr. Conried 
will restore in the New York production 


It is well known that the police authorities, putting in force an old law, 
refused to allow Johannes to be played in Berlin. It will be interesting to 
study the fortunes of the play in this city. That it will be reverently and ar- 
tistically presented at the Irving Place Theatre I have not the slightest doubt. 
Mr. Conried is the one theatrical manager in this city who conld be trusted to 
produce the play; he is both a scholar and an artist, and therefore he is to 
be trusted, 

I see no reason why even the religious portion of the community should 
object to Johannes. Indeed there is every reason why they should acclaim 
the production. The stage is bad and base, if they will have it so, but it 
should be remembered that part of its degradation is due to that very Puri- 
tanism which has put it underthe ban. The Puritans have given the 
log a bad name, until now it is fit for hanging. 

Of old the Church had no such antipathy for the drama; in fact it used the 
stage—and used it wisely—as a vehicle for religious instruction. And it was 
ut of the church plays—the mysteries and miracle plays, the religious 
masques and pageants—that the serious English drama grew. Shakespeare 
was made possible only by the Chester plays. It is well to remember this 


now and again. 


The story of John the Baptist is not new to the stage; it was one of the 
favorite subjects for religious drama. It was looked upon as one that lent 
liarly fitted to make 


} 


itself to stage presentation, and in this form was pecu 
clear the message of the Nazarene. Why should religious persons forbid its 
presentation to-day ? 

There can be only two reasons: 

(1) Either the old story of the coming of the Messiah has lost its power to 
impress an audience made up of the average people who attend theatres, or 

(2) Modern audiences are so irreligious that there is fear of mockery. 

I do not think this age is worse than the old, dead ages; and, indeed, to 
argue that it is issimply to argue that all these generations of preaching and 
missionary work have been useless and ineffectual. And if that is true—if 
religious persons have failed in their mission—surely they have no longer a 
right to speak as those having authority. But it was proved in the case of 
Hannele that New York audiences are not given to mockery. Even were 


they flippant the truth is not to be hurt by a sneer 


Let us have Johannes—let us have all serious plays—let us have any play 
that will help to place the drama once more in its old fellowship with the fine 
arts. Ww. 'T 





REDERICK LEMAITRE, the famous French comedian, who died in 1875, 
and to whose memory a monument is soon to be erected in Paris, began 

his stare career in a humble way. The Geaz/ors tells the story of his first 
appearance, which was in the theatre of the Variétés Amusantes. Tall and 
athletically built, young Lemaitre presented himself before the director of 
the theatre, who asked him what especial roles he wished to play 

‘Oh, I'm not particular!’ was the cheerful reply , 

‘‘Very well; consider yourself engaged. From to-day you are a mem- 
ber of my troupe at a salary of 30 francs ($6) a month. Are you satisfied ?” 

‘*T should be hard to please if I were not.” 

‘‘In that case you may begin your work on the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘* But—my part ?’ 

‘«Oh, it will not take long to learn that You have strong lungs? Just 
shout a bit to let me hear it you have 

Frederick Lemaitre gave a roar which shook the windows in their case- 
ments 

‘*Splendid!” exclaimed the director enthusiastically. ‘‘ You will make a 
magnificent lion! 

‘‘A lion ?” repeated the astonished applicant. 

‘Why, yes, a lion; I predict certain success for you, considering how you 
can roar.” 

Two days later the young artist, enveloped in a magnificent lion skin, 
made his début an all-fours in a pantomime of Pyramus and Thisbe 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


HE seventieth birthday of Henrik Ibsen, which takes place on the 20th of 

March, 1898, will be celebrated by the esoteric disciples of Ibsen by a 

festival for which they are already making preparations. The Berlin festival 
will take place about the end of March. 


= 
. * 


The names of the three authors of the musical parody Miinchhausen, by 
Hans Ferdinand Hans, are said to be Hans von Wolzogen and Ferdinand 
Spork (the author of /ngwe/de) for the literary portion and Hans Sommer for 
the musical. 

* ” * 


The first number of the third year of the artistic periodical Pan has just 


appeared. It contains a prospectus in which the readers are assured of the 
continuance of the periodicai under its old conditions. 
* 
* - 


We have not as yet known much about Tolstoi’s views on music. They 
are much more conservative than we might have expected from such a revolu- 
In his eyes Wagner is a decadent who supplies the lack 


tionary character. 
Tolstoi prefers a simple folk 


of fancy and inspiration by scientific pedantry. 


tune. 
* 
* * 


The editor of the German paper Artist, who figured in the law struggle 
with the Barrisons, has been presented with a very handsome testimonial. 
It consists of a silver St. George, who is charging with his lance in rest a five 
headed dragon. Each of these dragon’s heads bears a brilliant. It is not 
difficult to see the meaning of this testimonial. 


- 
* = 


There died lately in Paris a very unhappy man, Auguste Lacaussede. 
He translated Leopardi, but he likewise wrote some verses of his own, in 
which he competed with Leconte de I'Isle in praising the beauty of his native 
land, the Isle of Bourbon. This was the only thing in which these two 
Creoles agreed. In all other respects they hated each other, and their 
hatred was increased by the fact that as librarians of the Senate they occupied 
the same house in the Luxembourg garden and had to see each other every 
day. Lacaussede would never be convinced that it wasn’t his neighbor who 
used to play practical jokes upon him, such as sending him a ton of coal in 
July, or a piano, or some other thing which he did not want under any 
possible circumstances. But when Leconte de l’Isle died and the practical 
jokes still continued, the victim began to suspect a senator to whom he had 
once made some unpleasant remarks in the library. During his last illness 
the old man was very much disturbed lest he should be surprised by some 
trick of this enemy of his, and he ordered his daughter to keep his death a 
profound secret in order that this concealed villain might not play some 
wicked pranks with his corpse. The result was his death was not announced 
until the day after he was buried. 


La 
* * 


In a well-known London restaurant there is a very interesting chamber of 
autographs. The beginning of this remarkable room of relics goes back for 
twenty years. The well-known caricaturist Pellegrini, with a whole crowd of 
jolly fellows of the like stamp, used to meet in a restaurant in Great Port- 
land street. It was a little bit of a place, but wit and genius are not bounded 
by space or time. One evening, when the artists had been sitting over their 
wine or their whiskies, Pellegrini asked the company to write their names 
in his sketch book. ‘‘ Wait a bit,” said one of the crowd, ‘‘I know a better 
trick than that—to write our names on the wall.” And thus it happened that 
this first collection of autographs became the foundation of the present 
remarkable display. 

To-day, however, the old restaurant where the Bohemians of two decades 
ago met has been enlarged and has become the haunt of the most fashionable 
members of London and international society. But the little room on the 
second floor, where, twenty years before, a dozen Bohemians had left their 
names, still exists and has attained a celebrity which attracts the attention 
of allthe guests. The walls are covered over and over with the handiwork 
of celebrated persons. Pellegrini himself left many portraits and sketches on 
the walls. Many of the names, perhaps, are of merely local interest, but the 
greatest number belong to international celebrities. 

* wd * 

These last relics can be detected by the glass covering which protects 
them. Among musicians and composers we find the names of Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, Paderewski, Arbos, Fregoli, Moskowski, Tschaikowsky, Sims, 
Stojowski, Sauret, McKenzie. Of singers there are Patti, Calvé, Melba and 
others. Mascagni wrote a couple of bars of the air Voila Sapete, from the 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Leoncavallo has written some notes of his Pagliacci. 
A Parisian journalist who prides himself on his gastronomic taste inscribed 
‘‘Oh, Pagani, your cooking is very good." These words inspired Lamoureux, 
the conductor, and he set the words to music so that the praise of the good 
cookery might be sung far and wide. The singer, Mrs. Francis Saville, drew 
on the wall a glass with the words: ‘‘I drink to my friend Tosti,” but Tosti 
had the bad taste to write underneath it: ‘‘Please do nothing of the sort,” 
and some music for these words for a tenor voice. 

In one corner of the room Anna von Suppé preserves the memory of the 
author of Poet and Peasant with the somewhat mystical inscription: ‘‘I am 
entirely of the views of my grandfather, Franz’l Suppé.” The fiddler Ysaye 


laments that he is always tied down to notes and notes, a statement which 
Sarasate does not indorse, for the great Spaniard has inscribed an energetic 
protest against these despised notes by writing an E flat minor chord. Mario 
and Val Princeps contribute some charming sketches, and the present presi- 
dent of the Royal, Academy, Poynter is represented by a caricature of Queen 
Victoria the size of a 5 shilling piece. When he did this work of art he was 
not a Royal Academician, nor the president of the Academy, nor a knight. 
Phil May has drawn his own portrait, with which an amusing little story is 
connected. 

A newly engaged waiter was ordered to clean up the room of autographs. 
The man had not the slightest idea of the value of these things on the wall, 
so he went to work with a sponge and soapand some brushes to wash away 
He was just beginning his task with Phil May’s 
For a 


these valuable autographs. 
portrait of himself when the proprietor luckily happened to come in 
moment he stood speechless, then there was an explosion. The waiter soared 
into the air like a comet and landed at the bottom of the stairs. 


* 
* * 


Jean Finot has been enlightening the world with the various attempts 
that have been made in bygone centuries to produce mankind artificially. 
From the days of Paracelsus down to our own time numerous alchemists 
have struggled with this problem. The occultist journals, such as Zhe Sphina 
and Z’/niatition, |ast year gave a serious and scientific account of the success 
of such an experiment. According to it a certain Count Kueffstein in the 
time of Maria Theresa, aided by an Italian clergyman, Geloni, produced 
thirteen homunculi which lived for a time and discharged the parts they were 
ordered to play, but soon became so degenerate that their creator had to 
destroy them. Although it was always reported that the count was in league 
with the devil, his biographer and assistant maintains that he completed the 
creation of these manikins by means of ardent prayers, and that the Abbe 
Geloni, if he didn’t really christen them, at all events gave them his benedic- 
tion. 

The alchemists regarded the attempt to create human beings as an action 
which would be pleasing to God. Finot thinks that even if experiments up 
to the present time do not give much result, still the possibility of such a 
creation must not be excluded for the future. We know to-day that every 
organism consists of cells, and that many artificial bodies have been made 
which possess the same properties and act in the same manner as the proto- 
plasm. . 

* * 

A monograph on the life and work of Johannes Brahms, by Dr. Heinrich 
Reiman, will be published at the end of September. 
illustrations, fac-similes and portraits. This work is the first of a series of 
volumes to be entitled Famous Musicians. H.C 





SUDERIIANN’S JOHANNES. 


OHANNES—John the Baptist—a biblical drama by Herman Sudermann, 
author of Magda, which Duse has made famous, denied performance by 
the police censor of Berlin, and to have its first production in New York- 
that is the latest theatrical anomaly. 

Forbidden, why? Because an old German law declares that no biblical 
personage shall be enacted on the stage. Then how about the Queen of 
Sheba, Goldmark’s opera, one of the stock pieces of German opera houses, 
introducing not only the Bible character, but also Solomon, who is surely 
something of a biblical character? Why, says the censor, that’s opera, and 
nobody understands what is sung. 

What a queer version of ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be wise!” 

But in this instance the ‘‘ bliss’’ seems all on the side of the censor. For 
there are also Otto Ludwig’s Maccabder and Hebel’s Judith, both stock plays 
Then why not Johannes? The censor shrugs his shoulders and looks wise. 
Berlin theatrical circles shrug their shoulders, too, but also fume 

Nor is Sudermann idle. He has gathered eighteen of the elect, including 
Sorma, Reicher and Kainzl, into the Deutscher Thea‘er at Berlin, and has 
given an author’s reading of Johannes. which has made a profound impres- 
sion. He has also appealed to the Reichsgericht, or Supreme Court. 

And now a secret! Sudermann intended that the last scene of Johannes 
should show Christ entering Jerusalem. But the author knew it would be 
hopeless to expect the Berlin police censor to pass that episode, and hence 
suppressed it. Atthe Irving Place Theatre, however, where manager Con- 
ried will produce the play shortly, Christ’s entry into Jerusalem will be 
shown, but not exactly as described in the Bible, for Mr. Conried wishes to 
avoid shocking religious sensitiveness. Therefore the Saviour will not enter 
riding upon an ass, as Sudermann intended, since something might occur, 
such as the unruliness of the animal, to mara scene, the effect of which is 
intended to be solemn and religiously uplifting. 

In Johannes Christ appears in what may be called a moving stage pic- 
ture, though, of course, actually impersonated by an actor; and is this, after 
all, such a great step in advance of the illuminated reproduction of Guido 
Remi’s head of Christ which Mr. Yatman recently used so effectively in his 
night songs at Ocean Grove? Moreover, Christ has of late years become, 
through Ben Hur and other novels, a familiar figure to the public in fiction, 
and from the novel to the stage is but a brief span. 

Sudermann, who, though originally a novelist, (Frau Sorge), handles 
stage material more deftly than any of the German dramatists of the so-called 
decadent school, has, since 1889, when his first play, Die Ehre, was produced 
at the Lessing Theatre, in Berlin, been preparing himself for Johannes. He 
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himself says that he has beenunder going an ‘‘ erlaiiterungs process ''—a proc- 
ess of clarification, and that he did not write Johannes until he had made 
himself ripe for the work. 

In Johannes this Hebrew has written a play that fairly glows with Semitic 
impulse. No drama that failed to do this would adequately portray the 
characters of Herodias and Salome, who has the Baptist beheaded because he 
has repelled her insinuating advances, and whose dance before Herod, the 
price of which is the Baftist's head, will probably be toned down on the stage. 

Johannes is a play of action. While its language is Biblical it is not 
pedantic, and the trend of the drama toward its climacteric tragedy is unin- 
terrupted. It is in a prologue and five acts. The prologue opens ina wild 
rocky scene near Jerusalem. Itis night. It shows /Jofn in the wilderness. 
The oppressed Jews crowd about him, imploring him to lead them in lifting off 
the Roman yoke. Here he already, for the first time, utters prophecies of 
the coming of a Messiah from Galilee. 

‘The Galileans !" exclaims one. ‘‘The fish eaters! They should have 
the Messiah—they ?” 

John sternly rebukes him. Others enter. They tell him that Herod has 
enticed Herodias, his brother’s wife, from her husband, and that on the mor- 
row this scandalous pair propose to enter the temple and defile it with their 
marriage. ‘‘I am a priest’sson,” exclaims /JoAn, and with the words that he 
will protest in the name of Him who shall come and ‘for whose coming I 
prepare the way with my body” against this sacrilege, he departs for Jeru- 
salem. 

The first act opens before the palace of Herod. The Jewish populace are 
bemoaning the tyranny of the Romans. The Roman soldiers mock them. 
Priests enter and proceed toward the temple. Jon appears upon the scene 
with his disciples. The populace crowd about him to be baptised. Gradu- 
aliy he arouses them against Hered and Herodias. The crowd cries out, 
‘*Down with Herod/ Death to Hered!” Gradually, however, as the soldiers 
come out of the watch room the shouts subside, and when Herod, Herodias 


and Salome enter quiet has been restored. Someone has asked /ohn 

‘Where is the King of the Jews of whom thou shoutest?” and he replies, 
5 - 

pointing to Herod; ‘‘ There comes the King of the Jews whom you deserve! 


At a signal from Herod the soldiers advance upon the crowd. All give 
way save /ohn, who remains proudly standing in his place. Here we have 
the first intimation of Sa/ome's passion for John. 

A scene with Sz/ome and her attendants in the court of Hervd's palace 
ypens the second act. Here again we have an intimation of her strangely 
passionate nature. Of her bearded countrymen of Jerusalem she will have 
nothing. But the smooth, pink-faced Greeks whom she saw in Antioch— 
‘‘When they smiled I thrilled.” She throws herself upon a couch. ‘I am 
pleasing in the sight of my uncle Aerod/" she exclaims. ‘‘He casts secret 
glances upon me. When my mother scolds me I shall know how to make her 
angry. Iam a flower in Sharon and a rose in the valley.’ 

Then follows a scene between Herodias and Salome, through which the 
jealous hatred of a beautiful mother for a more beautiful daughter is allowed 
to play. For malice nothing can surpass a few sentences interchanged 
between these two. ‘‘ Whom we love we stab,” whispers Sa/ome to her mother 

‘‘And whom we hate ?” asks Herodias 

‘‘Him we kiss,” answers Sa/ome. 

“Child!” laughs Herodias, and gleefully kisses her. 

‘*Mother,” says Sa/ome, ‘*‘ you kissed me!” 

An ensuing love scene between Herod and Herodias is interrupted by 
Salome, who takes every opportunity to play upon the passion she has 
aroused in Herod. 

3ut Sa/ome’s real infatuation is for John the Baptist. Herodias had sent 
one of Sa/ome's maidens, who knows him, from Judea to summon him to her 
presence, and just as Herod and Herodias have departed he is ledin. But 
Salome has been in ambush, and now she tries all herarts upon him. 
She sprinkles flowers about him; to a softly tinkling harp accompaniment she 
has her maidens intone a love song. ‘‘I have heard of a king,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘who made a compact with the sun. I would make a compact with 
you. Shall I be the sun and you my king? Or, shall you be the sun and I 
your queen?” But he sternly rebukes her, and at last bids her go. 

Then ensues a scene between him and Herodias, in which she seeks to win 
him as anally. This, too, he refuses. She tears open the doors and calls 
the guards. She commands: ‘‘ Lead this man ’——-but, as his look falls upon 
her, the power to command leaves her and he departs unharmed. 

Act III. reaches a splendid climax in the scene in which Herod sets out to 
lead Acrodias to the temple. The stage shows a paved space before the tem- 
ple gates. The people have gathered. It is night, but the fire on the great 
altar throws a glare over the scene. 

Already the Aafptist’s prophecies are beginning to bear fruit. Murmuring 
questions are heard concerning the Galilean and the time of His coming. 
The people seem stirred by a presentiment of great events impending. 

It is known that Herod and Herodias are about to appear. Cries of 
‘‘Stone them! Stone them!” are heard on every side. /ohn, grasping a 
large stone, stands upon the Temple steps as if every nerve and muscle were 
strained for action. 

The guilty pair, Herod and Herodias, and their followers enter. The eyes 
of the populace are upon /oAa, waiting for him to hurl the first stone. The 
tension is supreme. ‘‘In the name of Him”—he half raises his arm, stops as 
if suddenly bereft of all power, and continues ina broken voice—‘‘ who—bade 
me—love my enemies ’’—— 

The stone falls from his hand. A deep groan passes through the people. 
He is seized and thrust from the temple steps. Herod and Herodias advance. 

In the next act Jon isin prison. Herod has come to visit him. Salome 
manages to meet her uncle and to further incite his love for her, and, taking 
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advantage of this, pleads with him for the Aaftist, urging his release on 
political grounds, as it would please the people. 

Herod has an interview with /ofian, in which the prophet seems to gain a 
strong influence over him. After his departure Sa/ome contrives to reach 
John's presence and again plays upon him with all the arts of woman. But 
they are vain. ‘‘ Truly you are powerful,” exclaims John. ‘' You hold the 
world in vour arms, for you are sin.” 

“Yes,” replies Sa/ome, ‘‘ sweet as sin, so am I.” 

‘«Go !" commands John and thus he thrusts her from him. 

In the fifth act Salome, foiled in her attempt to win the object of her pas- 
sion, executes her dance before Herod, and demands as her promised recop)- 
pense the death of John the Baptist, which he grants. Itis just after Sa/ome 
has entered with /e/n's head upon a charger that the final scene occurs 

The curtains at the back of Hzroa’s court are drawn aside. The roofs of 
Jerusa'em are seen crowded with women, who are waving palms. The street 
which rises toward the palace is also crowded. Christ is seen advanciny. 
People rush up to Him, kneel before Him, kiss His hands and give way to 
others. 

Herod rises, lifts a goblet aud begins: ‘‘ Hail to you—King—of the "- 
He looks, sees the advancing Christ, the goblet falls from his hand, ané¢i, 
turning, he covers his face with his cloak. 

As now planned, the cast with which Mr. Conried will give this play will 
include Pichon or Strobel as Johannes, Schliiter as Herod, Marbach as Sa/ome 
and Vorweck as Herodias. The actor who will personate the Christ has not 


yet been decided on.— The Hera/d. 





A GENEALOGY OF MORALS. 


NOWLEDGE of Nietzsche is not widespread among the critics who have 
written perfunctory ‘‘notices”’ of the English edition of his works. The 
review of A Genealogy of Morals by G. Henry Payne is so savant that it de- 
serves wider recognition than it could gain in the columns of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 
The third volume in order of publication and the tenth according to the editorial 
arrangement of the writings of Frederich Nietzsche has been published by the Mac- 





n Company, and there is now wanting only the Jenseits von Gut und Bose for 





a fair presentation to English readers of the ‘‘ethical” theories of this much misunder- 
stood philosopher. We are informed by the publishers that of the two volumes already 
offered The Case of Wagner has been the more successful, although itis not one of 
Nietzsche's important works. 

It was hardly to be expected, especially after some of the reviews of the book, that 
[hus Spake Zarathustra would become very soon a popular work, even though it has 
been declared by foremost European critics, Georg Brandes among them, one of the 
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great productions of the age 





To the un reader the work would appear, as did the writings of Jean Faul 


o the earlier critics, a mass of “literary clap-trap, truth in half formed sentences, ;zro- 


pre} 





tesque, pathetic and ridiculous.” The style is sometimes incomprehensible and ‘yet 
fascinating. ‘There are aphorisms firmly and even passionately expressed that mean, 
so it would seem, destruction to all moral laws, and again are sentences one might -ex- 
pect to find in the Eucheiridion 

A Genealogy of Morals is less difficult. It is, like all of Nietzsche's writings, ener- 
getic, epigrammatic and amazing, but it is more philosophic in tone, and may be read 
both before and after Zarathustra as an explanation. ‘‘If this trait,” says the author, 
‘‘reads unintelligibly to someone, and will not easily pass into the ears, the fault, .it 
seems to me, is not necessarily mine. It is clear enough, presupposing, what I did 
presuppose, that my earlier writings have just been read, and that in so doing a little 
trouble was not shunned. They are indeed not easily accessible. 

‘“‘ As regards, for instance, my Zarathustra, no one will pass for a connoisseur cf it 
with me whom each word in it did not at some time deeply wound and at some time 
deeply delight. * * * The ‘readableness’ of my writings is in no hurry—for which 
thing it is almost necessary to be a cow and certainly not a modern man; chewing the 
cud is necessary.” 

There is no doubt that Nietzsche provides much to chew, much, too, that many will 
think needs the four stomachs of the ruminantia to digest. A well-known Unitarian 
minister in this city has quoted this ‘‘ apostle of free-thinkers” from the pulpit, quoted 
him approvingly, which might show that the process of ‘‘ chewing the cud” had begun 

Nietzsche startles his readers in the very beginning by telling them that he isa 
‘* Nay-sayer,” and he drives many away by telling them that he will speak in riddles 
and they must do the solving. He asks only for readers with strong digestive organs; 
and propositions to explain his works, ‘*‘ popularize ’’ them, should go with the proposals 
for a children’s department in the Yellow Book and a simplified edition in words of one 
syllable of Kraft-Ebing’s pomographic book, ‘‘ for the use of families.” 

The Genealogy of Morals consists of three essays, Good and Bad; chine 
Bad Conscience and the Like, and What Do Ascetic Ideals Mean ? I quote Mr. 
Payne's remarks—at once critica] and synoptic—on the two latter essays 

The student of anthropology will follow the author more readily perhaps in his 
second essay, Guilt, Bad Conscience, &c. Man’s acknowledgment of his immorality is 
merely a reactivity. Accustomed to wildness, warring, roving, man suddenly (speak- 
ing figuratively) finds himself in a strange land, the land of modern morals. All his 
instincts are rendered worthless, though they have by no means ceased to make their 
demands. 

‘* All instincts which do not discharge themselves outwardly will receive an inward 
direction—that is what I call the internalization of man. It is only by this process that 
that grows up to man which later on is called his soul. The entire inner world of man, 
being originally thin, as if it were stretched between two hides, has become expanded 
and extended, has received depth, breadth and height, in the same measure as man’s 
outward discharges have been checked 

‘*Those terrible bulwarks by means of which a political organization guarded 
itself against instincts of freedom (punishments are first of all among these bulwarks) 
effected the result that all those instincts of wild, free and roving man turned inward 
against man himself. 

‘Enmity, cruelty, the pleasures of persecution, of surprise, of change, of destruc- 
tion—imagine all these turning against the owners of such instincts; this is the origin 
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of bad conscience. Man, who, from a lack of outer enemies and obstacle, and because 
he found himself wedged into the unbearable straits and regulations of custom, im- 
patiently tore, persecuted, gnawed at, maltreated himself—stirred up man, this captive 
animal grating against the bars of luis cage, intended to be tamed, this creature de- 
prived of and pining for its home, the desert, he, who was compelled to make out of 
himself an adventure, a torture chamber, an unsafe and dangerous wildness—this fool, 
this homesick and despairing creature, became the inventor of the ‘ bad conscience.’ 
‘The ascetic ideal is prompted by the self-protective and self-preservative instinct 
of degenerating life—it is, in other words, the only thing that keeps the entire herd of 
the misfashioned, the disappointed, the maltreated, the defective, every description of 
sufferers from taking their own lives and thus reaching the ‘end’ toward which they 
are striving. If we turn to Herbert Spencer's Principles of Biology, we shall find an 
almost similar statement. 
‘** Life,’ says Spencer, ‘is the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both 


simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external co-existencies and 
sequences,’ or, as expressed in the more abridged formula, ‘the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations.’ It is hardly likely, though, that the 
English philosopher would agree that his formula could be used to support the position 
of Nietzsche; nevertheless the only difference between the two on this point is that 
the one is general and the other specific. 

‘It would be wrong to measure the worth of Nietzsche’s writings by his attitude 
on Christ and Christianity, just as it would be to judge Schopenhauer by his 
pessimism, which, as Eduoard Rod has truly said, was but a ‘boutade’ of the phil- 
osopher. Just as the latter's force in the world of philosophic thought lies in his 
establishment of the law of causation in nature (Satz vom Grunde) and his enunci- 
ation of the unity of psychicand physical force (Welt als Wille), so does the worth 
of Nietzsche’s writings lie, not in his tirades against Christianity, nor in his denun- 
ciation of Wagner after being his friend and champion, but in his plain statement 
of the necessity of considering life from the physiological basis, of giving man more 
freedom in the sphere of morality, and of making the ideal firmer, more manly, with 
a view to checking what Carlyle called the love of gregariousness.” 

‘The ethical importance of words like these is not to be underestimated. 
considered bold when certain liberal teachers of ethics pleaded for man’s individuai 
reason as a guide to action against the conscience, but here, contained in what ap. 
parently is a mere theoretical explanation, is a plea for man’s animality, a brief for the 


It was 


primitive freedom. 
‘‘The concluding essay, What Do Ascetic Ideals Mean? is of the three the most 


important, the most interesting and the most violent. Even more than the other two 
chapters does it explain the teachings of Zarathustra, but its main interest at present 
is that it contains the philosophical raison d’étre of certain literary beliefs, which have 
had their origin independent of Nietzsche, and which are having to-day a vogue with 
some of the juveniles of literary France. The ascetic ideal is the creation of the 
‘ priest,’ the word is used here in the broad sense, who ‘treats life as a wrong way, 
which man had best retrace to the point whence it starts; or as an error which can be, 
should be disproved by our deeds.’ 

‘* The priest, who is of all ages and all nations, has not done his work alone. He 
has been helped by the philosophers who have imagined a ‘ pure, will-less, pointless, 
timeless’ subjectivity, which together with such other contradictory concepts as ‘ pure 
reason’ (reinen vernunft), ‘absolute spirituality,’ ‘cognition as such,’ is manifestly 
absurd. ‘To eliminate will altogether, to unhinge—provided this were possible—each 
and every motion—what ? Would not this mean to castrate the intellect ?” 

Of Nietzsche's curious sense of humor A Genealogy of Morals contains a sample. 
After all that he has to say against tne ascetic ideal, the third essay concludes with 
what might be construed as a defence of that same ideal. And toward the end of 
Zarathustra he asks in almost the identical words of Gros-Rene, words that the 
weary reader of this ‘‘new philosophy” might fell inclined to repeat: 

‘* Pourquoi subtiliser et faire le capable 4 chercher des raisons pour étre miserable.”’ 

To-day Nietzsche is ina madhouse in Naumburg. He sits alone, silent, staring 
stupidly before him, carefully watched by his doting mother. At times he will give a 
terrible cry, caused by racking pains, and then the neighbors will say, ‘‘ The weather 
is going to change, the professor is screaming.” And this man is the priest of evolu- 
tion, the prophet of the ‘‘overman.” 





URT HAVERLY and Laura Biggar have been making fun for the patrons 

of Keith’s Theatre in Boston. 

They said some things that were.funny only to persons intimately ac- 
quainted with play folk and their doings, but none of it was vulgar, and there 
were enough other things that were fun for everybody to fill out a lively and 
diverting twenty minutes. One of the things that proved caviare rather as- 
tonished the reporter by not fetching mirth. Mr. Haverly spoke of the grace 
of Julia Marlowe. Miss Biggar repeated ‘‘ Julia Marlowe?” She thought a 
moment and added, ‘‘Oh, yes. She used to be with Taber.” Nobody laughed, 
and apparently very few persons in the audience remembered that the Tabers 
have been obliged to act in different companies this season, or be dropped by 
the theatrical syndicate. 

Not all theatrical jokes fell flat, however, for when Miss Biggar asked, 
‘*Does your company play in all the cities Mansfield and Irving do?” the 
answer was, ‘‘ Why, I play in towns Mansfield and Irving never heard of.” 





At Oberhausen a child has been registered as Herbert Apollo Manfred 
Odin Demosthenes Vercingetorix Klein. ‘‘How many men,” said Mr. Shandy, 
‘*have been Nicodemused into nothing!” 


o 
* * 


Twenty years ago Flaubert Tourgenieff, Edmond de Goncourt, Emile Zola 
and Alphonse Daudet used to meet once a month. They were all gourmets, 
and they were all patriotic gourmets. Flaubert the Norman would have 
Rouen ducks and Norman butter. Goncourt was enthusiastic in behalf of 
preserved ginger; Zola wanted clams and sea-bass; Tourgenieff longed for 
caviare, and of course Daudet believed in bouillabaisse. What the menu 
will have to be when the guests are ten in number it will be difficult to say. 
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Monday Night’s Plays. 


i 


x the Garrick Theatre Mr. Charles Hoyt’s annual farce was exposed for 

the first time in New York. A Stranger in New York is little more than 
a vaudeville entertainment. What plot there is is inherited from A Trip to 
Chinatown. With the exception of Harry Conor and Miss Sadie Martinot the 
players were coarse, crude and provincial. A trifle of this sort is not worth 
And since A Stranger in New York does not amuse, it 
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serious consideration. 
is not worth consideration of any sort. 


7 
* . 


At the Star Theatre J. J. Milliken’s adaptation of Hennequin’s Le Flamboy- 
ant was presented under the title of The Captain of the Nonsuch. In its 
original French environment this was a merry farce. The complications 
came naturally from the amours of an untruthful Lothario. The adapter, 
however, has puttied up all the infractions of the Seventh Commandment, and 
though his version is better suited for innocent girls and bachelor maids, it 
Local references and political gags helped it along 
William Bonelli 


has lost its raison de rire. 
with the audience of the Star, but it is poor entertainment 
in the title role displayed a certain briskness and energy which served to 
lighten the dull hours. 


At Wallack’s Theatre Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon shone for a little 
as twin stars. The illumination was not extraordinary. Miss Shannon is 
simpering and simple, and Mr. Kelcey—but we all know Mr. Kelcey. 

There is a popular illusion that matinee girls admire Mr. Kelcey’s clothes 
and placid absence of art; it may be; these same mythical girls are known 
to sympathize with Miss Shannon's pallid attempts at impersonating herself. 
Still even the matinee girls doubtless desire some sort of a play as a frame 
A Coat of Many Colors will hardly do. It is 
attempt to write 


for these precious creatures. 
not a play. It is an infantile—or shall we say womanly? 
up to Mr. Kelcey’s trousers and Miss Shannon's crimps. 

The action revolves round the endeavor of a female lawyer (Miss Shan- 
non) and a male lawyer (Mr. Keley) to persuade a common law couple to get 
married, and is made all the fiercer by the discovery that the ‘common law 
mother” is really the mother of the blessed female lawyer herself. 

But why should one rehearse such absurdities ? 

A Coat of Many Colors is talky, feeble and dull; Mrs. Madeline Ryley did 
better when she trusted to French inspiration and techni: 

The company of players, which lends support to the twin stars. is fairly 
efficient, including such trained performers as W. J. Le Moyne, Burr MclIn- 
tosh, E. D. Lyons and Richard Brinton. 





OME years ago the appearance of a singer in New York was heralded 
by long accounts in the papers of her engagement at Monte Carlo, of her 
capture on the high seas by a vessel belonging to the Bey of Tunis, of her 
experiences in the harem of that potentate, and of her escape therefrom and 
her flight to the land of the free, where she would enchant our listening ears 
in comic opera. 

Now it is a Belgian diva who is said to have met in real life the adventure 
so dear to the concocters of operetta. This lady, name as yet undivulged, is 
well known in Brussels and in Paris, where she made her début at the Opéra 
This last phrase is unfortunate, as it hints 


Comique in ‘‘ her early youth.” 
sut what does the 


that the charming person is not quite in her first bloom. 
unspeakable Turk care for that? She was engaged for Bucharest for a series 
of performances and set out for the Roumanian capital in the company of the 
late secretary of the Turkish Embassy at Brussels, who was returning to 
Constantinople to join the army in Macedonia. Since her departure from 
Belgium no news of her has been received, and her friends affirm that she is 
a prisoner in the seraglio. She gave a private performance before the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and then, 
In spite of his five hundred wives 
Who wept in bitter grief, 
The Sultan, in a fit of love, 
Flung her the handkerchief 


She may soon be expected here, under the engagement of a gallant colonel 


of opera bouffe. 
* ve 7 


The International Theatre is drawing up its program. This enterprise, 
which is under the patronage of Madame Ratazzi and MM. Sarcey, Fouquier 
and Faquet, intends to introduce the French public to the work of the Span- 
ish and Italian theatres. The performances will be given at the Bouffe du 
Nord, and a new piece will be produced each week. Among the older pieces 
which it is contemplated putting on the stage is Le Seducteur de Seville, by 
Tirro de Molina; Don Juan de Tenorio, by Zorrilla; La Force du Destin, by 
the Duke de Rivas, and an adaptation by Georges Sand of the Damné pour 
manque de foi, by Tirro de Molina. M. Got is to superintend the staging of 
the pieces. 
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Pall Semester commences Septem be 


ng from 11 A. M. té 


at the Conservatory, free of charge Hours for 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-cighth year 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whoin 
for eoretical branches are Felix Dradseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Pianw 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Han. 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 

mning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 

full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 

Prof. PUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Established 1846. 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 


LARCEST HOUSE for MUSIC. ENGRAVING and. PRINTING 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH- SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS—Miss Lina Beck, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth Schar 
wenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W paras, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Vienna da Motter Miss E. Jeppe (Piano); 
Florian Zajic, Marc Grtinberg, Mrs. Scharwenka (Violin); Scharwenka, Loewengard, Pretzel 
(Theory); Grunicke (Organ); Lessmann (Piano Pedagogics). 

Applications can be made daily from 4 to 6. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the directors 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 450 marks ($115.00) annualiy 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ 





Vocal and Operatic School. Orchestra 
[heory and Conducting School I'wenty-three teachers Complete education for the 


calling of a performer as well as of teacher. Many 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


from the Secretary's office 


Americans (one-fifth of the number 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 


“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 1] 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 





** Adler,’ on account of these 
advantages, is the 


of the present and the 


instrument 

future 

for the American market 

TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








